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FOREWORD 


Aw WRITING \TSTVRc grotts ffom the basic bcliefe and assumptions held 
by the authors. The authors here start with the firm con\'iction that 
secondary school administratjon is both an art and a science. Tlie artistic 
phase of the profession is such an individual thing that the “rccipc-book” 
or “how-to-do'it” approacli is both inappropriate and misleading in a 
volume dedicated to improving leadership through effective secondary 
school administration. Tlius, although the atilhors have tried to provide 
suggestions, cases, and other illustrative material in the field of techniques, 
the core of this hook concerns concepts. Tlie authors arc not nearly so 
concerned with the “how” of administration as tlie)' are with tlie “vsliat." 
Their aim is to make clear the task of the secondary school administrator, 
the problems that surround him as he performs this task, and the processes 
he uses as he meets Uie problems and engages in the business of administra' 
tion. 

Tlie authors hope that this book will not only be of value to the 
prospective and untried principal, but will also provide guidance and 
assistance to the experienced administrator as he attempts to iniproichis 
performance os a secondary school principal. In addition, the secondaiy 
school teacher should find much of interest and ^■aluc here concerning 
liis role as a member of the professional team Uiat malccs up the staff of 
a secondaiy school. 

Tlie authors believe that the principal of a sccondarj' school is an 
educational administrator with many of those administrative problems 
faced by a superintendent of schools, an clcnicntar)' school princip.iJ, or 
any other administrator. In \»Titiiig this Iwok, they have drawn heavily 
upon writings and research in the general field of ednrationa) administra- 
tion and, indeed, in the over-all field of adinmistraHon. 'riicadniinistnithc 
process, the influence of tlie situation upon administrative iKhavior, and 
the necessity of working with and iindentanding people arc factors as 
important to the secondary school administrator as to the leader in 
gosemment or to the business cscctifi'c. TTie reader wdf note ffiaf af- 
ihovigli illustrative material is drawn from the secondary school setting, 
the llicmcis administrative leadership. 





The authors also beHc\-e that before an indmdual attempts to mas- 
ter the techniques of a job, he should anal}'zc both the job and himself to 
determine if the two seem compatible. Thej' do not assume, therefore, 
that ev'cr)' reader of this book is conrinced that he should be a sccondarj* 
school principal, and much of their effort is to provide material that will 
assist the reader to appraise himself as a prospective administrator. It is as 
importan t to help a penon discover that heis not interested in a profession 
as it is to help others improve themselves in a profession to which the)’ 
are fitted. 

The qualitj' of educational leadership b the key factor in determin- 
ing the quality of the educational enterprise. The secondary school in 
America today has captured public interest and concern as perhaps never 
before in the history of any nation. The secondarj’ school b said bv' some to 
be the agency that will determine thesuccess or failure of American democ- 
racy in a world struggling to gain peace amid great ideological conflicts. 
The need for dedicated, intelligent, imaginative, and djmamic leadership 
in secondary education b apparent. 

Thb volume b organized Into four parts. Admittedly, such a divi- 
sion b artificial at best and misleading at worst. As the authors discuss the 
job, the tasks, the person, and the profession, they have constantly tried to 
show the inter-relationships among these divbions. Thb has led to some 
duplication of material from time to time, but thb duplication seems 
less of an evil than does a loss of the over-all view of administration. 

Any attempt to acknowledge those who have assbted in theprepara- 
tion of this book b most difficult. Each author has served as a secondary 
school principal, and much of the materbl here has been contributed 
by wise and understanding secondary school teachen and students with 
whom they have been associated. Thej- have also each taught university 
courses for boUi prospective and experienced sccondarj’ school teachers 
and adminbtralors, and have alwaj-s found themselves playing the dual 
role of teacher and learner in these classes. These contributions must go 
unacknowledged except in thb general way. 

Tire authors are indebted to Dr. Hugh Laughlin, of The Ohio State 
Univenity, for his critical examination of the manuscript and his valuable 
suggestions for improvement. Lela Weaver, Secretary in the Center for 
Educational Adminbtrab'on at The Ohio State Urjiversitjv assisted in 
many ways in the prqjarallon of the material for publication. For thb 
help, the authors are also grateful. 

In tlielast analjsb, and in spite of the many who liavc contributed 
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to this TOlume, it is the authors who must accept responsibility for what is 
found herein. It is their hope that those who use this booh will find it of 
assistance as they strive for growth and improvement in one of the most 
important professions in the world-educational administration. 


John E. Corbally, Jr. 
T. J. Jensen 
W. Frederick Staub 
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part one 


THE JOB 


Part One presents, in broad focus, the job of secondary school adminls- 
tration. Chapter 1 relates incidenls illustrative of happenings in today’s 
secondary schools. Chapter 2 draws the setting of secondar)’ school ad* 
ministration, and discusses the historical bacl^round and its impact on 
the current scene. Chapter 3 gives the tliemc of leadership to which the 
authors subscribe. Its leadership concepts, in a very real sense, prov'ide the 
central girding for the entire boob. Cliaptcr 4 presents an over-all view of 
the major task areas in which the secondary school administrator works- 
instructional leadership, staff personnel, pupil personnel, finance and 
facilities management, and school-community relations. It concludes with 
a discussion of organization, a vital administrative skill. 




chapter 1 


INCIDENTS IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Those ANnaPATE a c\»eer in secondary school adminislralion 
might tvcil begin by asking tlicmscli-es tnv questions: Do 1 like, and en- 
joj' W'orking with, people? Am I challenged to action when confronted by 
problems? Slop reading licrc if )our ansuxr is “No” to either of these 
questions, for to be an administrator of a secondary school under these 
circumstances would be frustrating to you and dispiriting to those with 
whom you niiglil work. Tire corridors and classrooms of modem secondary 
schools arc humming with activity, and the sound is not pleasant to the 
introverted, the cjuical, or the misanthropic. Tlie mix that results from 
playing the best possible organized learning experiences for tire tear-age 
pupil against the moving backdrop of his now TOlatile, now grimly earnest 
nature is shot tbrougb with problems. Not to be stimulated by these prob- 
lems is nc\xr to know the challenge of secondary school administration. 

At almost am' given pointin time it m^ht appear that a secondary 
school principal’s life is compounded of seemingly disconnected problem 
situations— a telephone rings and a parent reports that her son’s shirt was 
tom during an initiation skirmish, the office door opens and a studoit 
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requests permission to change his schedule, it is 3;30, and the principal 
beads for the facult)' meeting, Tire problems of the moment seem alwaj-s 
to be tliere, springing from the interactions of the day. Lest solutions to 
these problems be thumbs hasbly applied to a leaking dike, Iiowes cr, the 
administrator needs to think, by himself and with others, about plans that 
might forestall certain kinds of problems. But by this process other broad- 
based problems are created. To soh-e both kinds, a disposition to do so and 
a ss’stematic approach are required. In thb book, the authors present the 
major task areas of the secondary* school administrator, the areas in which 
most of his problems arise, and some of the approaches he may find help- 
ful as he responds to the unique challenge of each of them. 

Incidents involsing secondary school administration follow*. This 
slIce-oMife material is presented m open-ended fashion, purposely, be- 
cause no bvo problems and no two solutions cs'cr seem to be exactly the 
same. Each reader is in%*ited to provide his own ending to the story*, but 
most important, it is our hope that the material will stimulate an analysis 
of the problems and dynamics Inhaenl in each episode. The questions 
raised when we leave each incident arc but illustrative of those that might 
occur to the reader. 


SOME INCIDENTS 
The Follow'Up Study 

Bob Franklin picked up his coffee cup and stared thoughtfully at the row 
of figures before him. For sescral nights now he had gone to the desk 
shortly after dinner. Tlierc, with some excitement, he had opened the 
day’s mail and accumulated a mounting stack of returned questionnaires. 
Near tlie middle of his master’ s program in educational administration, 
he had chosen to make a follow-up study of graduates, during the past five 
years, of Reynold’s Grove High School, where he w-as serving his third year 
as principal. A major section of the questionnaire had been constructed to 
give the respondents a chance to react to the curriculum they had followed 
in the light of the pCTspecti\-e they had gained since graduation. From the 
replies. Bob Franklin hoped to amass data that would give direction to 
iuither curriculum development. 

Reynold’s Gro\-c, with a population of 900, was the largest of sev- 
\Tllages tliat dotted the countryside beyond the rim of Graham, an 
industrial city* of 45,000, Formerly populated predominantly by shop- 
kcqwrs. retired farmers, and employees of the village’s two sinall indus- 
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tries, the creamery and the foundi)', Re>'nold’s Gro\-e suddenly began to 
grow. The road that threaded through the hills to Graham, nine miles 
away, afforded choice building sites, and houses began to sprout in pro- 
fusion. Occupying them, in the main, were super\-isory and middle- 
management personnel from the industries of Graham. Although outside 
the corporation limits of the \'illagc, the homes were in the RejTiold's 
Grove School District, and each year scs'Cral nc^v pupils came from them 
to either the elementary or high sAooI. 

In the village itself, more and more of the city’s industrial workers 
appeared, attracted by the availability of older but well-built houses in the 
lower price braciets. Two j-ears ago, shortly after Bob Franklin had been 
employed as principal, the board of education requested approval of a 
bond issue for the building of a new high school. VVTien the voters api- 
proved the request, Virgil Kennedy, tlie district’s superintendent, asked 
Bob to begin ar) assessment of the current program in order to recommend 
changes for the program of the new school. 

In breaking down his information for purposes of analysis, he had 
divncled the respondents into coll^ and noncollcge groups. The table he 
wns developing tonight dealt with reactions of the college respondents to 
the English program of the high school. lie had concluded that section of 
the questionnaire with an open-ended item, “WTiat suggestions do jtju 
have for the improvement of the English program?” Tlie reactions were 
telling a consistent story; mote work in theme writing, a belter grounding 
in grammar, crack-down on the spelling requirements. 

As he lit his pipe, Bob thought, “These will be easy enough to w ork 
into the thesis, but doing something about them will be another matter." 
Ethel Patton, wife of the editor of Reynold's Grove’s weekly newspaper 
and English teacher at the high school for the past fifteen years, was the 
the source of the ruffled tliooght. A long-time resident of the village, she 
was typical of about half of the tcachcn on the Staff. Working primarily 
to bring in a comfortable second income and to combat boredom, this 
group did not get excited very easily about the professional problems of 
ctlucalion. Instead, their own families, social affairs of the village, and the 
kitcst convcTSotion piece around flic school gave them more concern. 
Teaching in Reynold’s Grove was convenient, and no serious thought was 
directed to the possibility of moving elsewhere, llic other half of the staff 
was composed primanly of yxMing tcachcn in their fint year or two of 
professional cxpcriaice. After gaining experience, this group usually 
moved out, allraclcd by systems with better salary schedules. Because of 
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this mobilit)’ factor. Bob found that a major share of his time during the 
past two jcats had been spent with this inexperienced group. As a con- 
sequence of these conditions, curriculum dcselopment proceeded rather 
slowly. 

If the recommended changes in the English pzogram n-ere to be 
effected,somethingwouldha\-ctobedoncconccTning Ethel Patton. Fond 
of literature and dramatics, she pouted most of her energ\' into the junior 
and senior class plaja. That grammar concerned her slightly was attested to 
by themalapropisms and other inaccuracies which dotted her owm speech. 
She carried them off, howe^-er, as if they had been made respectable b)' 
long-time membership in the famfly. Consistently, her pupils ranked lower 
in grammar and spelling sections of achicx-ement tests than thej' did in 
other sections of the examination. 

■ "One solution to the problem would be to assign her to ninth and 
tenth grade English when we move into the new building next year,” 
thought Bob, althongb he knen' she would balk at the idea because she 
preferred working with the older students. Another deterring factor was 
that she and her husband often \isited socially with Virgil Kennedy, the 
superintendent, and his wife. Bob Franklin had no doubt but that she had 
paved the way for her next >'ear’s assignment on more than one of those 
occasions. 

"Wen, there's no solving that one tonight,” leSected Bob, "I’d 
better w^teb my own grammar and spelling instead.” With that thought, 
he turned back to his thesis material. 


How much attention, in curriculum appraisal and development, 
should be paid to the evaluation made of it bv’ the students? To what ex- 
tent should a course be geared to the needs of college-bound pupils if thej- 
do not exist in sufficient number to justify setting up a special class for 
them? What recommendation should the principal make to the superin- 
tendent regarding the work of Ethel Patton? What other sources should 
a principal tap in making an evaluation of the curriculum? 

Fronk Wonders Which Way to Torn 

Frank stirred uneasily at his desl^ as his mind wandered away again from 
the theme he was ti)ing to write. “Somehow,” he thought, “it isn’t quite 
right that I should have to make the choice." As they had already on 
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several occasions during the morning, the incidents that led to his dilemma 
paraded once more through his mind. 

Last Maj’, near the end of Frank's junior year, Mr. Farley, faculty 
adsiscr to the yearbook staff, had asked him to be editor-in<hief. Wien 
Frank had accepted the responsibility, his schedule w'as arranged so that 
the last period of the day would be arailable for his editorial duties. Ac- 
cordingly, all others of the yearbook staff svho held major assignments had 
a similar arrangement. Under Mr. Farley’s direction, a work schedule had 
been blocked out, the themehad been selected, and now, in the last week 
in February, much needed to be done to prepare for meeting the printer's 
deadline. Frank’s work, as editor,steppedup in its demands. 

Each year at Fairfield High School, the senior class had a tradition 
of writing, directing, and presenting a variety show. Revenue from this 
production financed most of the senior class expenses. During the sum- 
mer, Frank wrote a script. In Nos'ember, when scripts were submitted to 
Miss Carson, the faculty adviser, he was delighted to have his chosen. 
Miss Carson and the senior committee that worked with her on this 
production offered Frank the student directorship. At that time, he ivas 
somewhat uneasy about getting himself omcommitted, particularly since 
he knesv that he was in the running for senior scholastic honors. All 
through school, however, he had carried a heavy schedule reasonably 
comfortably, and he had found the diversity to be stimulating. Before he 
accepted the directonhip he had discussed it with Mr. Farley, who told 
him that he had no objection if it did not interfere with his editorial re- 
sponsibilities. When Miss Carson indicated that reliearsals would beheld 
primarily after school and in the evenings, the conflict was seemingly re- 
solved and Frank accepted the directorship. The early work on the variety 
show presented no particular problem. Casting and other organizational 
work consumed December and January'. In early February, however, the 
pace accelerated. It became increasingly difficult to find sufficient re- 
iicarsal time. With production schedul^ for early March, each person 
invoh ed began to fed the tension of the pace. Most members of the cast 
were free at 2:00 p.xt. as the result of a staggered schedule, which per- 
mitted seniors sufficient flexibility to leave at that time for part-time jobs, 
to participate in athletics on their own time, or to be available for other 
extracurricular activities. Finally, Miss Carson announced that rehearsals, 
three times a week, would start at 2:00 pju. Frank raised an objection to 
this arrangement, indicating that he had editorial responsibilities with the 
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yearbook at this time. Miss Carson said that she w-ould speak with Mr. 
Farle>' to see if some compromise plan could be worked out. 

At 2:00 p.M. the next afternoon, when Frank walked into the year- 
book staff meeting, Mr. Farley drew him into his ofBce. 

“Frank,” he had said, “Miss Carson informed me that she needs 
you three timesaweekat2;00p.M.YourememberI told you thatl didn't 
have any objection to your taking the directorship if it didn't interfere 
with your editorial work. With out deadline to meet, things are getting to 
a crucial stage, and if you aren’t here to do your work, we’ll be in a bad way. 

I just don’t see how I can release you. See if you can work it out w’ith Miss 
Carson.” 

Tliat evening, at rehearsal, Frank reported to Miss Carson what 
Mr. Farle)' had said to him. She grew visibly annoyed. 

“I suggested to him that I’d cut down 2:00 P.M. rehearsals to two a 
week, as a w’ay of working it out, and I don't see why that isn't all right. 
You know that this is supposed to be a student production, Frank, and it's 
too late to work anyone else in in your place. If you don’t do it. I’ll have to. 
If Mr. Farley won't compromise. I'm afraid you'll just have to choose 
between the two." 

Frank stared at the ineompleled theme, and he knew that he had to 
make the decision, for Mr. Farley had been similarly annoyed when he 
related to him the details of his conversation with Miss citson during 
home room period this morning. 

"Maybe you will have to choose, Frank, if there’s no other way, but 
youknowhowl fcelaboutit." 

Frank wondered why Miss Carson and Mr. Farley hadn’t worked 
something out, but he knew, too, from his experiences with both of them, 
that each was delcirained. Picking up his pencil, again, Frank decided to 
sec the principal, Mr. Moore, at the end of the period. From previous 
experience, he had found it helpful to talk things over with him. 

‘ Come in, Frank," said Mr. Moore, looking up from his desk. He 
knew from the troubled look on Frank's face that something w’as on his 
mind. What it was was no mystery, either, for just the period before 
Ralplj Farley had been in his office. “Every j-car,” he had stormed, “she 
puls me in this same position, and this time I’m not going to give in to 


What should Mr, Moore say to Frank? Is Frank at all right when 
he thought that he shouldn’t have to make the choice? Should Mr. Moore 
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enter into the problem, since both teacliers apparently had issued an 
ultimatum? Should a point S}’Stein Aat wx)uld limit the number of actisi- 
ties in which students might participate be developed? 

A Request for o Transfer 

“Mr. Harper,” and Linda’s \-oice grew more intense as she continued to 
speah, “I want to be a nurs^ and I need to get as much as possible from 
tiiis biology course. J don’t see how I can, though, if Mr. Chapman u'on’t 
even let its ask questions about our assignments. May I please be trans- 
ferred to Miss Wright’s class?” 

Tom Harper, principal at Ardmore High School, felt wear)' as he 
listened to Linda, and he forced a trace of a smile to disguise the feeling. 
Although she continued to give reasons for making the change, there was 
really no need for her to supply the details. Tom could ha\e anticipated 
nearly everj'thing that she was saying. It was near the end of the first six- 
week period of the year, and at least fii-e other students, all as capable and 
sincere as Linda, had made a similar request for transfer by relating a 
similar storj’. 

Mr. Chapman prepared assignment sheets, on which the daily work 
ivas designated, a ueek in advance. Class lime was primarily for indii'idual 
preparations in the biolog)’ workbook. When questions arose about the 
assignments, Ije utjuld say \Wth increasing irritation, "Youll find what 
jx»u need to know in the reference books, 'nicy'xe listed at the end of each 
assignment." Several students also reported that Mr. Chapman spoke very 
little in class; and that when he did speak he was rather difficult to under- 
stand. A further compbint centered around insufficient periods denoted 
to bboratoi)' work. Sa’cral assignments requited instead the reproduction 
of drawings from one or other of the various reference books. 

Although Tom Harper was in the first year of his principalship at 
Ardmore, he had taught Uierc some years before. He knew that what the 
students were reporting about Sam Qiapman and his classes was true, and 
he knew why. lirly the past summer, Sam h.'id suffered a slight stroke. 
After sc^-cral weeks of cons-alcsccncc; lie seemed greatly improied and 
informed the superintendent tliat lie wxiuld be able to begin the >-car on 
schedule. Sam was two j’can away from retirement, and he liad taught for 
32 yean at Ardmore. During thb sjxin he had been active in many phases 
of the school's life, although In recent jean he had confined himself to 
teaching his biology classes, ^\^^cn Tom was on the teaching staff at Ard- 
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more, he got to Vnow Sam quite wll and bmvlcd on the same team wlh 
him one night a week. From this cjqxriencc. and from eating lunch with 
him occasionally, Tom concluded tliat Sam's anny experience in World 
War I had ncs er quite rubbed off and that he was rather inflexible about 
what he expected of people and when he expected them to do it 

After the initial two requests for a transfer from Sam Qiapman’s 
class, Tom JJarper, first indicating to the students that Mr. Chapman had 
iKcn ill during the summer and probably needed to consers e his strength 
during the opening weeks of school, talked with Sam about the requests. 

“Tlicyll pull that cs ery year, Tom," Sam had said rather brusquely. 
'Tell them to get to work and thcyllbcokay.” 

AVhen Tom Harper had become principal he had determined to 
cut student transfers to a minimum. Frcmi his teaching experience he had 
rememhered that the office counters wac lined each period for the first 
three days. As a teacher it had annoyed him not to be able to stabilize his 
class roster until these shifts fad been made. Accordingly, upon becom- 
ing principal he had established the procedure lliat no transfers svould be 
made during the first three days of classes, and Uiat then they’ svould be 
considacd individually, with the written consent of parents and all teach- 
ers ins-olvcd. This seemed to reduce the quantity’ of requests considerably, 
and the staff had indicated its appros-al of the plan. 

Still, the requests came m pc-nistcntly for transfers from Sam 
Chapman's classes. Tlircc parenb had felt strongly enough about the 
matter to discuss it with Tom Harper. Each seemed to understand why 
tramfcTS presented such a problem, and each, loo, grew less insistent upon 
learning of Sam Oiaptnan’s recent illness. Tom Harper recognized, 
though, tliat unless the situation changed, these explanations would no 
longer suffice. From his talk with Sam about the matter, he had little to 
hope for on that score. The proWcni was further complicated because he 
knew tliat the school system did not haw a policy about physical examina- 
tions. Tom lud hesitated to bring the matter to the attention of the super- 
intendent. With Sam so close to retirement, and substitute biology tcadi- 
ers so hard to get,Tom felt tliat he could predict theicsponse he would get. 

Looking up from his desk, Tom Harper said, "Well, Linda . . 


Sliould Tom 1 laipcr make a discrete appeal to Linda, a serious and 
intelligent student, to help male the most of a difficult pcTSonncl prob- 
lem? Sliould Tom lay aside his personal feeling of regard for Sam Chap- 
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man .and tell him that he must loosen up his classroom procedures? 
Should the superintendent be informed of the situation? If Sam persisted 
in his same inflexible pattern, should he be permitted to continue teach- 
ing? 

The Class Reunion 

Although no ashtraj-s were \asible on the desk of John Warner, principal 
of Coolidge High School, Phil Acton and Marvin Potter lit cigarettes 
shortly after entering his office. “We're here, John," Phil announced, 
“to . . 

John Warner’s face muscles twitched with annoyance at the flip 
familiarity of the pair, as he recalled them as students some ten years ago. 
Irascible then, they had managed to stay just enough inside the school 
niles to graduate. Both had indulgent parents who had bought them auto- 
mobiles when they were still juntots. Too much money had contributed 
to their irresponsibility. During the past ten years Phil and Marvin had 
cut a swath in the ser% ice club and youngcoun ti}’ club sets. 

. . make arrangements with you to get the thousand dollars 
that our class set aside ten y*earsago for our reunion. Marv and I have been 
named codiairmen, and we’re planning to has'e a real affair.” 

“Just a moment, please,” John Warner answered, as he mosed to 
one of the filing cabinets, “111 need to get the ledger.” While Phil and 
Marvin looked around the office scarchingly and finally flicked their ashes 
into a wastebasket, John Warner turned to the pages containing the 
class financial record. 

“Yes, here it is,” he resumed, and he placed a finger on the figure 
that represented the balance of the fund. 

“According to the records, though, there is a total of $731.24 in the 
class account.” 

Phil and Marvin rose to their feet swiftly. With more than a trace 
of anger, Marvin was the first to speak. 

“But the class spcdfically set aside a fund of one thousand dollars 
to be used for its tenth reunion. It should still be there.” 

Irritated at the implication, John Warner took a deep breath and 
reviesved the picture calmly. He explained that when the class had gradu- 
ated there was a balance of weff os-er one thousand dollars. Bills for ex- 
penses of the senior prom, however, were slow in being presented. He 
produced the vouchers showing that the last of the bills was not paid until 
the August fblloudng the class's graduation. 
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Phfl and Manin ga\-c the records no more than a cursor)' gbnce. 
Reaching for their hats, thej’ turned to lear-c tJic office. 

“This is not the first time Ih-c heard of trouble like this,” Phil re- 
marhed over his shoulder, “and 1 intend to find out uhat happened to our 
thousand dollars.” With that they lefL 

John Warner sat for some time at his desk, shaken by the brief but 
unexpected encounter. Thinking of the trouble caused by earmarked 
funds and of the difficult)' in getting seniors and their class sponsors to 
follow good business procedures in the frantic days surrounding gradua- 
tion exercises, he turned, with some anxict)', to all of the class records and 
hoped that e\-er)'thing would be complete. 

Two daj'S latCT, when John Warner anstiercd his phone he l 2 eard 
the superintendent, Mr. Ilars'cy, say, “John, this is Jim Hanq*. Two fel- 
lows, a Phil Acton and a Mar\-in Potter, liave Just been in my office. The)' 
were mad as hops about some reunion fund of a thousand dollars that their 
class is supposed to hare left in the senior account. 1 know how these 
tilings go, John, so I calmed them down some, but I promised to look into 
thematterandgetin touch with thcm.Could we . . .” 


Should thehigh school be the custodian of earmarked funds? What 
are the public relations implications of a case like this? Assuming that all 
the records in tiiis case are complete and accurate, what action should be 
taken toward Phil Acton and hfan'in Potter? WTiat accounting and audit- 
ing procedures should pertain to high school funds? 

A Run of Bad Publicity 

It seemed to br^in the night of that basketball game, thought Ralph Mc- 
Intosh, principal of Middlebrook High School. As he sat in his office the 
week before school was to resume in September, his mind kept returning 
to some of the esenls of the prm’ious saneslcr. ^ch recollection brought 
a shudder of disquietude. “No doubt about it,” he mused, “things surdy 
piled up after that prae.” 

Back in Febiuai)-, Middlebrook was scheduled to play Barton. A 
rivalry of many years standing behveen these teams was intensified by the 
fact tliat both of them went into the game undefeated. Anticipating a 
sellout crow d, Ralph had wxiiked late in bis office and had eaten a packed 
lunch in order to be on hand early to superrise the sale of tickets. A half- 
hour before the doors were sdiedolcd for opening, hower-er, a crowd of 
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so’cral hundred people had ^thered outside the building. Banging at the 
doors and elbowing for position, cadi person seemed to be in surly com- 
petition witli the others. Ralph had gazed at the sight mth dismay, de- 
ciding that no matter how bad things became it was still better to open 
the doors at the announced lime rather than let some in early in order to 
reduce the tension. The next hour was a nightmare, Wien the doors were 
opened the mob surged in. Ralph’s enjoiner for them to t.-3ke their time 
was lost in the onrush. When his glasses were bent and he became ruffled 
and shouted that the doors would be shut, those who heard him responded 
with cat calls. Fifteen minutes before the game was due to begin, Red 
Wjatt, sports editor of the newspaper, ssas pushed through the door, 
dishcscled and cliewing furiously at the split remrjant of a cigar. Ralph 
caught his disdainful scowl as he was swept into the gymnasium. Surcease 
did not come with the sale of the last awilable tictet, howes’er. The doors 
were shut on three or four hundred di^runtled people, many of whom 
Ralph recognized as steady patrons of past games, His explanation that to 
sell more tickets on an emergency basis would be a violation of fire regula- 
tions and a placing of the players in jeopardy didn’t reach the angry fans, 
lie finally gave up trying to explain and pacify. The snatches of tlie game 
tliat he saw did nothing to reduce the tempo, for the score always was tied 
or the teams separated by no more than one or two points. Most of his 
time was spent in going from door to door and window to window. Refus- 
ing to accept the fact that they would not be able to see the game, many 
fans tried to force open doors in remote sections of the building. Two win- 
dows were broken and an attempt made to gain entrance through them. 

Wiat seemed to be the final Wow occurred in the last five seconds 
of the game, when a Barton player deftly scooped the ball away from a 
confidently dnlibling Middlcbrook guard and drove half the length of the 
floor to score the winning points of the game. Every jubilant action of the 
Barton fans serxed as a barb to the shocked Middlcbrook crowd, which 
shuffled angrily out of the school. 

But the worst incident of all, Ralph McIntosh was not to learn 
about until cs-en later. As the two teams weieshowenog, one of the Barton 
players was struck and his nose was broken. In the ensuing investigation, 
reports were very’ confusing in reference to who struck whom first. The 
upshot of the incident, howexor, was that the Barton coach was furious. A 
complaint was lodged the next day with the State Commissioner of 
Athletics, and Middlcbrook was put on a year’s disciplinary probation for 
failure to maintain sufficient control. Specifically, the ruling called atten- 
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tion to the fact that no policeman had been on dut)- at the game, and that 
this, among other things, constituted negligence. 

In the neaA'spaper accounts of the game and the subsequent proba- 
Uonai)- action, Red W^yatt, the sports editor, reflected the annoyance he 
so obs-iously had felt presiously. For scseral nights afterwards he included 
in bis column letters criticizing the school for its “obvious mismanage- 
ment of the ticket situation.” 

Then came a succession of annoying csents throughout the re- 
mainder of the year. 

In March, a boy* cut his hand in a shop accident at the school. He 
was taken to the emagency room of the hospital and treated. The next 
day, a reporter called Ralph McIntosh to inquire about it. In the cons ersa- 
tion the reporter asked why the paper had not been called earlier. 
Obliquely, he suggested that the school might have been trying to “cover 
up” another embarrassing inddcntThe article, although written with a 
strai^t news coverage format, appeared conspicuously on the front page. 

Later that month, scs'cral parents called Ralph Ivlclntosh to protest 
the contents of a “gossip column” in the latest issue of the school ness’s- 
paper. With the prom less than tss-o months ass-ay, the student columnbt 
had written entertainingly but sisidly about the maneuvers of certain 
seniors to "line up dates.” Patents of the girls named in the column saw 
thevis-idness but not thecntertainincnL 

In the middle of May, when senior ass-ards were announced, Joe 
Hunt reccis-cd considerable publicity as the class salutatorian. Joe had 
majors in the s-ocational cumoilum and had had an excellent record in 
school citizenship. Scs-enl disappointed parents, howcs-cr, failed to take 
this ness-s in a sanguine light. “Why," they had asked Ralph McIntosh, 
“are grades in vocational and commercial subjects counted the same as 
those in tlic tougher collie preparatory courses?” They seemed less than 
satisfied with his explanation. 

After a string of beautiful days in June, it unexpectedly rained on 
the afternoon of commencement. Traditionally Middlebrook had its com- 
mencement exercises out-of-doors in the stadium, where there was ample 
room for all who wished to attend. Although plans always were developed 
for the possibility of indoor exercises, practice for that contingency la^ed 
because few beliesed that the optional plan ever would be needed. It was 
this year, tliough. and unfortunately the weather broke so late in the day 
that there was little chance to forewarn aunts, uncles, grandjarents, and 
friends from out of town of the diange. With limited space in thc’audi- 
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torium, only four tickets per graduate could be allocated. Not only was 
the conrmencement a lackluster ceremony by comparison, but many rela- 
tives and friends found with dismay that they had driven to Middlebrook 
insuin. 

“\Vliat will they find next to light on?” Ralph wondered, as he 
turned to the plan he was det'eloping to reduce the chances for hazing of 
incoming sophomores by the upperclassmen on the opening day of school. 


Are incidents such as these indicatu'c of serious communit)' dis- 
satisfaction with a school? How many of these problems were of an "act of 
fate” nature? Might some of them hav-e been avoided by a planned course 
of action? Must a principal learn to lake problems like these reasonably 
lightly in order to a\'oid becoming emotionally trapped by his position? 


CHALLENGES TO ACTION 

Playing svilh almost infinite variety around some central problem cores, 
frreideuts similar to those desenbed occur every day in thousands of 
secondary schools. Each tends to arise because of the virtual impossibilit)' 
of complete predictabilit)' where people and other factors are concerned. 
Each in a sense represents a conflict, or at least a problem, situation. No 
"best laid” o^anizational plan that will keep situations similar to these 
from arising has been devised. Assuredly, a school without problems 
would exist only hypothetically; and, indeed, if it were possible for one to 
come into being, it would not be desirable. 

This is no attempt to rationalize our inability to do aNS’ay with 
problems by setting up tlie position that it would be an undesirable goal 
to achieve. To keep certain types of problems from existing by careful 
planning is obriously necessary; to encourage the development of othen, 
such as tire type of problem a youngster has in preparing for a career 
choice, is just as apparent. 

The point, however, is that a challenge is presented to administra- 
tors when problem situations arise, be they unexpected or anticipated. 
Those who feel secure only when not assailed by problems, particularly the 
kind brought to them by others, cannot, in all probability, perfonn pro- 
ductively as administrators. Security in a problem-solving environment, 
however, can be acquired by most responsible people if they are willing to 
accumulate the skills that make this possible. 
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To return to a thought expressed earlier in this chapter, one of the 
first steps is to develop furthera genuine respect for people and a favorable 
attitude tonurd working with them, particularly as thej- struggle to find 
n-ays of coping with their ensnronmcnL Basically, this is an assessment 
that must be made b^• each person, as he reacts introspcctis'cly to what 
happens to him when he worls s^ith oUien. There arc those v- ho osteirsibly 
relate productively and harmoniously with others but lack any genuine 
personal satisfaction in the process. Indeed, it b possible to perform n-ilh 
apparent success in this area, otpeiicndng at the same time discomfort 
with or antipathy toward people. 

■ An additional necessary step is a building up of the skills that 
enable the administrator to gain control os cr problems in order to avoid 
being controlled by them. By this process, he can exercise a great deal of 
choice about the Iratlleground on nhich he will meet the problem. As this 
skill becomes finely honed, he finds that he is ambushed less and less fre- 
quently. This skni-building process is a many-faceted thing, howes'cr— one 
that must be adapted, refined, and developed throughout an entire ad- 
ministntis'e career. There is no perfect correlation, no magic touchstone, 
that leads to an "if this— then this” type of control. The most impor- 
tant thing is the abQity to recc^ize the types of problems that are most 
CTudal. Control over &cse keeps serious treble from arising and results 
in an atmosphere that permits the learning of more subtle aspects of the 
problem-soU-ing process. 

The incidents presented above were designed to illustrate problems 
that might confront secondary school administraton in some of their 
major task areas — instruction, pupil and stafi personnel, business manage- 
ment, and school-community' idations. No attempt uns made to con- 
struct them in corapiehensi\-e fashion. Much, purposely, n-as left to the 
imagination of the reader. There was no effort directed tou-ard making 
them illustrations of good or poor adminbtralis-e practice. They all, how- 
ever, hare this common component: each inreivcs both porple and 
problems in interaction. The problems wo\-en into them were those that 
might hare been anticipated and those that were unexpected. The most 
fruitful analysis of these incidents arises when the reader makes an effort 
to put himself into the complex of the problems. In this uuy a “feci” for 
the situation results, and a uuip and woof kind of analysis permits a situa- 
tional ins-cstigation of the problems. Approaching the incidents with a 
detadicd air of objectisity might casfly lead to the type of tactical error 
that often results when hinds^t is employed. Identihing, thus, with 
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\-3rjous people in the problem sihiaUons quickly makes it obvious that 
solutions are rarely pat, at least the type of solution brought to the prob- 
lem by only one of the persons im-oh-ed directly or indirectly with it. 
Tliere is a N’ariability in perspectis-e of the problem, in s-aluc patterns, in 
the number of components to be considered as eWdcnce before solutions 
are determined, which show's, in bold relief, that problem-soh'ing is rarely 
an easy process to be exercised imilalcfally by the administrator. It is, 
rather, a process at which he is almost constantly working witli others to 
effect solutions that arc compatible, workable, and appropriate to the 
problem at hand. 


CONCLUSION 

For those interested in equipping themselves with the necessary' skills, 
leavened with the right kind of temperament, administration is an exciting 
and rewarding business. Ever since society delegated to the schools a large 
measure of responsibility for the education of its young people, cacli point 
in time has had its challenges, rarticularly stimulating is secondaty’ cdua- 
lion now', with oiu society confrontcsl hy so many crucial issues, hlotc and 
more educators must see a promising arenue for their skills and interests 
in the career of a secondary' school administrator. No book alone can pro- 
voke such commitment. Wc hope, liowcs'cr, that it will help to make 
more meaningful those experiences in secondary education through winch 
you has'C already lived and better equip those of you who see the challenge 
of a leadership career in thisadministiathe field. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1. From your experiences in the secondary schools, present an incident 
involving an administrathc problem. Analyze the action taken and 
identify the key factors in tlicproblcm.If youbclic\'c that a different 
solution would has'c been more appropriate, present your proposed 
action and analyze the rekrthemerits of the hvoapproachts. 

2, Select one of the incidents reported in this chapter and answer llic 
follow ing questions: 

a. What was the caitral problem confronting the administrator? 

b. \Vcrc sufHcicnt facts prcsaslcd to permit a solution of the prob- 
lem? If not, what additiorulelataare needed.’ 
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c. \Vhat steps should the administrator tahe to effect a solution? 
^^'T^y do you advocate this action? 

3. Read one of tlie cases in Sargent and Bclisic, Anderson and Dasaes, 
or Campbell, Corbally, and Ramstyer (see Selected Readings), How 
docs this case differ from those you have read in this chapter? What 
are the components of the case approach that you are finding most 
beneficial in your analysis of administrative problems? 
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chapter 2 


THE SETTING 


Friends and toes op mooqvn secondary school education arc filling 
books, pamphlets, “Letters to the Editor” columns, television screens, 
and all the rest of the communication media with charges and counter* 
chafes about the secondat}' school. The present-day high school or junior 
high school did not spring fullgrown from the ground. Schoob have long 
histories, and these histories have deep meaning for the current discussions 
of secondary education. Unfortunately, present problems arc often 
attached with no serious study of the historical background that has 
shaped these problems. It is the purpose of this chapter to consider fJic 
historical background of tlic American secondary school and to relate 
this background to thcprescntsccnc. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Probably no secondary school teacher or administrator has proceeded 
through his midc^raduatc teacher education program without hearing 
and reading about the Latin grammar school, the academy, or llic Kalama- 
zoo ease. We shall discuss these and other historical elements briefly 
here, pointing out those developments that seem particularly pertinent 
for consideration b)’a secondary jcbooladoiinistrator. 
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The laUn Grammar School 

The La tin grammar school r\-as transpbnted from England to the colonies 
\nlh S'crj- little change in cither funrtion or fonnat. The first such school 
in America was the Boston Latin Grammar School, established in 1635. 
Although Vnown as secondar)- schools, most colonial Latin grammar 
schools were parallel to existing clcmcntarj- (common or dame) schools 
rather than upward extensions of such schoils. Actually, attendance at 
the Latin grammar school instead of at the common school was more an 
indication of a student’s social and economic position than of his educa- 
tional attainments. Brubacher reports that a number of boj'S (girls were 
not eligible for attendance) entered the Latin school at the age of se\-en 
or eight and that it uus not unusual for beginning reading to ^ included 
in the curriculum offering of these schools.* 

The curriculum of the Latin grammar school was designed to pre- 
pare boj-s for college and for aimtuaJ sersi'cc in church or state. Study of 
the classics comprised the great bulb of the curriculum. Although these 
schools were theoretically free, the narrowness of the curriculum and its 
obrious inappropriateness except for those few’ destined for collie made 
the school less than popular witlr the great majorit>- of the population. For 
cample, Massachusetts towns of a certain size were required by law to 
maintain Latin grammar schools and many preferred to pay the fine lesied 
for failure to establish such schools rather l^n to maintain them. 

Kcquiremcnls for graduation from the Latin school w ere nebulous. 
For the most part, a hoy attended this school until he reached the age and 
attained the necessarj* proficiency in the classics to enter the college of his 
choice. Tn this sense, then, these schools were college prcpaiator>- schools 
with Uic curriculum domiruted bj’ the entrance requirements of either 
colonbl or English colleges and unis-cnilics. 

historically significant as the first institution for secondary’ 
education in America, the Latin grammar school did not cser prosper 
greatly in this country. In the New England colonics it experienced some 
success, but es'cn here the success was not widespread. In the Southern 
colonics, the w cahhicr families usually sent their sons bach to England for 
all of their formal education. It seems fair to say that thb period in our 
history war sirftafjy dcsoid of general opportuniTies for education bejond 
Ihccommon school. 
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The Academy 

By tlic end of the first Iialf of the eighteenth century', social and political 
conditions led to increasing demands for cither a changed Latin grammar 
school or a new institution to meet those needs that the Latin school 
could not meet. Because of unwillingness or of inabilit)’, or perhaps a 
combination, the Latin grammar school did not make any major changes 
to satisfy new demands. Consequently, between the years 1750 and 1800 
a strong new institution known as the academy gained strength rapidly. 

Tlje first and probably the best Jenorvn of the early academies tvas 
that founded by Benjamin Franklin in Philadelphia in 1751. It was Frank- 
lin’s hope that the classics could be abandoned in favor of English gram- 
mar and literature. He also added such subjects as accounting, astronomy, 
geography, history, and natural science, although he was unable to per- 
stiadcliis backers to make the school as “prartical" as he had hoped. 

Tlie Andover Academy in Massachusetts was the primary model 
for sca^emics in Ameeics. * This school inefoded a wide rar/efy of “practi- 
cal” subjects in addition to Greek and Latin grammar. It is worth while to 
note that the academy recognized the value of certain terminal programs 
as well as the usual college-preparatory curriculum. Commercial and sci- 
entific fields of endea\-ot were assuming importance, and these fields did 
not necessarily require college graduation for entrance into their practice. 

Another step taken during this period was the organization of 
academics for girls. This early development of secondary education for 
girls represented a gromng recognition of the need for something more 
than elementary reading and writing instruction for the women of 
America. 

In certain respeeb, the academies had the same defeeb as the Latin 
grammar schools. They generally paralleled common schools. They were, 
for the most part, private tuition schools and as such served only a small 
and select group of studenb. In spite of the broader curriculum, the acad- 
emies did not serve the broad needs of a wide segment of the population. 

On the positive side, the academies did greatly broaden the curricu- 
lum that was considered appropriate for secondary education. Perhaps the 
most important fact about the academics is the large number of them 
established in this country. Popular sentiment for secondary education 
in America was reflected by the fact that the academy experienced such 
rapid growtir during the late 1700’s and the early J800’s. Although 
2IWd..pp.43(M35. 
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mates v'anv it would appear that there were well over 6,000 such institu- 
tion in the United States around the middle of the nineteenth centurj'. 


The High School 


Two conflicting ideas present in the academy movement led to the estab- 
lishment of the high school. The first Idea was that secondarj' education 
should be amilable to all American diildren. This idea was reflected in 
the rapid gronth and broadened curriculum of the academy, and in the 
establishment of academies for girls. Against this was the idea that sec- 
ondar)’ education was a prh-ilegc for which tlic students should pay— an 
idea reflected in the lach of free academies except in a few' areas, notably 
New Yort Also in opposition to the first concept was the catiyos-er to 
the academies of a great deal of classical curriculum material from the 


Latin schools. Tliis somewhat less than utilitarian subject matter stood in 
opposition to the growing demands for a curriculum that would sers'C 
cc^in practical and terminal ends. A final important consideration was 
the need for a school that would follow* rather than compete with the 
elemental)' or common school. 

These and other factoR led to the dcsclopment of the free public 
high school. Although Connecticut had enabling legislation for the crea- 
tion of such schools as early as 1795. the fint free public high school was 
opened m Boston in 1821. Known fint as the Boston English Classical 
Schwl, this school became the Boston English High School in 1824. In 
1826, a similar school was organized for ptb. 

The important characteristics of these schools, which were the 
direct forcrunnen of todaj’s high schooL were that thes' were upssard 
cxtcnsioiis of the Clemen tarv- school (graduation from the common school 
w-as usually a prerequisite to admission to the high school), thes* stressed 
the practical fields and de-emphasized the classical curriculum, they 
pros-Klcd terminal education as well as college preparatory wort, and they 
were open to all chOdren at public expense. The high school was an im- 
mediate success, although It wus not unbl well after the early s caR of the 
high school tliat the academy rapidly declined in importance:. It seems 
safe to say that the high school for all chAdren grew because of the recog- 
mzed strength of the academy for a few' children rather than because of 
any inherit wcatncsscs of the academy. As the high school conUnued to 
grmv. academies cither were xephccd. became colleges or normal schools, 
or continued as strong, prisatc. college-preparatory insUtutions 
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In 1827, Massachusetts passed legislation requiring all communi- 
ties of certain size to maintain a public high school supported by taxation. 
It uus not. hott-cver, until the fomous Falamazoo Case of 1874 that the 
le^Iitj' of public tax support for secondary education « as finally settled. 
Tlie complainants in this case claimed tliat education beyond the common 
school was an unnecessary luxury and that those who desired such educa- 
tion should pay for it. Judge Cooley, in the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Michigan which he authored, traced the histoiy of public education in 
Michigan and reported the unanimous opinion of the court that both 
educational history and educational law in Michigan supported the right 
of a school board to offer 5ca>ndary education at public expense.* Tliis 
decision became a precedent for similar cases in many other states. Cub- 
berly cites it as a major victory in what he has called “the battles for free 
public schools.”* 

Following the decision in fCalamazoo, the growth of the public 
high school was phenomenal. The social, political, and economic condi- 
tions that first ga\’c rise to the high school continued to support its in- 
crease. Continued industrialization, the expanding frontier, the rise of 
stale universities with the impetus of the Morrill Act, and increased na- 
tional wealth, all contributed to the growth of the public high school. 

Strangely enough, many of the \-exing problems that face secondary 
school educators today faced the early high school. Terminal curriculum 
tracks as opposed to college preparator)* tracks were discussed and debated. 
The place of the classics in the public school was as “hot” a subject in 
1900 as it is now. As a matter of foci, some students of the secondary school 
curriculum agree with Parker’s contention that little else than more 
courses has been added to the high school since its early dajs.® 

Tlie first high schools recognized hvo objectives: that of preparing 
directly for adult life (tenninal uwk) and that of preparing indirectly for 
adult life \ia college or university (college preparatory work). As the high 
school grew in enrollment, it became apparent that the students who saw 
this school as a terminal scltooling experience had many and varied life 
objectives. The hvo-fold division ^came complicated as the noncollege- 

* Stuart w. School District No. J of Kalamazoo. 30 Mich. 69 (1874). TJie decision 
in this case is cited in detail in Robert R. Hamilton and Paul R. Mort, The Law and 
Public Education. Revised Edition (Brooklyn: The Foundation Press, 1959), pp. 
156-162. 

<EIhvx>od P. Cubberly, Public Education ui the United States, Revised Edition 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934), pp. 265-04. 

® J.Cedl Patler, unpublished lecture notes. University of California (Berkeley), 1955. 
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bound segment of the student body expressed desires for preparation to 
meet s-arj’ing objectis’es. This led to hs'O dwelopments. The first was the 
establishment within a single high school of a number of courses of study. 
Students entered a course of study suited to their objectives, whether 
commercial, technical, orcollege-prcparatoiy.The second was the develop- 
ment of separate high schools for students with specific objectives. Thus, 
commercial high schools and technical high schools were developed for 
those students not preparing for college. 

Both of these developments created problems that still plague 
secondary education. The discussions in the 1960’s of the place of the 
"comprehensive" high school, of the x-alues of separate technical and 
vocational schools, and of the question of tj'pes of graduation diplomas 
or certificates that should be issued, all stem from problems that have 
been present since the first high school opened its doors. 

The Junior High School 

The histOTj' of college-high school articulation b long and interesting, and 
careful scrutiny of it must await a dbcussion of purposes. Howcs'cr, it 
should be noted that college and university personnel played a greater 
role than did secondary school educators in &e creation of the junior high 
school. The National Education Association’s Committee of Ten (1893), 
the Committee of Fifteen (1895), the Committee on College Entrance 
Requirements (1893), and the Committee on Economy of Time in Edu- 
cation (1912) were all composed predominately of college presidents, 
deans, and professors; and all recommended the downward ertension of 
secondary school education into the seventh and eighth grades to facili- 
tate increased preparation for college. 

In the early 1900’s sarious communities began to experiment with 
the de\-clopmcnt of a senior and a junior high school divbton. Junior high 
schools in Columbus, Ohio, and in Berkeley, California, claim to be the 
first in the nation. Many communities were content to departmentalize 
the sex-enth and eighth grades and retain the typical 8-4 organization, but 
even in these early years one could find $-6, 6-2-4, 6-4-4, and 6-3-5 plans 
as well as the more tj-pical 6-3-3 arrangement. 

Although the idea of belter, or at least more, preparation for col- 
lege gave impetus to the Junior high school movement, psychological and 
sociological bases soon gaveaddedsuppott.Ps)-chological studies indicated 
that children of theage to be in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades xvere 
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undergoing great psychological changes that required special recognition. 
Problems faced by students in the transition from elementary to secondary 
schools also ga^•e support to a transitional school. 

Finally, expediency played an important role in the rapid growth of 
junior high schools during the 1920’s and 1930’s. School enrollments 
rapidly outgrew school facilities and many communities chose to build 
junior high schools nlher than construct more expensive high schools. 
By eliminating the ninth grade from the senior high school, high school 
facilities were often made to meet enrollment growth without construct- 
ing new high schools. This led to many junior high school programs that 
were little more than upper elementary scliool programs transfened to a 
separate building. 

GROWTH OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL AOMINfSTRATtON 

Tlie principalship in American secondary' education is a position with a 
much longer history than is possessed by the position of superintendent 
of schools. In the early days of education in the United States, lay school 
committees performed those tasks now commonly performed by superin- 
tendents of schools. However, whenever a school had more than one 
teacher, a head teacher or principal teacher was almost alwa)? appointed 
by the school committee. Tlie early academics had their headmasters, and 
many schools use this term today to describe the position of the principal. 

Early head teachers were generally given little released time for 
administrative duties. Tlicy were usually responsible for discipline in the 
school and would conduct school committee memben and other visitors 
on inspection trips through the schools. As secondary schools became 
larger, principals became responsible for scheduling students and teachers 
and were required to submit s’arious reports concerning attendance, 
courses of study, and the like. 

By the last half of the nineteenth century, there was a growing 
tendency to recognize a profession of educational administration. Admin- 
istrative duties hccamc too burdensome for school committee members 
and the superintendency became recognized as the administrative arm of 
the committee. In many cases, high school prindpals were named as super- 
intendents and the duties of the supenntendency were added to those of 
tlie principalship. In other cases, the two positions were kept separate. 

It is fair to say, then, that the high school principalship has existed 
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in the United States from the time that there were high schools with more 
than one teacher. The concept of educational administration as a profes- 
sion, ho\ve\-er, is of fairly recent ori^n. 


ENROLLMENT TRENDS 

In tracing the histor)* of the secondary school, it is important to describe 
certain quantitatise facts about secondary education. These quantitative 
facb base certain qualitative implications. In considering enrollment data 
—or any figures relating to public education in the United States — it is 
well to remember that e\ en tbe best sources often gis'e little better than 
highly informed estimates. The transmission of figures from the teacher 
to the principal to tbe superintendent to the state department of educa- 
tion and, finally, to some natiorul agencj' such as the United States Office 
of Education is a process not conduch'c to complete accuracj' in the firral 
report. Another problem is that of definition. What, for example, is a 
high school student? Is be anjone in grades 9 through 12 or is he anyone 
in grades 7 through 12? If a school district uses the 6-4-4 plan, how’ are 
students in grades 13 and 14 classified? Often different states will answer 
these questions differently, which leads again to certain distortions in 
national reports.* 

In the discussions to follow', efforts are made to indicate the defi- 
nitions used in arrinng at the figures presented. The reader should pay 
attention to trends and to relatir-e positions, however, rather than become 
too engrossed in particular figures. 

Number of Students 

Tabic 1 pTOsides information concerning enrollments in secondary schools 
in the United Stales since 18S9. It should be noted that secondary schools 
arc defined as grades 9 through 12, that data are for both public and pri- 
\-3tc schools, and that territories of the United States (and also the stales 
of Alasta and 1 lawaii) arc not included in the tabulations. 

Tlic most significant column in Table 1 is probably the one relat- 
ing to sccondar)’ school enrollment as a percentage of secondaiy-school- 
age south (ages 14-17). It h not surprising that the number of cbildren 
in school has increased steadily, for the total population of the United 

Jore of State Educational /n* 
Handbook 1, Bullctiii Ko. 8 


* Sec United States Office of Education. The O>mn>on C 
fonrutioD. State Educational Records and Reports Scries. 
( Wasliingt on. D C.; Cos eminent Printing Ofee, 1953) ’ 
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Table 1. Enrollment Data for ScJ3Do;5 in tjje United States. 


"i'ear 

Sccondar\’ School 
Enrollment 

Population,* 
l-f-17 years of age 

Secondary’ School 
Enro/Iment as a 
per cent ofpbpnbtion, 
agedJ4-J7 

1889 

359,949 

5,354,655 

6.7 

1900 

699,405 

6.152,231 

n.4 

1910 

1,115,398 

7,220,298 

15.4 

1920 

2,500,176 

7,755,841 

?2.? 

1950 

4,804,255 

9,341.221 

51.4 

I9-10 

7,123,009 

9,720.419 

75.3 

1950 

6.427,042 

8,404,757 

76.5 

1954 

7,108,373 

8.839,0003 

80.4 

1958 

8,880,000* 

10,965,000* 

81.03 

1959 

9.240.000* 

— 



‘ Includes nopubtion in Armed Sen-ices and institutions. 

3 Estiinafcd- 

^ Calculated usmscnTOllmcnt and estimated }>eicentage. 

Sources: O.S. Omcc of Education, “Statistical Snmman of Education, 19$3>S4," 
Dicnnial Surves" of Education in the United States, 1952-^4. Washington, D.C.: Cov- 
emment Printing Office, 1957, p. 26; Scliool Life. September 1958, p. 8; and School 
EiYe, September 1959. p, 26. 

States lias sliovcn a regular iriCTcisc. The great I'Hcreasc m the attracting 
and holding powers of tlie secondary school, however, presents problems 
of much greater scope than the mere provision of increased seating space 
for an increased audience. It is apparent from even a casual analwis that 
Ihc student body of the secondary school today is of a much different 
make-iip than w.is thestudent body in, say, 1920. It is not our purpose here 
to analj-zc thcs'ast political, economic, and social changes lliat have re- 
sulted in the fact th.at almost all children who arc of the age to be in a 
secondary school arc, in fact, there. We would stress, however, that the 
facts show that (hey arc in attendance and. furthermore show that the 
trend apix»is to be continuing toward a 100 per cent enrollment of those 
who, by age alone, arc eligible forcnrollmcnt. 


Number of Graduafes 

It seems important to pay some attention to the number of students who 
arc successful in the/r high school careers. Table 2 prorides information 
concerning gradtiatcs from both public and private high schools. It is 
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Table 2. High School Graduates, 1870-i958 


Year 

Number of High 
School Graduates 

Population, 17 
years of age 

ffigh 5c/ioof Graclu-ifcs 
as a per cent of popu- 
lation, aged 17 

1870 

16,000 

815.000 

2.0 

1880 

23,634 

946,026 

2.5 

1890 

43,731 

1,259,177 

3.5 

1900 

94,883 

1.489,146 

6.4 

1910 

156,429 

1.786.240 

8.8 

1920 

311.266 

1,855,175 

16.8 

1930 

666,904 

2.295.822 

29.0 

1940 

1,221,475 

2.403.074 

50.8 

1950 

1,199,700 

2,034.450 

59.0 

1954 

1,276,100 

2,128,600 

60.0 

1958 

1,333.500* 

— 

— 


* Dtimatcd. 

Sourw. U5. Office of Education, "Statirtical Summat}' of Education, 

Biennial Survey of Education in the United States. 1952-54. W’aslim|lon,13.C.! Go>'* 
emmeot Printing Office, 1937, p. 27; and School li/c, No» enalser 1 939, p. ] 2. 

apparent not only Oial an incteasing percentage oi the school-agc popula- 
tion is attending school, but also that an incrosing proportion of the 
population is graduating from high school. This fact, of course, is inter- 
preted irr different v.aj's by different people. To some it represents the in- 
creasmgchallcngc W thchtgh school; to others it signifies decreasing stand- 
ards for high school graduation. Kegardless of interpretation, the fact is 
present and must be dealt with by the secondary school administrator. 

Number of Secondary School* 

There arc various estimates of the number of secondary schools in the 
\3nited States. Tlie most recent complete national survey res’ealed that 
there were 25,637 public secondary schools and 3,913 private secondary 
schools.^ TItese figures include four-year high schools, junior high schools, 
senior high schools, and undivided (usually siic-year) high schools. The 
total of about 29,500 secondary schoob is probably quite accurate to date 
as there has been no major change in thb number since 1938.* 

The average high school is still a small high school. In 1954, forty 

r United States Office of Education, "Statistical SuniTnaty of Education, 1955-1954,’’ 
BiennuJ Siiney of Education w the Uofted States, 1932-;95.f (Washington, D.C.; 
Government Printing Office, 1937), pp. 4-5. 

»Ibicf..p.3. ■ 
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stales provided complete data regarding enrollment in public schools by 
school districts. Over half of the almost 46,000 school districts reporting 
enrolled less than 25 pupils. Only about 8 per cent of these districts had 
over 1,000 pupils.® As unbelievable as this may seem in these days of “big- 
ness ” the fact remains that the small high school is still present in very- 
large numbers. 

In brief, an ever-increasing pcrcenta^ of youth in the high school 
age group is in attendance in American public and private secondary 
schools. In addition, the number of graduates from high school is increas- 
ing. The number of secondary schools in this country’ has remained fairly 
stable for the past twenty years and the small high school is still much in 
evidence. These arc significant facts to remember in any discussion of the 
changing purposes of the American secondary school. 


CHANGING PURPOSES 

Almost every definition of administration or leadership includes some 
mention of the function of assisting an organization in meeting its pur- 
poses. It is necessary', then, to consider carefully the purposes of the 
American public secondary school. 


Early Purposes 

In the days of the Latin grammar school, the question of purpose was not 
a difficult one. The major purpose of these schools was to prepare boys for 
college and for eventual service as leaders in the church or government. En- 
rollments were small, and secondary* school education was a privilege of 
the feu' rather than a right of the many. 

For the most part, this singleness of purpose was an accepted pat- 
tern. In many cases, (he secondary- school prepared boys for an English 
college or university. Thus, with no real “free" schools attd with a well- 
accepted single purpose, there was little cause for confusion about or 
study of the functions of a public secondary sdiool. 


New Demands and Purposes 


With growing economic, political, and social demands upon American 
citizens, many began to challenge the value of a totally classical secondary 


* United States Office of Education, •‘StatisUcs of Stale School S)'StCTns: Ornnialion, 
Staff Pupib, and Finances. 19S5-19H’* fifcnniil Sunw of Eduation in the United 
Stales (952-1954. (Washington. D.C.: Covemment mjting Office. p. -f. 
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education. Benjamin Franklin was Init Tcflccling a general attitude when 
he began his efforts to acate a "practical" sccondar)- school. By "practical,” 
Franklin and other leaders in the academy movement were referring par- 
ticularly to preparation for careers in business and commerce as opposed 
to the early emphasis on the ministry and politics (law) alone. For ex- 
ample, the growing merchant fleet required nasigalors, accountants, and 
insurance underwaters— to namebut a few of the “practical” ocaipations. 
Tliese positions Tcquircd more matbcmatics, history', and geography than 
were as-ailahle in the Latin grammar school and there seemed little reason 
to avoid English in ferarof Latin and Greet. 

The concept of a "practical” school as represented hv the academy 
mos’cment was not sj-nonsmous with a concept of universal, free, public 
secondai)’ education. The abOitics to read, to write, and to "sum” — the 
abilities gained in the common school— were still seen as the maximum 
needs of a majoritj’ of the people. Ilowcs'cr, the problems of purpose were 
beginning to grow as many began to claim that the single purpose of the 
Latin grammar school was not enough and that certain “practicar' pur- 
poses must also be sen'cd. 

By the second decade of the nineteenth centun-, e% cn broader pur- 
poses for sccondai)’ education than those represented by the academy 
mos’cmcnt were enunciated. In Boston, a committee indicated that a 
school should be established that would, at public expense, prepare young 
men for life as well as for college. This was not to sa>- that college was 
neitlicrlife nor a preparation for life, but the committee was particularly 
concerned with those students who, in 1820, went directly from the com- 
mon school into life. It is dilhcull lo isolate the specific purposes that the 
high school was to meet, but it seems clear that by the first lialf of the 
nineteenth century people desired something be) ond the common school 
for all of the children of this country. 

Bmbachcr points to a number of factors that led to the growlh of 
the high school and which are related to its purposes. Rapid industrializa- 
tion made apparent the economic %alue lo the indiridual of further educa- 
tion. Equalitarian prindplcs, particubrly on the fast-modng frontier, 
made the highly-selective secondaiy* school unpopular. Increased eco- 
nomic strength made the support of public high schools possible. Educa- 
tion, open to all, became a medium for the upward social mobilit)- of ra.st 
masses of people. And, it must be admitted unemplos-mcnt problems 
which were faced from time to time during the period of the high school’s 
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growth, made high school attendance "something to do” for j’oiing people 
who could not find jobs.*® 

Tliroitgh all this period of growth, the high scliool continued as a 
ncccssar)' prerequisite for entrance into college. Tlius the “split personal- 
ity” of the secondary school was a continuing problem. As at least a dual- 
purpose organization— college p^xnator}' and terminal— the develop- 
ment of a proper balance was, and is, a constant problem. Tliis problem led 
to a number of formal efforts to describe or to define the purposes of the 
American secondarj- school. 

The "Committee Approach" 

By 1900, the general idea that secondary school education should be pro- 
vided at public expense for all children was well accepted. Wc might say. 
then, that the purpose is to educate youth. But this leads to two questions 
—one of content and the other of method. In the early days, before the 
imprcssirc contributions of p^'chology raised questions of teaching 
mctliods, the major concern was with content. Thus, the first major study 
of secondary education was essentially a study of content. Tins study was 
conducted by the Committee of Ten, a group dominated by college pro- 
fessors, which was appointed by the National Education Association. Tlic 
report of the Committee, published in 1895, attempted to define the 
proper learnings in each of nine subject fields for high school students. 
Tlic apparent assumption of the Committee was tliat the only legitimate 
puqxise of the high school was to assist students in gaining mastciy of 
these nine academic subjects. 

By 1918, things had changed. Twx> committees had studied the 
high school betw'ccn 1S93 and 1918, but both had been concerned solely 
with college entrance requirements. Tlicsc studies had led to the "unit 
$>■$1001”— a s)-stcm given new emphasis m 1906 with the definition of the 
"Carnegie Unit" by the report of the Oinu^ic Foundation for the Ad- 
i-anccmcn t of Teaching. 

In 1918, an entirely new direction w-as taken bj’ the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education with the development of 
the so^^lled Cardinal Principles of Sccondar>' Education. Tliis group ex- 
pressed objcctiics not in terms of subject-matter goals but in tenns of 
what might be called "life-adjustmcnl” goals. Briefly, the objectives of 
the sccondar)’ school were seen to be the dci-elopmcnt in youth of health 
RnilacIiCT, op. ciU pp. 
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and ph)-sical fitness, command of fundamental processes, worthy home 
membership, vocational effecth-cness, citizenship, worthy use of leisure 
time, and ethical character.*' 

This list led to a conflict between "content" and "adjustment” ad- 
\-ocates that is still present. Later statements of purpose from national 
commissions or committees reflected the "adjustment” saesspoint, al- 
though the extent to which such national pronouncements lessened the 
actual inSucncc of college entrance requirements on high school curricub 
is subject to question. Reports of the Committee on Social-Economic 
Goals of America (NEA) in 1933,’® of the Committee on Orientation of 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals in 1936 and 
1937,*® and of the Educational Policies Commission in 1937 and 1944,** 
all stressed ends other than content for the public schools. 


Other Formulations 


A complete resiew of all statements relating to the purposes of secondary 
education in America would be a ses-cral-volume collection. Only three 
more statements mil be mentioned here. In 1953, after extensive state and 
local meetings, almost two thousand delegates assembled in Washington 
for the \Vhite House Conference on Edneation. This Conference svas 
organized to piosade opportunities for a thorough study of educational 
problems in the United States. The report of the Conference stressed 
three purposes: adequate training in the fundamental skills, training in 
citizenship, and vocational training.*® That this is an omnibus statement 
is ia»gnized when the icporl also cites that "during the past two genera- 
tions this list of school goals has grown with increased spe^ . . . should 

rt CoDimtsskn on the Reo^inialioo of Secondary EduoUion, Cardinal PTweipJa of 
SecQnda .7 Education (Washington, D.C.: Co\-emment Printing Office, 1918). p. ?. 
n Committee on Sodal-Eccmomic Cools of America, Sodal-Economie Coals of Amer- 
ies (Washington, D.C.: National Edocatioa Association, 19J3). 

National Association of Secondary School Princt^ds, Conimiltee on Orientation, 
Issues of Secondarj- Eduation, BoIIetiD Ko. 59 (Washington, D.C.: National Edaca- 
Hon Association, 1956); and Fanclions of Secondary Educatioii. Bulletin No. 64 
(Washington, D.C.: National Edncatioii Aisociatioa.l^J?) . 

n Ednabonal Policies Commission, The PmpOKs of Education in American De- 
mocracy (Washington, D-C.: National Edtscatim Association. 1937); and Educational 
Policies Commission. Education for All American Youth (Washingtem, D.C.: Na- 
tional Edneation Association, 1944). 

«s The Committee for the ^V'hite House Conference on Edneation, A Report to the 
President (Washington, D.C.: Goverameist Printing Office, 1936). 
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this broadening of the goals he recognized as legitimate? Tliis committee 
answers Ves.” 

During recent years, a national organization known as the Council 
for Basic Education has proWded much comment on public school mat- 
ters. Primarily concerned with the intellectual dcselopmcnt of children 
and youth, the Council has commissioned a panel of scholars in various 
fields to draw up curriculum standards for sccondarj- schools. In a states 
men t of purpose, the Council made the following summary: 

CBE believes that the school has many subsidiary purposes but that 
its primal}’ purpose is fourfold: (1) To transmit the facts about the 
heritage and culture of the race; (2) to teach }-oung people to read 
and write and figure; (5) in the process of (1 ) and (2) to train the 
intelligence and to stimulate the pleasures of thought: and (d) to 
provide that atmosphere of moral affirmation witliout which education 
is merely animal training.** 

The curriculum studies of the Council represent an attempt to 
specify those "facts about the heritage and culture" that should be a part 
of the secondar}' school curriculum. TTic Council appears to be a good 
representative of those groups and individuals who believe that the pur- 
poses of secondary education have beat permitted to stray loo far from 
intellectual development toward vocational and "adjustment" pursuits. 

The final report to be mentioned lictcis the Conanl report.** With 
the support of the Carnegie Foundation, Conanl studied the American 
high school for two years. lie produced a series of recommendations based 
on the premise that (he American high scljool must fulfill three basic 
functions; providea good general education for all youth as future citizens 
of a democracy, provide elective programs to assist the majority of pupils 
to develop useful skills, and educate adequately those with a talent for 
liandling advanced academic subjects. T7iis statement of function leads 
Conant to Uic support of the comprchaisivc high school and his recom- 
mendations ate specific su^cstions for reaching this comprehensive status. 

As one reads any historical analwu of the changing purposes of 
American secondary education, twt) things become apparent. First, there 
is a cyclical trend in the ebb and flow of various concepts of the purposes. 

It We Mean By ‘Bisic?*: Some N’olei for a DeSnition," CBE Duffrtni. 

Tie Am»fa» Seta./ To*? (N™ AMn. I1.U 
Boob Company, Inc., 19 59 ) . 
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Secondl)', the change in purposes is closely related to and quite lihely an 
eScct of cVianging enrollincnt cbaractcrisUcs. Tlic first point is undoubt- 
edly not an isolated fact-actually, the trend in statements of purpose 
follou-s closely the histon- of the United States, ^\^ars bring u-ar-rebt^ 
purposes to the fore; depressions bring social action purposes; prosperity 
and peace bring renessxd demands for leisure-oriented content and the 
like. 

Furthermore, the high school principal must recognize tliat na- 
tional statements of purpose may or may not coincide with local aspira- 
tions. The definition of purposes for any complex organization requires 
careful study and thought and is a narr-ending task. This is part of the 
challenge of educational leadership about which we shall be talldng 
throughout this volume. 

THE CURRENT SCENE 

We Isavc now explored the growth of the Arrscrican secondary school and 
of sccondarj’ school administration, enrollment trends in the secondary 
school, and the changing purposes of the high school. Before moving into 
the specifics of secondary school administration, it is appropriate to call 
attention to some of the conflicts and concerns that face the secondary 
school prindpal in the middle yean of the hventieth century. Some of 
these conflicts and concerns will be briefly highli^ted here. 

Purposes 

We hare already indicated that the secondary school is conceived to have 
diflerent purposes by difierent people. Purpose underlies curriculum and 
questiorrs of purpose must be resolved before curriculum can be des'cl- 
oped. So many catch-words and cliches arc in use today to define the pur- 
pose of education that it is difficult to ebrify the conflict Such terms as 
"progressive,” "corapichensis-c,” “life-adjustment” “basic,” and "voca- 
tional” have many meanings. The use of such terms in debating the pur- 
poses of sccondai)' schools does more to cloud than to clarify the issues. 

Essentially, the cunent conflict centers about the same things that 
were discussed in the 17^'s and deals primarily with subpurposcs rather 
than with major purposes. Democracy needs an educated dtizenry and 
citizens in a dcmoctac)' have a right to realize their full potential. These 
seem to Iw the unquestioned purposes of secondai}' education. But 
when is a citizen educated? Wliat role should the school pby in helping a 
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citizen realize his potential? Tlicse are the questions that create conflict, 
and these are the matters that will concent secondai}' school principals 
as they wrestle with the problem of purposes. 

Student Body 

As vve have seen earlier, the percentage of children of high school age who 
are actually attending high school ts approaching the 100 per cent mart. 
Tlierc is no evidence that this trend will rc\'erse itself. As a matter of fact, 
colleges and universities are now strolling with enrollment problems as 
an increasing percentage of coIIc^e-agc joung people seek admittance. 
TJjjs means, tlten, that the secondary school principal w/ll administer an 
organization with a complex and heterogeneous clientele. lie will ha\c 
the able and the barely cducable, tlic motivated and the unmoliv-atcd, the 
rich and tiie poor. And he uill have problems. Ncsertheless, it seems clear 
that the comprehensive high school with a comprehensive student body 
will be the order of the day. 

Curriculum 

With conflict in setting purposes and with a heterogeneous student body, 
cuniculum problems in the sccondai)' school will continue to plague the 
administrator. General education, vocational training, college preparatory 
curricula, education for safe living, these and many more represent de* 
mands to be fitted together into a four- or six-ycar sccondaiy school pro* 
gram. Little or no progress has been made in deleting courses from high 
school programs, although great strides have been made in adding courses. 
New approaches are needed in the development of tlic secondary scliool 
curriculum. Leadership in discovmiig tliesc approaches is expeett^ of the 
secondary school administrator. 

Staff 

As more demands arc made upon the sccondarj’ school, the position of 
secondary school teacher becomes Iiighly technical. As tcchnologv' lias 
growm in the United States, demands for higlil^killcd technicians have 
grown in all fields. \Vliilc we often bemoan the shortage of teachers, we 
must recognize a corresponding shortage of personnel in all skilled uork. 
Tlicrc will probably never be an abundance of skilled maniwwcr in any 
profession. If the demands made upon sccondar)- education arc to be met, 
administrators will need to find new wayx to utilize the talent available to 
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them. This will require new methods of o^nizing the secondar>’ schools, 
nesv arrangements of curricuU, and new uses of such media as radio, tele- 
\ision, and recordings. New wap to reduce the clerical load placed upon 
teachers mil have to be disco\-cred. In these, and in other endeavors re- 
lated to staffing our schools, administrative leadership is necessarj'. 


CONCLUSION 

In short, ever)’ element of the growth of secondary education in the United 
States points to increasing difficulties. This is not said to discourage the 
prospective secondarj’ school principal, but rather to indicate that a major 
conrtbution can be made b>’ those who choose to ser\-e in this role. The 
public high school in America is only about 125 j-ears old and it was less 
than a hundred years ago that the Kalamazoo case gave it firm legal sanc- 
tion. No greater challenge to leadership abflit)’ etists than to worh toward 
the continued growth of the American high school. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1. Select any current statement of the purposes of the American sec- 
ondary school and describe some spccIBc proposals that would lead 
to tlicattainment of any oneof these purposes. 

2. Describe sc\-cial events in American histoT>- that had an influence on 
enrollment characterislia of thcsecondar)’ school. Indicate the nature 
of the change caused hy each cs-ent. 

3. Describe some differences behveen the secondar}' school you attended 
and the sccondat)- school as it now^ exists. How do )ou account for 
these changes? 

4. Describe what seem to you to be some major esents of the next 
twcnt)--fis-c years that will tend to influence the nature of secondary- 
education. 

3. Describe briefly two problems in secondary education that seem to 
ha^-c been with us since colonial times. How do you account for our 
failure to sol\r these problems? 
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Tlie first is that “to lead” means "to guide in direction, course, action, 
and the like,” or “to sIjow the way” The second meaning of “to lead” 
that SMms appropriate is “to command” an organization or group. 

(Both of these meanings imply that to lead is to take some responsi- 
bility for getting a group from one place to another, from one idea to 
another, from one state of being to another, or merely from one action to 
anothe^Although this may be an oversimplification, for our purposes let 
us accept this meaning of the verb and the corresponding meanings of the 
simple and of the complex noun. This means, then|jliat leadership nill 
here mean skill in assuming responsibility for getting a group to take some 
sortofpurposefulaction. d 

Before continuing to a discussion of leadership with adjectis'cs, wc 
shall make clear our perceptions of the relationship between the terms 
'dcadership” and “administration.” VLeadership” is the more inclusive 
term. Administrators are Icadersj All of the leadership in an organization, 
however, is not exercised by tlic’administrator, nor is all of the leadership 
present in an organization exerted from wthin that organization. Wc 
usually say thanhe administrator pbys a 'leadership role,” which means 
that he has cert^n specific responsibilities in the leadership activity witliin 
an o^ani2ation)Tlius, when wc talk about leadership in an organization, 
we arc talking about administrators as well as about others; when we talk 
about administrators, wc arc not talking about alt of the leadership in an 
organization We shall indicate shortly what wc believe to be the specific 
purposes tsf and necessity for administrative leadership in a secondary 
school. 

Extremes in Leadership Types'^ 

Tliere are extremes in leadcrslzip t)pej. Far out on one end of the con- 
tinuum is the autocratic leader. On the other end is what some call the 
"disappearing leader.” Probably no leader is a pure example of cither 
extreme. By examining tlie extremes, hoswer, we can gain insight into 
the moreconsers-ative positions. 

^iir. Autocratic Leader. TIic term "aulociatic" is so valiie-Ioadcd that 
it is difficult to write or hear it without inserting a loud exclamation of 
distaste inT|«rentheses.(Essen(i3ffy, (he autocratic fcader is one who as- 
sumes almost all of the responsibility in deciding for what purposes a 
group will strisc, what actions will be followed in reaching these purposes, 
and, specifically, what action each member of (he group will contribute to 
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The Middle Ground 

Obviously, the school administrator as a leader cannot /uncb'on as a pure 
example of either of these extreme leadership types. The nature of 
American societ}’ and the characteristics of secondary school teachers 
make it unrealistic to expect to find a pure autocratic principal. On the 
other hand, the nature of the principal’s responsibilities to his superinten- 
dent, to Im teachers, to his students, to his board of education, and to his 
community makes it unlikely that he can be a disappearing leader. Tliis 
means that scJwol principals will actually exhibit leadership beliavior 
somewhere behveen these t\w> extremes. The description of various 
positions between the extremes leads to many other qualifications to the 
term ‘^cade^ship.” 

Tluis, we speak of the “effective group leader," the “managerial 
leader,” the "strong leader,” the “paternalistic leader”’ the “humane 
leader,” the “authoritarian leader,” the “considerate leader,” and so on. 
In the literature of educational administration in America, however, the 
most overwxjrked adjective of all is "democratic." \Vc speak of the demo- 
cratic leader, democratic principles of leadership, or democratic Icadersliip 
behavior. Unfortunately, this adjective has been nsed to describe an in- 
finite number of positions along the leadership continuum. 

Effective leaders in a dcmocracj' will have different leadership 
stjles, and no effort should be made to define democratic leadership so 
narrowly as to give guilt feelings to effective leaders who differ from the 
narrow definition of the “democratic” leader. If, for example, we accept 
rc-elcction as one criterion of the effeetir’eness of political leaders in the 
United States (and wc accept this Avitli some qualms) it is apparent that 
three effective leaders— each of whom experienced re-election— Franklin 
Roosevelt, Harry Truman, and Dwight Eisenhower, differed greatly in 
their leadership hcha\ior. ^Vllo is to say that one was more "democratic” 
than the others? 

Our description of the democratic leader, then, must provide room 
in tlie middle ground for mrious leadership styles. 


THE LEADER IN A DEMOCRACY 

j WTien wc speak of a “democratic leader," we imply that wc are talk- 
Ving about a leader whose leadership behasior is based upon democratic 
principles^ Counts describes in some detail the Hebraic-Christian ethic, 
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the humanistic spirit and its science and scientific method outgrowth, 
and the heritage of tlie rule of Jaw, all of wlridi he feels underlie what he 
calls our democratic faith* In discussing this dcmoaatic faith, Counts 
describes seven characteristics essential to such a faith. These are an 
affirmation of the worth and dignity of the individual, the declaration that 
in a most profound sense all men are created equal, the belief that political 
and civil liberty are the only dependable guardians of individual worth and 
cqualit)', a foundation of law and ordaly process, a foundation of basic 
morality, a foundation of individual opporlunit)’, and a foundation of 
individual lesponsibriits'.* 

Tlie National Conference of Professors of Educational Adminis- 
tration listed three ideals that they believed were fundamental to demo- 
CTatic educational leadership. These were the declaration of the dignity 
and worth of the individual, the placing of reliance upon the method of 
intelligence, and the placing of reliance upon the cooperative use of intel- 
ligence in the solution of problems common to the group.* 

The Democralle Leader 

Tlicseand other statements about democracy indicate that the democratic 
leader must organize his leadership behavior so as to recognize and to uti- 
lize the rights and the abilities of the individual members of the group he 
leads. This idea can be carried to the extreme of the disappearing leader, 
but it is difficult to sec how the pure auloCTat can live up to this require- 
ment. Why is it, then, that we cannot recommend that the secondary 
school principal become a disappearing leader? Basically, it is because of 
the need to consider that most organizations do not exist solely to seno the 
group that is officially a part of the organization. Tlius, the public sec- 
ondary school docs not exist to scr\-e only the teachers and other employees 
of the school nor docs it exist solely to sene its students nor does it exist 
solely to serve the local community. A visible and active leader is necessary 
to mahe deebions that involve demands from or requirements of more 
than any single group served by thcschool. 

s George S. Countr, Education and American Cnilization (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachen College, Columbia Unnenitv, 1952), pp. 220-277. 

* Ibid. pp. 231-28-1 ^ 

♦ I.ilucafional Leaders — T/ieir Funclion and Prepar jfion, A Report of the Second Work 

f Educational Admimstiation (Madison, Wis.: Tlie Con- 
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In addition to serving many groups, the school is often a large and 
complex organization itself. Many times it would be wasteful of the intel- 
ligence of the professional staff of the scliool to ask each member of this 
staff to engage in careful deliberation of c\cty decision that must be madc. 
Ilere again, a visible and acti\-e leader is nccessars to ensure that group 
involvement in dcdjion-mahmg is efficiently and intclhgeiith’ used. 

This means that the democratic leader should not aspire to Irecomc 
either a disappearing leader or an autocratic leader. W'c h.n'c now seen 
what the demoaatic leader should not be. Let us tiy to define ivliat he 
should be. 

Firstly, he should bea person who feels a responsibility for assisting d 
a group to reach goals, some of which will be defined by the group and 
some of which will be defined for the group. 

Secondly, he should be a person who recognizes that for any given (£; 
problem facing the group there will be intelligence from within and from 
without the group tliat will lead to better soJntions than he can devise 
through thevseolhis intcUigcnceahnc. ^ 

Thirdly, he should be a person who can delegate appropriate re- ^ 
sponsibililics to group members and who can, consequently, also openly 
recognize the contributions of gmup members to group success. 

Finally, he should be a person who can utilize group intelligence G? 
and, at the same time, accept personal responsibility for the progress of 
the group toward its goals. 

Although it is diffiailt, if not impossible, to construct a single- 
sentence definition of demociatic leadership, tJie follow ing definition con- 
tains most of the concepts we has-c been discussing: 

A democratic leader accepts responsibility for playing a major role in 
assisting a group or an organiution to reach its goals and meets this 
responsibility in such a way as to iccogni/c jiul to iilili/c the contribu- 
tions th.it iiidisidu.ils inside and outside the group or organiration cm 
make toward reaching these goals and in sncli a way as to sixurc the 
nutimum cooperation of these indixidu-tls in nuking llicir confn- 
billions. 

Tills definition makes dear llial “one-man niJe" is not dcinoerafic 
leadership. On the other hand, it indicates the need for a nonchsappcaiing 
leader to pbyamajor role in the group ororganiration. At tlie same time, 
the definition is not so rcstrictis'C that it calls for any single style of leader- 
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a\\'are of the fact that he has both the responsibility and the authority of 
his position and that neithcrattributeis‘'undemocratic." 

Status and Actual Leadership 

One final word should be said about the leader in a democracy'. We have 
been talking specifically about leaders, not about secondary school princi- 
pals, It is of course our hope that Uie two are the same, but appointing a 
man a principal docs not automatically make him a leader. An actual 
leader is one who exhibits leadership behavior; a status leader is one who 
holds a position requiring leadership. We are all familiar, unfortunately, 
with secondarj- schools in which the actual leadership is not exerted by the 
principal. Perhaps the superintendent is the actual leader, or perhaps it is 
a teacher with Jong teriiire in the school. There maj’ be a number of rea- 
sons for this situation, but regardless of the reasons, it is always possible 
that the principal of a school is a status leader only. 

PURPOSE OF LEADERSHIP 
IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 

TTte general role of leaders has been considered, but what are the pur- 
poses to be met by secondary' school administrators? It is probably little 
better than a truism that the h.isic purpose of any educational administra- 
tion position is to fecilitate the teaching-learning process. The important 
consideration for us is to discover the specific purposes of educational 
administration. 

The School Community 

A community is difficult to define. There ate at least eighty definitions that 
are used to describe the concept of ‘'community." It is not our purpose 
here to develop a sociological treatise on this concept; it is merely to point 
out that the secondary school exists in a community and that secondary 
school administration is carried outagainst a community background. 

For the most part, the immcdkite community' of the secondary 
scfiooT can be defined as its atlcmiince area, that is, the geograpfiicar area 
from which it draws its students- Thb community is a part of larger com- 
munities, of a city, a county', a state, a f^on, a nation, and, indeed, of tlie 
world. Each of these larger communities plays a role in shaping the charac- 
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of ex/sting opportunities and create n«v opportunities to know In's com- 
munity in much more than a supcificial manner. 

Coals and Policies 

Tlic firet area of administrath-c leadership is in facilitating the develop- 
ment of goals and policies. “I'acilitaliiig” is probably an overworked word 
in educational literature, but its meaning is important as a basic part of the 
administrator’s concept of his role. Tlie school principal does not develop 
goals and policies, but he must set the stage so that goals and policies are 
developed. It is this ‘'setting of the stage” tosvhich the word “facilitating” 
refers. 

In Chapter 2 we discussed at length the problems related to the 
development of the purposes of the American secondary school. We saw 
that a statement of jmrposcs is basic for the development of programs and 
for the selection of staff. TIic first responsibility of the sccondar)’ school 
principal is to be sure that his school has an imderstandaWc and useful 
statement of goals. Tlie superintendent of schools in a district will be re- 
sponsible for facilitating the dc\-elopmcnt of goals for the district. The 
principal will need to work within this framework and see to it that the 
goals developed for his school arc appropriately related to district goals, to 
t!ic needs of his attendance area, and to the particular grade Ic\els encom- 
passed by his school. 

^ In this process of goal development, the principal will need to in- 
S'oh’C hy citizens as well as professional staff members. One of the basic 
tenets of the American public school system is that the people have the 
tight and tlic obligation to determine the purposes of their schools. The 
“people” docs not mean only the PTA or the local scr\ ice club. Tlie princi- 
pal should make every effort to involve broad segments of his school com- 
munity'in the dcv^Iopnientof goal statements. 

Occasionally, a school administrator excuses a lagging school sj-s- 
tem by explaining tliat it represents "all that the people want." Lay re- 
sponsibility for stating purposes is not an excuse, it is a challenge. The 
school principal as a leader needs to play more than a passive role in this 
undertaking; he needs to raise the sights of hfe communit)’, to gather facts 
for the people to consider, to motivate tlioughtful consideration, and to 
do many other things. A la^ng or lackluster school is ver)’ likely in the 
image of a lagging or lackluster administrator. Facilitating the deiclop- 
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Procurement of Personnel and Material 

Once goals and policies have led to development of the program, the pur- 
pose of educational administration is to secure resources— human and 
material— to make the prt^roni of teaching and ]aiTning rvork. What 
kinds of teachers and other profasional personnel does the program 
require? Wliat physical facilities are needed to house the program? ^Vhat 
supplies and equipment do teachers and pupils need to make the program 
of teaching and learning succeed? \Vliat nontcaching personnel are 
needed, and what supplies and equipment wil] they need to support the 
program? 

Tliese questions— and many others— are faced by the principal. 
After they arc answered, the principal is responsible for creating a situation 
wherein personnel and material are coordinated, balanced, and related to 
produce a coherent program of leaching and learning rather than a hodge- 
podge of isolated activities. 

Teaching and Learning 

Finally, wc return to the basic purposes of the school— leaching 
and learning, lljc secondary school principal is not administeri ng a factory 
nor an advertising agency— he is administering a school. All his efforts 
must somehow be related to the basic purpose of the school— teaching 
and learning, Tlie school he administers is not the only educating agency 
in his community, but it is a unique agency charged by the people with 
particular teaching-learning responsibilities. It is to the meeting of these 
responsibilities, to leading the school to the meeting of these responsibili- 
ties, that the educational administrator do’olcs his professional life. 

y' THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS 

AVc have examined the meanings of leadcrehip in general and in a democ- 
racy and the purposes of secondary school administration. In meeting 
these purposes, the principal will need to perform many tasks. The task 
areas arc discussed in detail In Part Tnt> of this njlume and include such 
things as instnictional leadership, staff personnel administration, and the 
like. In performing m any or in all of these task areas, the administrator 
uill need to follow the steps of the administrath'e process. Tin's process is 
essentially the same whether the administrator is attacking a problem in 
the area of school-community relations or a problem in the area of school 
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the \’arious alternatives that may lead to a solution to the probJem, and, 
finally, to choose from among these alternatives one to pursue. Tliis is 
decision-making. 

Some students of administration define the entire field as a fob of 
decision-making. It is true that each of the steps in the administrative 
process requires that certain alteniatu'cs be considered and that certain 
choices be made. It is possible, then, to define the tot.il process as one of 
decision-making. We ha\-e rejected this usage, howes’cr, because we feel 
that it leads to a lack of clarity in describing the process. Perhaps the best 
v.-ay to illustrate our thinking wculd be to speak of “capital D” decision- 
making and “small d” decision-making. As a step in tlie administrative 
process, we arc thinking of "capital D" decision-making—lhat decision- 
making that inches a choice of alternatives for the solution of an institu- 
tional (in our case, a school) problem. Once this “capital D" decision has 
been made, the other steps of the process come into play. In these steps, 
dccisiou-mak-ing is neccssar)', but it is subsidiary to the steps of the process 
rather than being the major step in these processes. This decision-making 
is of the “small d“ wicty. 

Decision-making is a step in thcadministratirc process, but it is 
not somclbing that the administralorshould do in isolation. Tlic problem 
must be clarified, information gathered about it, and the alternatives de- 
fined. Each of tlicse phases of decision-making should invoh’c people other 
than the administrator. Suppose, for example, that the problem centers 
about high school-<o1lcge articulation. The principal believes that the 
high scirool ivhich he admirristers is not articulated v\cll with certain col- 
leges and universities. In clarifying this problem and in defining altcma^ 
five courscss of action to remedy the situation, the principal will need in- 
formation and advice from teachers, graduates, college penonneJ, to jraine 
just a few. Tlic final choice among aUcTnalhxs may be made by the prin- 
cipal, but in the process many people have been im'oh'cd and the decision 
will probably be a school decision rather than only the principal's decision^ 

Programming 

Once a course of action has been chosen, something must be done almut 
it. The course of action riccided upon mil no doubt require the part ieija- 
tion of certain |K-ople. the use of certain supplies and equipment, the use 
of some space, and— without fail— budgetary provisions. Tlic asailability 
of these items will have CTJtcrcd into the thinking of the adinhiistralor 
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It may he jicccssai)- for the adromistntor to exert certain pressures 
to achic\-c some results with some people, but if pressure becomes his only 
means of sHmuIation, it wili, m the hmg ran, be hampered. Stimulation 
is essentially a matter of hullding attitudes. Although pressure may get 
one job done, it m.iy also build attitudes tliat uall make future stimulation 
extremely difTiCTilt. 

Coordination 

As any high school prinripal will gladly testify, any single action in a high 
scIjooJ is related to a whole series of other cs'cnts. Altlsoiigh tliis fact is 
considered and, hopefully, taken care of in the programming phase of the 
administratistr process, the principal must constantly be aware of the need 
for coorilinaling actions once they ate begun. In our example of the prob- 
lem of high school-colfcgc afticulation, it was apparent that more than 
one persmr would be involved in the actions proposed to help solve the 
problem. 'lire principal ncc<Is to assure himself lliat these people are 
working together, that supplies and equipment arc arriving as planned, 
that other parts of the school program arc not being handicapped by ac* 
tions taken to solvr this one problem, and llwf. in genera), tire nnv activi* 
tics are blending into the total program of tlicschoo). 

One of the most difficult tasks of any adnritiistrator, and particu- 
larly of the high school principal, is to "keep in harness” a team of profes- 
sional staff members, each of whom is legitimately striWng to further a 
special field of interest and each of whom is likely to feel that his field of 
interest is more important than any others in teaching the goals. The 
belter the staff, the more difficult this coordination process becomes. Many 
times a teacher will become so engrossed in a new venture that es’cn 
though Ibis venture represents but a portion of tliat teacher's assignment, 
it is given an undue amount of lime and effort by the teacher. Tlie prin- 
cip.il, as he fulfills the requirements of the coordinating pliase of the ad- 
ministrative process, is the person who must keep an ejo on the total 
school operaf/ou as it relates to the complex of goals. He needs to strive 
for balance, without unduly hampering the enthusiasm of a good tcacliing 
staff. 

It is also necessary for the principal to keep abreast of activities out- 
side of the school that may need to be coordinated with in-school pro- 
grams. It may be, for example, that a group of colleges might start new 
freshmen programs in .in effort to improve high school-college articula- 
tion. flow do these relate to the nesv high school programs? Arc the gaps 
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being narrowed or widened? Is imncccssarj' duplication introduced? Co- 
ordination is more than an intramural affair. The principal will find this 
phase of the administrative process a cliallcnging and demanding part of 
his work. 


Appraising 

Tlie final step in the administrative process, and a step that completes a 
circular rather than a straight-line process, is appraising. It is here that 
the administrator must ask himself some crucial questions; and it is here 
that invariably new problems will be identified, which lead in turn to an- 
other round through tljcadministrative process. A decision has been made, 
a program established, and action stimulated and coordinated. All of this 
was done for a purpose. Tlie appraising phase represents an effort to de- 
termine the extent to which all of this has actuallv met the purpose. 

Appraising is perhaps the least well done phase of the administra- 
tive process m the schools. Tl»is is true not because educational adminis- 
trators do not believe in appraising school activities, but primarily because 
the for appraising is recognized too late to build a framework for 
appraisal into activities. Appraising must be done in terms of some pre- 
determmed cntcria-some yardsticks, if you will, to measure change. Al- 
though the term criteria may seem quite ‘’textbookish," the concept it 
connotes is a most practical one. ^ 

™"'P''-TT":P'''icip3l ivanlcd to do something to 
mpmsc high school^ollege anaihli„„. |f he is to be shk to appmisc 

aiticubtioo, he most have a measuring dcricc for this appraisal. Before 
bchwen hM vr' to the state of articiilation 

tion S neiS “nc'nied. This stale of articula- 

hon ufll need to \x esptraed temrs of some observable factors for 
example, hoiv do the graduates of his high school succeed, in terms of 
grade point averages, in their freshman year al college’ Or what oercenl- 
age of the gradiral« from his high school who c„t J ofce comta “n 
to earn a bachelors degree? Or again, how do the graduate ^rhh high 
tehool sn^eed m termsof gradeaverages in various s^jechm Iter fielS 
college? These arc not presented as ideal nreasures of liighTchXXe 



today our situation in terms of these bctors is “thus and so”; after a few- 
months or years of the new program, wc want our situation in terms of 
these factors to be “this.” Appraising, then, becomes a matter of detennin- 
ing the extent to which actual prepress from the base line is crjuivalent to 
desired progress. Tlie factors nied to define the baseline plus some quaiitf- 
tative and qualitative statements of desired progress are the criteria that 
underlie theappraisiiigphascoftheadminBtiative process. 

It is important to recogirize some measure of institutional stability. 
Suppose, for example, that real progress is achie\ed in improving the col- 
lege records of tJie graduates from a bigJi school, but that tlie teachers of 
courses not considered to be "college prcparatoiy'” feci that they are being 
ignored, that tlicy arc not rereiwng their sliare of the budget, and that 
guidance counselors arc ignoring the noncoUegebound student. Tlicse 
latter judgments may be of much greater long-range importance than is 
the fact of the improved college records. 

Appraising, then, involves a consideration of both long- and short- 
range goals. It should also involve a consideration of the process used in 
developing the program being appraised. Tire program may appear to be 
successful, but was it established with a minimum of wasted effort or of 
"spinning of wheels”? Were the right people involved at the right time 
in establishing the ptogram? Were details involving the requisition of 
supplies or the procurement of equipment handled with dispatch? Tliese 
and other questions need to be asked as the administratis'e process itself 
is appraised. 

In brief, then, the appraising phase of the administrative process 
involves an appraisal of the effectiveness of a specific course of action in 
meeting a specific problem, an appraisal of the degree to which a specific 
counc of action has influenced the way in which a school proceeds toward 
long-range goals, and an appraisal of the way in which the administrative 
process functioned during tlie dc\-clopment and implementation of the 
specific course of action. Tliis is not a job to be handled single-handedly 
by the administrator. Here, again, many people W'il) need to be invohed. 

One final word about appraising needs to be said. Too often we 
neglect to appraiscschool actin'tfeson the grounds that it is not possible to 
be obiecti\ e enough. All appraising has subjective features. The \cr)’ defi- 
nition of what we will consider to be improvement (in other words, our 
choice of criteria) is a judgmental process based on certain professional 
beliefs, understandings, and aspirations. Appraising will never be wholly 
objective. Rclati\-c values must be assigned certain findings, and progress 
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2. Describe the various sources of authority of a sccorulir)- scliool prin- 
cipal. 

3. Some teachers express thcmscl\-cs as bang in favor of a principal who 
is an “enlightened dictatot” How v.xnil(l sow account for this prefer- 
ence? Do you feel that some principals need to fit this description? 
\\liyornhynot? 

-4. Describe some methods that you feel u'ould be effective in slimubt* 
ing teachers to participate in community affairs in a medium-sized or 
small city or town. 

3. Briefly outline an administrative problem and indicate the ways in 
which* the steps of the administrative process would be followed in 
working with this problem and the proposed solution. 
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chapter 4 


COMPONENTS OP 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


TriERC ABE cENERAirzED AO.vfiMjmtnvEPRoossES common {o the mafor 
fields of government, business, the military, and education. Perceptive 
skill in planning, coordinating, and appraising enables an individual to 
shift with reasonable success from field to field. Each major organization 
in our socictj', howe\'er, has its unique purposes. As a result, specific areas 
of operation are designed to fadlitate achies'cment of tlie organization’s 
objectives. Each administrator, in ex-eiy enterprise, therefore, must have 
competence in those “bread and butter” task areas that are central to the 
oiganization. How much and what kind of competence is needed, and in 
how many of the areas, are dependent upon many factors. Basically, this 
question is resolved by determining whether the administrator is to work 
as a generalist or as a specialist. TTiis in turn is often determined fay the 
organizational structure. In the secondary school, for example, much 
depends on whether or not a principal is directly responsible for leader- 
ship in all of the task areas, and whether he alone holds this responsibilit)’. 
In this case, of course, he functions as a generalist. In a more structured 
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2. Describe the various sources of authority of a secondary’ school prin- 
cipal. 

3. Some teachers express themselves as being in favor of a principal who 
is an "enlightened dictator.” How would you account for this prefer- 
ence? Do you feel that some principals need to fit this description? 
Wiyornhynot? 

•1. Describe some methods that you feci would be effective in stimulat- 
ing teachers to participate in community' affairs in a medium-sized or 
small city or town. 

5. Briefly outline an administrath'C problem and indicate the ways in 
which the steps of the administrative process would be followed in 
worldng with this problem and the proposed solution. 
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chapter 4 


COMPONENTS OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


TiiEKr. M.C OEOTHAI-UU) AEMiNiOTATHT PRocts® comiRon lo thp major 
ficlrls of government, business, tlio military, anij education, rerceptim 
skdl in nlanning, coordinating, and appraising enables an indmclual to 
diift with reasonable success from Held to field. Each ma,or organiaahon 
in out society, howewt, has its unique purposes. As a result, specific areas 
S operation are designed to facilitate achievement of the organiaatmu s 
ohicSives. Each administrator, in every enterpnse, therefore, must hare 
Smnetence in those "bread and butter" task areas that are eentml to he 
Siimtion. flow much and what kind of competence is needed, and in 

-tnv nf the areas are dependent upon many factors. Basically, this 
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In this case, of course, he functions as a generalist. In a more stmetured 
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school, one or more assistant or vice principals might be assigned to spe- 
cific areas of rcsponsibllih-. In addition, deans or counselors or both might 
be asailable, Supen-isors or directors in such areas as curriculum, might 
also exist as staff or line penonncl in the superintendent’s ofTicc, who like- 
ssise would hax-e lespomibilities in specified areas. In the organizational 
activities, where these conditions existed, the specialities of the adminis- 
trative staff would probably be used in determining functional working 
areas. The principal, therefore, would still, in all likelihood, have over-all 
administrative responsibilities of coordination in the specific task areas, 
but his personal leadenhip role might be directed to a constricted range 
of them. I n Uiis case, he tx^mes more of a specialist. 

The vast majorit)' of secondar)* school principials function as gen- 
eralists. Their direct leadership is needed in each of the task areas. For 
that reason, lialf of this book is devoted to a comprehensive analv^sis of 
each of those task areas. To most rcaden, who probably will become gen- 
eralists or who alread)' arc acting as such, the entire book will be appro- 
priate, Task areas arc discussed in depth, however, with the hope that the 
specialist can read selectively ashis needs direct him. 

In Chapter 3 wc differentiated between administrative processes 
and administrative tasks. Processes arc skills that are generally applicable 
to all administrators. Since the processes in a sense arc action processes, 
however, it is obvious that they must have a specific area of application. 
The area of application relates them purposefully to the achievement of 
specific organizational objectives. The first purpose of this chapter, then, 
is to provide an over-all view of those working areas that are particularly 
relevant to the secondary school administiatoi*. instructional leadership, 
staff personnel, pupil personnel, financial and facilities management, and 
school-communitv’ teUlionshtps, It is important that the administrator 
liave competence in each of these fields and understand the direct re- 
lationship between activities in them and the accomplishmeirt of sec- 
ondars’sehool objectives. 

Anyone sensitive to the educational scene knows at a glance that 
these task areas arc not the unique province of the secondary’ school 
administrator. They’ could be listed just as validly as task areas for ele- 
mentary' principals and superintendents. Specific skills representing areas 
of emphasis, however, are more obvious as the objectives become manifest 
for cadi level of operation and arc relate to the unique characteristics of 
pupils, attendance anas, and many other feictors- 



TASK AREAS IN BROAD FOCUS 

Discussion of the task areas, then, mil be geared to their broad aspects in 
this chapter, leaving their complexities and manj- of their specifics to later 
analysis. It is important for the potential administrator to gain an over-all 
s-fctt’ of those areas in which he is apt to spend mafor amounts of time. At 
the same time, it is obvious that each task area is of sufficient scope to 
require a chapter for its presentation. 

As we direct attention to the specific ways in which the secondary 
school administrator relates himself to the task areas, a few things can be 
higliliglited at the outset. As he works in each area, it is neecssarj' for him 
to know, for example, the policy boundaries within which he is operating. 
Not being the executive officer of the board of education, which sets the 
broad policj' framework for the sptem, he must become knowledgeable 
about the implications of the poliq- for the work he docs in the task areas. 
Within the existing school district stmeture, the sensitive and alert sec- 
ondary school administrator will know those areas in which he has virtu- 
ally autonomous operation, or at least responsibility for operation. Also, 
he will know the degree to which this exists for oUicrs, administrative, 
teaching, and service personnel within the $)‘stcm. In addition, he wall be 
alert to the way in which this responsibility is exercised. Only by know’ing 
these things will he be able to discharge his responsibilities by planning, 
in a coordinated fashion, the activities in which he and othen engage. 

To operate successfully in the task areas, the sccondarj- school 
administrator must havr a flair /or dealing with the specifics that abound 
in them day by day. One need but turn to a few of the research studies 
done on this question to sec their multifarious rharactcr.* TJiey illustrate 
dramatically how the successful administrator must bring into play an 
adept facilitj- with the administnilive processes, partiadarly decision- 
making. coordinating, and appraising. Without Uicsc skills, sccondatj’ 
school administrators either flounder in the swamp of countless problems, 
unable to pull away from them, or thev- become addicted to what lias been 
called the “administrator's malady,” an inordinate fondness for the 
minutiae. Either can cause the administrator to operate far short of the 
leadership performance required. 

^\^lat is needed, then, is an administrator who feels the challenge 
of the specific problem, who knows how to assess its relative importance 
1 For example, sec D«n O. CbA. “Crilkal Areas in tlie Administniiic Bclunot of 
Ui'Sh School Pnndpah" fCoJuaibus. Ohio: The Ohio Sure Uniienih. unpoblwhcd 
doctoral disKrtatJOT, 19S6p 
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ill the total scheme of things, anti who can bring about its solution !>)' an 
cffcctisc use of the skills of those who sliouhi be invoh-cd in working it 
through. Quite often, he is not a direct participant in tlic process, so his 
satisfactions in those instances must come in helping to set the coiulitinns 
in which others can work cffcclh-cly. By operating this way, the admiiiis- 
tratoi docs ssot use each moment as an assault upon a wave of day-by-day 
problems. Rather, time becomes as-aflablc for long-range planning, which 
is essential for maximum goal achics'cmcnt. 

Because the adminislratis'C processes must l>c related to the task 
areas, the second major focus of this chapter will be on an cicnscnt com- 
mon to all of them— organization. Organizational skill is a key’ that un- 
locks many doors for meaningful, effective administrative action. Organi- 
zational skill not only will be discussed broadly, but also many specific 
illustrations will be given to demonstrate its applicability. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE TASKS 
Instructional Loodership 

The primary purpose of leadership is to facilitate teaching and learning 
in the secondary scliools. To perform effective instructional Icadcrs!np> 
the secondary school administrator must be able to trace a direct relation- 
ship between the acts in which he engages and the improvement of leach- 
ing and learning conditions. At times this line may be nearly indislinguisli* 
able, but the administrator should be able to see the relationship and help 
others to see it. Tliis is not to imply that hb leadership function becomes a 
vehicle by whicli to put his ossm personal s-iews about the curriculum into 
operation. His vicss-s and professional commitments arc important, and 
he need not feel a reluctance to express them; but others on the staff, in the 
student body, in the communil)', and in the profession of education also 
have contributions to make. Hb challenge, primarily, becomes that of 
creating conditions under which the coutributon can work productively, 
of helping to assess the conditions under which curriculum dcs'clopmcnt 
can take place, of marshalling evidence that becomes part of the working 
material of curriculum development- 

As a facilitator of curriculum dcv’clopmcnt, the adminbtralor b 
responsible for recognizing the potentials of those individuals involved in 
the teaching-learning process and for providing the conditions in which 
sustained creative effort can take place. In leading, he must understand 
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tliat curriculum de%'elopmcnl is an oozing process, when the end and 
the hcginning become refalh-ely unimportant. Herein lies one of his great- 
est challenges, because people strive to find a sense of security in constants. 
A curriculum committee, for example^ may take for its working period a 
given point in time. The type of program that it may dcvcioij, then, some- 
times can become a reflection of those tilings most obvious— a guideline 
established by a state department of education, a program laid out dearly 
in scope and sequence by a series of textbooks, a quintessence of time- 
honored learning experiences that have shown their \alue by persistence. 
TIicsc may or may not represent a curriculum geared to the needs of the 
students or the community serr-cd by the school. It is virtually certain, 
however, that tlic needs will not be served if the curriculum becomes fi.rcd 
in time. Only as it becomes a fluid, on-going experience can it be wtal and 
meaningful and perform the function for which it is intended. Even those 
learning experiences, sensed as timeless in their importance, come through 
the stream of history to take on new meanings when viewed in tlic per- 
Spectn-e of each succeeding age. But security in change requires a type of 
maturity toward which we all must stris-e. Far easier is it to stn'kc off a 
section of experience tliat has become meaningful and act as if it never 
will, or nevershould, change. 

How is instructional leadership performed uhen beset by admit- 
tedly formidable obstacles? Obviously, the secondary school administrator 
cannot hope to know, in depth, the content of each of tlie teacliing areas 
in the school. Tins is not the avenue through which effective instructional 
leadership very' often passes. As a matter of fact, it is es’cn concchriblc that 
the administrator might be a respected and skilled historian and yet giv'C 
poor leadership to the development of a social studies program in the 
sccondary'scliools. ^Vhat is needed for competent instructional leadership 
is a person who undentands the learning processes of adolescent young- 
sters and who is a sensitive interpreter of the community', the state, the 
nation, and the world. Equipped with these kinds of understandings and 
working sensitively with people, the administrator can make meaningful 
contributions to the development of a dynamic curriculum program. 

Tlic administrator must not become dismayed at what appears to 
be 3 cyclical process. Curriculum development, in this dynamic scnsi^ is 
going from objectives to program to evaluation to revision and so on, 
tfirough the wliolc process again. Tliis is not to imply that the process 
takes on herculean proportions, or that neat starting points arc always 
obWous or tlie same. Tlic entire curriculum is in broad focus I'cry’ infre- 
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acti%'itics around the first n'cek of school, nhen the obWous orientation 
matters are paraded in a sometimes benildcring procession. After a new’ 
teacher has been exposed to "the topes,” it is often assumed tliat orienta- 
tion is over. 

A greater chaUenge, hosv'mer, lies in planning and conducting os'cr 
time a series of experiences deseed to boHd up competence and strong 
professional relationships in the new staff person. Here, again, a compet- 
rat admmistiator often exercises leadeiship bj- enlisting the assistance of 
the staff. These acririties, often muhiall}- pbnned, arc carried out s-rithin 
the limits of agreements prm-iously cstablUhcd. Tims, tlicrc is purposeful 
movCTTient tmsard the goal of helping the newcomer to adjust as soon as 
possible and to increase his professional productint)' whfle experiencing 

personal satisfacbon at the same time. 

teroKsiBmm- ro, rRonss,oN.u. ram™ The prindpal's rcsponsi- 
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pave the w-ay for its dc\clopmcnt demonstrating Iiis own willingness 
to grow. Tlicrc are manj- ways in which this can be done, hut one of the 
most demonstrable and mcaningfuj of them is to solicit the help of the 
staff on matters that are of concern to them. This must result in action, 
where staff members have played a part in determining its course, else 
they soon will feel that conferences and meetings arc just window-dressing 
and that the principal “wjJJ go ahead and do what he n-ishes an 5 hott'.’* A 
quality of human relationships develops in this process that soon promotes 
the kind of candor that people of good wall must bring to the solution of 
tlioscmutiial problems confronting them. 

SurERvisio.v. It would be of little s-aluc to add but one more exhortation 
about the sntal importance of the secondary school administrator's re- 
sponsibility to siipers'ise instruction. TTiis in itself might compound al- 
ready apparent feelings of guilt held by those of this profession. lihistiativc 
of this situation is the often-heard statement that principals feel that 
supervision is their most important single function, but because of the 
pressure of other duties it is Uic wry one to which thc}' dewte the least 
amount of time. Since this problem will be dealt with extensively in 
Chapter 5, wt)- little elaboration of it is appropriate here. Su/Hcc it for 
the moment to say that if this responsibilit)' is to be met, the principal 
must Hist utilize his organizational skills effectively to make available the 
time required by this activity. It is important at this point to stress, though, 
that if the administrator is to supct\-isc instruction effectively, he must 
work with a guide of mutually recognized and dc^•cIopcd ob|ecli\'CS. WHicn 
a professional staff has threshed out some puqwscs of education in the 
sccondan’ schools to whicli thej* as members can subscriljc, points of 
destination become evident and progress toward reaching them more 
easily can be measured. 

1 1 is important for the administrator to recognize that there must be 
flcribility in the tcacliing-Jcaming process. TJris is not a Procrustean task, 
lopping off or stretching out, as he males Iris siipenisoiy rounds, those who 
fail to fit into the mold that he feels is most desirable. Within any scc- 
ond.ir)- school there is room for dhenil)' in teaching-learning mctliods 
and cren for modifications in the philosophy to whicli the sbff may sub- 
scribe in broad ontfmc.ffoffrc members of tffcitaff, for instance, mayhaic 
dcselopcd an ability to relate tlicmseli-cs most cffectiicly to larger groups 
of students primarily through the use of a wcll-dcselopcd lecture $t>lc. If 
this is their most efficient mrtliod, the administrator should, in his role 
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as a supcm'sor of instruction, lielp prmide the circumstances in which 
this particular teaching talent can best operate. This assistance could 
appear in many forms. One of the most obsaous would be in scheduling. 
There ate optimum times of the day when pupils arc more receptive to the 
lecture method, and the sensitive principal can do his best to set up 3 
schedule that permits sucli a traclicr to reeds c youngsters then. 

The job of the principal, as a supersTSor of instruction, is to use hiS 
knowledge of learning patterns and of psychological growth of secondary 
school students to the best possible advantage as he assesses the personal' 
ities and abilities of members of the instructional staS. As he consults with 
the staff, he should focus attention on the particular learning problem that 
groups or indiridual students are experiencing, not the inability of the 
teacher to solve (or be willing to try to solve) problems x or y. To dwell or» 
this latter theme is to inject a threat to all but those with sufficient m3- 
turih*. The principal must work with members of the staff so that they' 
will baome woiWng partners In selling sensible ground rules for the 
learning process and in experimenting with flexible ways of sohing prob- 
lems. Also, the principal and the staff members must agree on Ure type of 
evidence that will be recognized as admbstble that some progress is being 
made. Every supervisor needs to be on his guard against teachers shifting 
over to him those pupils who represent paiticubily knotty learning prob- 
lems. Teachers, with the many problems confronting them, are apt to do 
this, particularly if it is the principal who Is playing the supervisor's role* 
Effective supervision by the principal, then, depends upon his using 
his organizational slalb to provide the time for accomplishing the task, 
working with the staff to develop agreements about the jobs to be done, 
developing some measuring sUd^ diat will provide evidence that a prob" 
lem exists and that some progress is being made toward its solution, and 
upon working with staff and pupils in such a way that both become psy- 
chologically ready for assuming the responsibility that both must bring 
to tlie particular teaching-learning job to be done. 

Import.vsce or policy devtxopmcnt. Even in education, where pro- 
fessionally trained people take a large measure of individual responsibility' 
for determining key teaching-learning variables in the classroom, it is still 
weccssary to have rules by wWA to live. Altouu^ meet poTides affecting 
penonnel throughout an entire school system arc not developed at any one 
building lev el, there is usually some involvement by the staff of a building 
or by' selected representatives of the staff- A principal can often hdp m 
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this process by facilitating such things as opinion-sampling of tlie entire 
group and by participating in forums where ideas arc being sought or tenta- 
tive recommendations considered. In addition, each building needs a 
policy that is tailored to the particular conditions that exist there. Develop- 
ment of this kind of polic)' affords a much more direct leadership chal- 
lenge to the principal. Such policies range from a philosophy for the school 
to such things as determining procedures to follow in taking disciplinary 
action against some recalcitrant pupil. 

Often a principal can make the misbke of feeling that structure is 
antithetical to democratic administration, especially where capable pro- 
fessional people arc concerned. Often, loo, he learns that tliis assumption 
breaks down. To hammer out sensible policy, by which capable, intelligent 
people agree to h\'c, is a difiicull process, particularly w'lien a considerable 
divcrgaicc of opinion exists, but the gains far outweigh the effort ex- 
pended. Not only is more efficient operation possible, but learning oppor- 
tunities arc enhanced, loo, because responsibilities are clarified, channels 
of communication arc dear, and these same intelligent people are freed 
from the necessity of using their time and energy to clear away or to work 
around the underbrush of confusion. 

Pupil Personnel 

In some svays, the work the secondary' school administrator docs in the 
pupil personnel area is the most critical aspect of his s'aried responsibilities. 
We can almost say that the sole purpose of the secondary school is to 
educate teen-age pupils. Tlie administrator's central concern, therefore, 
is to provide an organization that promotes optimum learning experiences 
for these youth. Chapter 2 stressed how our society has taken the position 
that its young people should have more and more education. This has 
been reflected in our compulsory attendance laws, which now almost 
universally require all educablc youth to attend school until they are six- 
teen years of age. As esery teaclier knows, hosvever, it takes far more to 
accomplish a creditable )ob of education than mere physical presence. 
rro\i<]ing the "far more” is a responsibility that roust be shared by many, 
but it is a particularly acute one for the secondary' school administrator. 

Often thepnndpal can gain Ibe support of some staff inembcn and 
that of those in the broader community who have their particular inter- 
pretation of the pristine values prized our society' if he takes the stand 
that the school’s primary responsibility is to pro\-ide the opportunity for 
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voungstcrs wlio ^•3luc that opportunitj' to receive a good ba^ic education. 

It IS our job to go this far, bringing to bear the most productive effort we 
can, becomes tbe position of those who react this way. and it is the icspon- 
sibilit}- of the student to trasel the remaining mile. Tliis position should 
not nacssarilv be disparaged. It is an attractis'C position, sshich too many 
may be tempted to too hastily. A careful appraisal of the true cost of 

this position must be made, hossever, because to tahe it should be the 
xesultof a calculated assessment of the fish imoU-cd. 

Desxlopinc trsDERSTANTUNC OP pfsposES. Thc fundamental job of the 
school is to wort productively with the student $0 lliat he increasingly is 
able to see thc "wh)'s'* of learning. As students of human bchasaor. ss'C all 
know that man is not alwass disposed to do something simply because 
someone in authorit)' tells him it is for Im O’ati welfare. Teenagers in 
particular are not aulhoritj* prone. The positions they talx must be of 
tlieir own choosing before thej' arc willing to unleash tlic astounding 
sources of energs’ that thej' seem at times to possess. Teaching, then, often 
has as its major task that of helping these young people to unlock moti' 
wtional doors. A sensilb'C balance of external and internal pressures i$ 
needed to jar these doorsloosc. 

Lest this position be construed as too sisionars' or rebellious, it is 
important to stress here the point about externals. 'These often are the 
easiest to cope with, because thej* arc so apparent It often is vk)’ sur- 
prising, howesci, how the>- are neglected. Became the%- arc ncgleclei thc 
tobl atmosphere for effecti;-c learning is sometimes sericmsly impaired. An 
efficient plan for pupil accounting is of utmost importance. HaWng pupils 
where the)' are supposed to be, day-bs'-daj' and class-bj'<lass, on lime, is 
exallent for the morale of both teachers and students. Destloping sudi a 
plan requires careful attention to detail and organization, but flic time 
spent bj' thc administrator, working with those to be affected In' the plan, 
is mostprodoctn'C- 

In this same calegoi)* is the plan for scheduling. Mati)’ principal 
feel that the des-clopmcnt of a master plan for scheduling and a worb'ng 
of it through to a schedule for each teacher and pupil in the building is the 
mest demanding task that confronts them jear in and j-ear out For the 
be^nning administrator this is often an awesome icsponsCbniU'. Another 
problem is that of making enroHmenl projections. Frequently, the prin- 
cipal works with others — the superintendent of schools, members of thc 
central adminbtiath'e staff, or with elementary piindpals to accomplish 
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this tash. In some aspects of the problem, however, he plays the crucial 
role. For instance, in secondary schools of all sizes, but particularly in tlic 
larger ones, it is \er)’ important to keep an accurate count of dropout 
figures and to assess as early as possible what retention figures will exist by 
classes and by subject-matter areas. This is especially important if the 
subject is one that the pupil is required to pass for graduation. Such infor- 
mation is satal to the accurate projection of how many teachers svill be 
needed in what areas, how individual pupil-projected curriculum plans 
will be affected, and how much space and what quantity’ of specific ma- 
terials will be required. Scrupulous attention to tlicse details paj^s off in 
monle and efficiencj'. Tlicse, in turn, can affect the “tone for learning,” 
which is so important. 

Pupil rrasoNNia. iHDuaES. Another pupil personnel area where the ad- 
ministrator’s leadership skills arc needed lies in the development of policy 
that becomes the guide for pupil behainor. From his knowledge of people, 
again, he realizes that these guides will be more useful if those who will 
be affected by them have some voice in determining what they are. De- 
pending upon staff skills, the needs of the situation, and other factors, the 
principal’s role in this process may be direct, indirect, or more likely a 
combination of tlie two. To have these guides, preferably in written form, 
is important, though, and the administrator has an obligation to see that 
they arc developed. Structure is necessary, and it is often sought by teen- 
age youngsters, but it works best If they feel it is fair and appropriate. 

GuiDANcn. Just as a plan needs to be dci'cloped for the regulation of 
group behavior according to sensible patterns, it is exceedingly important 
for the Individual pupil to work out an educational program for himself. 
This raises the problem of guidance, which can be approached in many 
ways. Choosing the most appropriate one requires an assessment of many 
conditions, which will be discussed later in greater detail. For the moment, 
howcx’cr, it is important to see the problem broadly. Rarely does the in- 
dividual pupil know himself in relation to his long-range needs well 
enough to do this planning alone. Tlie school, therefore, has a responsibil- 
ity to assist him with this problem, and the administrator has an obliga tion 
to see that the best possible effort is made. 

Some Wfidso/prohJcmsi sach as those ecgardlng indh-idiia} adjust- 
ment and making the best use of personal jwtential, obviously can be 
grouped. Were tin’s not so, the schools would base an almost insurmount- 
able task. Even those pupils who by some measurement can be classified 
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as aU-pical have enough common characlcristics to permit the group 
approach. Often the job of the principal is that of gathering m-idcncc that 
these youngsters are not able to make progress in the usual learning C3q>cri* 
cnees and of seeing if there ate enough pupils to justify the estab- 
lishment of different organizational plans geared to the unique problems 
of the atypical. Tire result of this kind of effort is often the establishment 
of special classes for the mentally accelerated or retarded and for those who 
have physical or emotional impairments. In this way, the structure of the 
secorvdary’ school becomes a Rwiblc instrument that can be molded to 
proride the best possiblesetting for productive learning. 

Briefly, too, it should be mentioned that the school needs to keep 
3 discerning eye on the types of ctpcricnccs llrat the students will have 
upon terminating, either by dropping out of school or by completing 
their prescribed program of study. Watchful of those forces, the school 
often can gear its program in a more meaningful manner. Tliousands of 
youngsters of high school age continue to tciminatc their formal pro* 
gramsof education short of completion. Until society wilts otherwise, most 
schools still have the obligation to retain the cducablc until age sixteen 
and in many states until age eighteen. Work needs to be done here, and 
theadministratorhas a challenge he cannot slough off. For many students, 
too, skills must be acquired that will pcmiit them to profit from college 
and university experiences. Many other students plan to go directly into 
business and industrial life. The demands presented by each of these pos- 
sibilities require, in many ways, preparatory kinds of actirit ies that become, 
at least in part, the working province of the secondary’ school. For many, 
too, additional educational experiences are sought after high school that 
seem not to be available in other institutions. Increasingly, ften, the lights 
of secondary schools are burning as adult education clises are conducted 
in response to community needs. 

The challenge of the secondary’ school administrator, then, lies in 
his recognition of the fact that the school exists for the learner, and that 
it is his task to see that the best possible learning experiences are available. 

Finance and Facilities Manogement 

With the inaeased ground swell of post World War II youn^ters cur- 
rently beginning to flood the secondary schools, serious problems in the 
finance and fadlitics areas demand consideration. Because of the direct 
relationship between program and money, the fiscal planning and manage- 
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ment functions of the secondarj' school administrator are ahvaj-s signifi- 
cant. Basic to efficient operation in these areas is the understanding that 
exists between the principal and the central administration about financial 
responsibilities and procedures. This understanding is often the starling 
point of a new administrator as he seeks to des’elop his competence in this 
area of his operations. 

BuDcn-jrAKivc. In most school S)-slems the principal is given respon- 
sibilities in annual budget-making. Some kinds of data, necessary for the 
development of the annual budget, can be obtained most easily from him. 
Tliis is especially true in reference to the instructional materials needed 
at the secondarv* lc%'el. To discharge this responsibilitj’, tlie principal can 
avoid the frenzy of meeting deadlines by last moment scunj’ing if he has 
a well-planned ins'entor)’ sj'stcm that will reveal the amount and condition 
of instructional materials on hand. It is most adnsable, in addition, to 
enlist the staff’s assistance in the preparabon of requests for instructional 
materials. To do tliis efficiently, it is helpful to work from a budget that 
designates the amounts anilable to indhidual staff members or, more 
likely, to s'arious instructional areas. Working with individual teachers or 
committees the administrator can help to get these requests into workable 
form. It is well to work from the latest catalogu« available, so that price 
estimates arc accurate as possible. If, as is likely, the material will be up 
for bidding, it helps, too, to has'e specificabons developed and an indica- 
tion of the purposes to be served by the material. Tliis can be of consider- 
able assistance to the superintendent of schools or school business official, 
who may be involved in the mechanics of purchasing, often during the 
summer months when the instructional staff is not a\’ailable to provide 
the necessary infonnation. Tlien, loo, not all budgetarj' requests can be 
authorized, because of the gap that often exists between the asking and 
llie granted budgets and because of contingencies that could not ha\e 
been foreseen or forestalled. To ensure tlial those items ordered are those 
that are most needed, a priority list of requests should be available. The 
principal, again, needs to develop this with ihcstaff. 

RESro.NsmiuTY for internal accounts. Other financi.il areas become 
sizeable responsibilities for the secondarj' school administrator. Most high 
sdjooJr, for exomplc; hove juhstenfiaJ JoteraaJ accounts. These include 
atlilctic funds, student ach'vil}' money, cafeteria operation, supply store 
accounts, and often many others. One of the wisest things a new adminis- 
trator can do is to make sure that an audit of these accounts has been made 
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shortly before he assumes his position. A clear understanding of his ac- 
countabilit)- in the financial area is one of the first things the principal 
should work out with the superintendent- Vci}' often, in all but larger 
secondary schools, the prinripal has direct financial responsibilities. This 
means that he should operate under a fidcIiU- bond. Periodic financial 
reports rreed to be prepared and transmitted to the superintendent, and 
often to others, such as an athletic board. In addition, an annual, outside 
audit is essential. 

Because many of the funds with which the principal deals are ear- 
marked, careful controls ha\-e to be developed. Many problems occur be- 
cause of the absence of a ssstematized pbn and because much of the busi- 
ness comes at a time when students, often, and teachers, sometimes, are 
not psjxhologically geared to careful operation. One of the most obvious 
cases is the senior class account. Anyone who has worked with this class 
knows the activity surrounding the senior prom, baccalaureate, and com- 
mencement. Unless a warrant and voucher plan has been carefully devel- 
oped, and unless those having responsibilities are particularly vigilant, 
loose practices during this period can confuse the accounting. 

PLA.VMNC USE OF F.vcnjnEs, In the phvsical faciliries area^ increased 
problems emerge at times of booming enrollments. During a period of 
total pupil increases, the impact is felt fint at the clementar}’ level. Many 
communities have found it necessary to expand their faciliHes first in this 
direction. As a consequence, thcj-havc moved close to their bonding limits 
for capital outlay and have not had sufRdenl time to recover, through nor- 
mal amortization, to turn their attention to added facilities at the second- 
arv* level. With heiglitening demands on the sccondarj' schools, mainten- 
ance factors and the most efficient use of existing facilities have taken on 
added importance- A particubr challenge confronts the secondarv- school 
adminbtiator during these times, because he must be especially alert to 
nmimom usage of space, on the one hand, and mindful that the purpose 
of facilities lies in the contribution thev' make to the learning program, on 
tlic other Ivand. Adaptabilih' is a central concern as he analvzes existing 
space and conjectures about the purposes that might be s^cd. Value 
questions come to the fore, and decisions often have to be made in terms 
of tliosc values; else expedienev- rules and the price is frequentlv a heavy 
one. Should a study hall overflow be moved to the libraiv’ or not is a ques- 
tion lliat illustrates this kind of problem. Expediency requires a realistic 
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appraisal, but the administrator must TS-cigh in his decision the require- 
ments posed by the oser-all learning program. 

Working with the central administration, the administrator of the 
secondary school also helps to define how the school facilities are to be 
used. In many communities, the secondary school is the most frequently 
sought location for meetings. Although use of the school as a community’ 
center has many desirable features to commend it, there arc potential 
problems that should not be igirorcd. In conflict situations, for instance, 
do school or school-related actixitics take precedence over those activities 
that arc not school-rclaled? Unless a policy has been clarified, situations 
detrimental to good public rebtions can easily arise. 

Policies, loo, arc most applicable for staff and student use of facili- 
ties. Mobile facilities, such as projectors, need a plan for usage and care. 
Student use of the facilities requires coordinated action, too, for bother- 
some flurries often occur when two groups inadvertently get scheduled 
into one place at one time. 

Protective maintenance is etlrcmcly important, especially when 
the existing facilities arc approaching miwimum usage, ^^^lcthe^ the cus- 
todian u responsible directly to the principal or to someone on tlie central 
Staff level, such as a school business ofllcial, there must be close operating 
lines behveen the principal and the custodbn. For morale and productiv- 
ity' reasons, the principal must develop some standard procedures regard- 
ing work orders. In many scliools there seems to be a belief that the cus- 
todian is “fair game in season,” subject to Hie beck and call of teachers and 
pupils alike. A room that is too warm for one teacher becomes too cool for 
the next to occupy it, so it is obviously important for common working 
agreements, based on good sense and a respect for the rights of the cus- 
todian as a peiTon. Policy is also necessary’ to prowde guides by which 
students must live in reference to their responsibilities to the physical fa- 
cilities of the school. Schools in which pupils have some role in determin- 
ing the mlcs defining their responsibilities seem to have the most success 
in this area. 

Careful attention to maintenance details pays good dividends for 
the secondary’ school administrator. Not only arc activities coordinated by 
tlic development of a good plan, but the effort results in increased teacher 
and student morale. It is a common dictum that when many live under the 
samcroof, a respect for the rights of olhen is a must to forestall confusion 
and petty’ bickering. In the broad sense, the high school in most communi- 
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tjcs is regarded somewhat as a ajiirbol, and excellent public relations often 
exist when the symbol h well-groomed, an object of pride. 

Schoel-Commonity Relationship* 

Because the sa»ndar)- school is a status sj-mbol in most communities, 
problems of the nature that sblus symbols fall heir to often accrue. Some 
of these problems are those o\-«r wlitch tfic administrator often has s'cry 
little control, but even these pose a responsibilit)’ for him. An example of 
this would be a community that lends to take an inordinate interest in its 
athletic teams. The school's fortunes, in the communit}’'s eyes, tend to 
rise or fall ssilh the success or failure of these teams. Although this is a 
difficult kind of problem, the resourceful principal, svho realizes that peo- 
ple who arc capable of taking intense pride in one thing can have enough of 
that characteristic to let it spill over to other things if they arc approached 
in the right manner, can make some headway. For example, we've seen 
that booster clubs formed to support an athletic program can become 
interested in promoting speech programs, scholastic recognition banquets, 
and other affairs of this nature. 

In a real sense, the secondary school reflects the needs of a com- 
munity. Often it is capable of ^Wng expression to its sometimes inarticu- 
late aspirations. The secondary school administrator needs to understand 
these diverse needs, if they are to become articulate enough and suffi- 
ciently recognized to 6nd Uieir way into meaningful programs. No com- 
munity is too small, for example, to be dev'oid of organizations and 
agencies. These may be structured to promote social, service, or welfare 
functions. These organizations are usually eager to End ways by which 
they can cooperate with the local school. ITitough them can indigent chil- 
dren receive care, students be given nw outlets for searching out voca- 
tional opportunities, classes be given access to field trips that relate mean- 
ingfully to that which they are studying. In this age, when a hue and cry 
is often raised over the issu^ “should the schools be all things to all 
people,” here arc concrete ways in which the school and community can 
derulop a shared responsibility for the task in which they have a common 
interest. 

ORGANIZATION-A VITAL ADMINISTRATIVE SKILL 

Rarely docs a single factor account for an individual’s success or failure 
in the performance of his job. Despite the implied complexity of the issue, 
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though, key skills can he isolated. To highlight our discussion of the basic 
task areas in secondary school adminfatration, we have chosen to deal 
rather extensively with organizational skill, for it seems to be central to 
success or failure. Although, tobesure^ there ate some occasional cases to 
the contrary, an analysis of the careers of people who ha\'c been outstand- 
ing administrators reveals a common thread linking them together— an 
ability to gel important things done well, on time. Further analjsis shows 
that this is no intangible, esoteric trait, the prized possession of the in- 
sightful few. It starts with a disposition for action. The skill develops as 
one learns to recognize increasingly what should be done, what are the 
conditions, and who can and should do the fob. The emphasis here is on 
organizational skill as applied to the job. Later, in Chapter H, we discuss 
organization as it pertains to the establishment of structural working re- 
lationships for personnel. 

Previously we have staled that the task areas of secondary school 
administration are not solely the province of this particular educational 
Ie\’el. It would be simpler if this were true, for tlicn responsibilities would 
be easier to fix. Because instructional leadership, for example, is needed 
throughout the entire educational system, it is obvious that if the job is to 
be done purposefully and systematically some commitments must exist. 
These can be established easily in those systems that take the time to 
determine objectives and general agreements about how to go about meet- 
ing them. Often these objectives and agreements need to be hammered out 
building by building beause of the divei$iti« in the school-community 
emaronment. In a prcdomiriantly rural high school, for instance, the 
instructional leadership demanded of the principal might differ markedly 
from that exercised by the principal of a suburban school. 

Aspects of Organizational Sicill 

Developing organizational skill has a logical starting point. It begins at the 
level of the jobs to be done. Tlic prior experience of the new principal, 
whether it has been administrative in nature or not, tells him that some of 
these fobs arc relatively constant from year to ytar and from scliool to 
school, For instance, each stalehas minimum requirements for graduation. 
Organization to accomplish this objecthe is a rclati\-ely simple matter of 
scheduling the required councs at times when they arc available to those 
who need them and of hasing them taught by teachers certified to do so. 

Quantitative aspects of organization pose rclati\rly fc^v problems 
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in comparison to tliose that arise from qualitative considerations, /or it is 
in this area that \-aluc jiulgmenls ate more prcsalcnt. Being able to define 
m\h claritj’ the jobs to be done lias the essential complement of ulcttfif}' 
ing and assigning to them the indhidiials "ho arc l>cst able to accomplish 
them. Here is svJicrc qua?itati\-e judgments enter the picture, for it is a 
common temptation in the secondary school, wilh its more characteristic 
pattern of inflcsihilitj', to has'c personnel continue to sene in roles to 
which they have been assigned prcsaously- Teachers easily can become 
identified with a specific subject-matter field, often at a particular lescl, 
or with such actirilics as sponsoring a class, directing plap, or advising 
the student council- Frithet a person becomes so entrenched in one of 
these positions that it becomes a delicate administratiie problem cs-err 
to raise the question of whether continued assignment is in the hest in- 
terests of all concerned, or the situation lingers on by default, and certain 
staff members remain saddled with particular jobs for which Ihcj’ no 
longer have the interest or shill or both to do justice to them. 

Matohnc pEori.E A.VD Jobs. Tlie administrative shill needed is that of 
matching the right person to the right job. Accept for the moment that a 
general agreement about those objectives with which the secondary' school 
should be concerned and ihe jobs needed to facilitate their icaliaation has 
been reached. Tlie Iccy to success, as anyone close to education hnou'S, in 
the final analysis is the teacher. Therefore, an assessment of how existing 
staff members can be invoh'ed most productively In the jobs of the school 
b vital. Sometimes these jobs require a specialized shill and more often a 
multiplicity of sVills. Sometimes the jobs require considerable ingenuity 
and a real capacity to sense the obligations and subtleties of discharging 
responsibility'. 

Common sense should guide Ihe administrator in this matchingof 
the person to the job. In the day-by-day interaction of any school, clues 
about people, their;nsights,theircapacity to (ate responsible independent 
action, their ability to woilc with othen, their sense of humor, their leader- 
ship potential, their flexibility, their tolerance for handling concunent 
assignments svith shill and obvious enjoyment, exist in abundance. These 
are the factors that should be weighed in making decisions about assign- 
ments. The clues, however, will not necessarily parade past the principal's 
desk. I fc must gather them as he sees people at work, as he talks with them 
about their oancems, as he obsetves them under many different circum- 
stances. 
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Tlie skin of matching people and jobs is fed from the wellspring of 
obscr^-ed bchan'or. T!2ls is not to imply that the process is entirely a ran- 
dom one. S)-slcmatic ways exist by which people can display what they’ can 
do. Tlie principal can develop a system whereby the opportunities for di- 
verse action are expanded. For instance, a teacher should not stay at one 
level of operation too long. If a general polin’ of rotation is accepted and 
developed, a teaclicr of English m^ht not alwaj-s be responsible for this 
subject at the sophomore lesel. In many high schools a teacher can move 
into different areas of his major teaching field or into minor fields as well. 
This is often a refreshing professional experience for tlie teacher and 
affords an opportunity for tire administrator to see how easily and respon- 
sibly the nc\v challenges are met. Tliis same policy can exist relative to 
committee assignments and cocurriculam responsibilities. It is particularly 
important to test the flexibility and ingenuity of the new staff person prior 
to any decision about his tenure contract. 

this atmospliere of testing, obserM’ng, and ex-aluatfng exists, 
benefits accrue to the staff member, n-ho has more opportunities to assess 
his own interests and abilities, and to the administrator, who has the final 
responsibility for determining assignments. The knowledge that results 
permits the establishment of a program with a good chance of success, 
because it is linked to those skills that the staff has. Also, the administrator 
is able to secure new staff memben with abilities tliat fill the gaps in cxist- 
ingstaff skills. 

When testing tlje potential of a staff person for the acceptance of 
responsibility’, it is adsnsablc to choose wisely in terms of the importance of 
the job to be done and what already is knorvn about the person’s ability'. 
Another rule of thumb is to have the task of reasonably short time span 
when uncertainty exists. Thus, checks can be established that will answer 
the questions at issue and that ensure that the actmty does not stray out 
of bounds too far. For instance, it would be very' unw'ise for a principal to 
assign a new staff member the responsibility of advising a senior class and 
to cut him adrift, so to speak, without guiding policy’ and without system- 
atic checking to see how the responsibility was being met. It would be 
far better to observe fioiv a short-term assignment, such as chaperoning a 
djrtcc arplafinifrgaspeciScacttnij’tntbagroupeffstudcnts, is met. 

EsT.KBUsnmc Kjcjit CoNomo-NS. It wxjuld be naive of the administrator 
to assume that this phase of the job ends when the right person is linked 
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with the light assignment. The cstabli^mcnt of optimum conditions can 
weigh heasTly in determining whether or not the job is accomplished; and 
this is where the principal can play an important role. These conditions 
are of at least two kinds. The first, and pahaps most important of these, 
refers to sanrtions and other controls needed bj* those assigned to a job. It 
is frustrating to es'cn the most capable iodis-idual to have responsibility 
for accomplisliing an assignment and not to know' what authority he can 
bring to b«r. Administrative skill in organization is defeated if no action 
can be taken ssithout a decision at cserj* turn hy tJie principal. Thus, 
working argeements or policy understandings need to be established bc- 
hs-een theprincipal and the staff member who undertakes a responsibilil)’. 
kVhen these arc clearly de\-elopcd and understood, the limits become clear 
and the staff penon has some guideposts for decision-making. Another 
condition is the phjsical factors conducive to the successful handling of 
rcsponsibffitj'.Togivea commitleeresponsibilitj'to do a job and not lobe 
concerned with where or when the)' meet or how the)' gel secretarial assist- 
tance when needed is to handicap its operation. Therefore, the adminis- 
trator needs to direct his organization^ thinking to creating opb'mum 
conditions, under which people have the best opportunity to show what 
they can do. 

Planmnc OmcE Routines. A clrntcr of organizational skills exists in 
the area of the principal's day*b)*day offia routines. WTiether (hey are 
managed simply and efndenlly is often the difference bctwxen an ad- 
mtnls trator who is a leader of hb staff and one who b handicapped because 
he is chained to his desk. Efficiency can be brought to bear irrespective of 
llie size of theschool or of the secretarial staff, or e\en if the principal has 

no seerctar}' and must handle theoffice by himself. 

A starting point in tbb kind of organization b to know what reports 
are due when, what the)’ will entail, what the dbtrict’s calendar will be, 
and odiermaltcn of thb nature. These, then, can be entered on theschool 
calendar prior to the opening of school. Predated reminders can be in- 
serted on die calendar, and often, dqicndmg on the nature of the actisit)', 
responsibilities can be assigned. Frequently, in such things as statbtical 
icpozts imolring attendance, for instance, the help of such a group as a 
mathematics class can be enlbled. This provides a real problem for them, 
and it sometimes puts the computation In the hands of those who way 
have more skill in the opciation than the prindpal himself. Desclopiug a 
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clear set of instructions to the staff about the nature of their involvement 
on reports often saves much time otherrrisc spent in hce-to-hcc explana- 
tions. 

Procedures, too, can be developed for the most efficient method of 
handling correspondence, telephone calls, and conferences. An adminis- 
trator, for instance, should not be sought out whenever a call comes for 
him. Oltcn what he is doing is of considerably greater importance. Hie 
person who takes the call can de\’clop discrete, polite procedures for de- 
termining if the matter is sufficiently urgent for the principal to be called 
to the phone. A^Tiat is primarily needed is for theadministrator to indicate 
how he wishes this to be handled, and a line of direction will be provided 
for the secretary. 

Prescheduling is another important organizational device. It is de- 
sirable that certain times, agreed on by the staff, be reserv-ed for general 
staff meetings. These should be set well in advance, with respect for the 
rights of the individual. Tlie better dev'cloped this calendaring of events is, 
the less friction is apt to result. Regarding his own activities, the principal, 
for example, should scbcdulchimself out of the office for the job of super- 
vision in the building. Thus, the most Important things arc provided for, 
and sufficient time will later be found for the other jobs that need to be 
done. 

Lest the student think that all problems can be solved through 
sj'stcmatic calendaring, reporting, and the like, it is necessarj’ to point out 
that from such effort a bureaucratic maze that impedes rather than facili- 
tates can easily result. Tlius, it is important for the administrator to assess 
carefullj' wliat purpose is served ly the actively. J le should be mindful that 
teachers dislike reports and red tape, particularly if they do not sec a 
relationship between what they arc doing and tliat which thej’ feci is most 
important—their teaching. Consequently, simplicity and efficiency should 
be the concern of the principal. If a reporting form can be eliminated, it 
should be dispatched at once. If two can be combined into one, so much 
the better. If recording can be done in the office by scactarial help with 
efficiency and purpose, then it should be done this way. 

Planning for emergency situations is extremely important. A policy 
should be made about what should be done in case of accidents. A first-aid 
station can he established. Often people on the staff have skills in this 
area. The phj-sical education sbff, for instance, by training and by the 
nature of their jobs, can frequently serve here. Pupil file cards that indi- 
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catc family phpiciam and emergency' niimlxrrs fo l>c called can lie estab- 
lished. Plans for csaniation of thcbinldin; in cascof fire, for safety activity 
sslicn tornado warnings go out, and for other such ancrgcncics, can Ijc 
dcs'cloped, communicated, and practiced. 

Rocr. OF Poucs'. rormiiblion and communication of policy is perhaps 
one of the most \ital of the organizational sUlU to lx: dcs'clopcil In' the 
administrator. Information alrout policy arid regulations can be broad in 
nature, pertaining to the entire staff or student IxkIv, or specific, relating 
perhaps to those who come intt) the building as sidntilute teachers. 'Ibcsc 
slatcnrcnts should be dcxelopcd clearly and eoncisclv and should be 
asailablc in printed form. Tlrcy may l)c communicated through assembly 
programs, staff meetings, the student nevsspaper, stiidarl councils, Itomc- 
^m or class paiods. Good policy, lilc a good garden, must !« rcssorlcd. 
Two-ss-ay communication, therefore, ts sital. for polics- often lools differ- 
ent to those ssho view it from the underside. Ibis sl’mcturc can assume 
different forms, depending on tlic sire and ruturc of the school- .\t times 
It can ^ the staff as a nhalc, or an administrathc advisory committee 
selected from or appointed by the staff, or a student counai. or a home- 
morn. From these internal sourcts, the principal can ascertain the degree 
to which policies and regubfions arc clear, accepted, and approprblc to 
the purposes for which they- wctc established, fri these fonims, too, modifi* 
atrom and new ideas dcs clop Uiat wfll teep the rules as scmlblc and func- 
tronal as possible. 

" othen, tlKnigh. is a process tliat must have Rexi- 

bilrty-and imagination. Organizing u a givc-and-talc proposition. No mat- 
ter how systemaUcally a secondary school is organized, the principal must 
sense the rmpaet of the problem at hand on the person im-oUed. K\tm 
though a carcfolly des-doped phn may exist for the eventual solution of 
the ^blem. it may be preferable to liax-c tlic matter handled with dis- 
patch by the principal. This sense of assessment and timing is a \cr\- im- 
^rtant one for an administrator. Without it, a basicallv skilled adrninis- 
tator. through miscalcubUon of staff, pupil, or communih' concerns, can 
frequently get info serious difficulty. 


Sehedute-Making 


The smgle ontslandmg tiancsis confronting neev srandan- school ad- 
imnutiaton is Uie desolopmcnt of Ihc oiastci schedule. N’inong it from 
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tlic mcomplctcd side, it appears to be at times a hopeless maze involving 
Imiulrctlsand sometimes thousands of detailed operjiions. 

'lliis task should be undertaken while the school year is still in 
pmgrcss.lcasiiigas little as possddc to the summer rnoiUlis. 

1/ a curricifhim giiKlc has not liccn dcicloped, it is «-cI| to start at 
tills point early in the school scar. Some of tlic prclimmars- work is easily 
accomplished by checking the tcqiiimncnts of the state department of 
csliicaf ion and (he accrediting assoebtion to svliich (he school may liclong 
or wish to liclong. Ilicsc ontlinc required or recommended courses of 
study. Tlicsc courses can become the skeleton of the guide. At tliis same 
step, the principal can check what fm ficcn offered in tlic school, and 
ivlicthcr or not the staff is working in major or minor certified areas, lli/s 
information is a\'ailahlc from ctisting personnel records, often at the 
caitral office, and it offers clues alxiut what courses might be offered. 

At (his point it is adnsaWc to imolvc the entire staff, or at least a 
representative committee of the staff, in the project. If consultathe help 
is anilablc from the centra! office in independent school districts or from 
the county office m local school districts, such help should 1)C solicited. 
A cuTTiciilurn guide is much more than a listing of required or offered 
courses, by jears or by patterns. Since, in most liigh schools, options exist 
for the student, either in choosing a major area for concentrated studj or 
in selcctijjg electitc subjects, the ciirricuhim guide .and tliosc .ictivitics 
planned for its use must be as clear, explicit, and lielpful as possible. It 
should state what the subject deals with and indicate concisely what major 
objectives arc associated uatli the subject. {>iiitc likely, the subject may 
not have l>ecn considered in that light for some time if the staff responsible 
for its teaching has not been asked (ft %t:rbaH7c the content and objectuos. 

In addition to dcsxioping (his information, the staff can proWdc 
other data. For instance, in schcdolc-making, policies should exist about 
the number of courses asailablc to each student, at what level courses can 
be taken, w ho should be involvcil in working out a projected schedule for 
each student, what criteria should determine whether a course should be 
offered or not, what size classes should be, and other similar questions. 
Tlic more of these matters tliat can be threshed out by a principal working 
Hitli the staff, the easier will be the process of sclicdnic'jnaking. Under- 
standing lends form and order to the job. 

SiiTDr-vr CouRSr. Selection. Once these decisions have been made, the 
next step is to have students indicate their subject selections. Guid.incc at 
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this point is extremely important, for without it selections arc often hap- 
hazard and lach a real relationship to the student's needs, abilities, and 
interests. In most secondary schools, the classroom teacher plays an im- 
portant role in this guidance process. If a homcToom plan is in operation, 
the process is of sufficient importance to warrant spending scs’cral home- 
room periods in its accomplishment. We fav'or a plan that permits stu- 
dents in the eighth grade to project a program for the next four years. 
Guidelines for this can easily be cslahlishcd.nic first of these are the slate 
department of education requirements for graduation. Normally these in- 
clude specifications for units in English, social studies, mathematics, 
science, and physical education. Tlicsc, then, become the skeleton of each 
student’s program. Variations ate available as recommended course pat- 
terns for collie preparatory, commercial, sticational, and general em- 
phases. This type of information clearly can be established as part of the 
curriculum guide or as a separate course of study bulletin. In written form, 
it affords a roadmap for choice. 

Counseling data often vary from school to school. If testing in- 
formation has been kept and analyzed, normative guides may be as-ailablc 
that help to determine who should consider courses in, for instance, ad* 
s-anced mathematics. If a count has been kept of the collt^cs and unhersi- 
lics attended by graduates of the school, entrance rcquircmcnls can be 
abstracted and used as guidance information. Tliis list, of course, can be 
claboratelyextended. 

Parents, too, should be brought into the guidance process. In many 
schools, a night is set aside for a counseling session with students and their 
parents. At any rate, pertinent information should be available to them, 
and they should sign Iheirappros-al of the courses selected. 

A form can be designed on which the student can write each course 
he selects for the upcoming year. These indiridual cards arc s'cry useful 
for making up specific classes. In addition, the form can have a place for 
all courses to be written in. Sometimes this is set up in triplicate, and a 
copy is then avaibble for the student, the homeroom teacher, and the 
office. 

The Master ScaizDimE. As a step in making the master schedule, the 
administrator should has'c a summary sheet for each homeroom, with all 
available courses printed on it- Tally marks can then be made by the 
teacher, or quite likely by responsible students, that show at a glance total 
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registralion by room in each of the \'arious subjects. This information can 
be assembled on one master chart. From his knowledge of capacity, and 
following policj’ agreements concerning class size, the principal can deter- 
mine bow many sections of each subject will be needed. 

At this point, organizational skill and planning are very important, 
because miscalculations can easily result unless these are exercised. Cor- 
rection factors have to be produced, based on rates of failure, dropouts, 
and in-migration. Keeping these figures year by year and subject by subject, 
particularly in those areas required for graduation, will provide a percent- 
age tlia t can be used in determining the likely required number of sections. 
Wiether or rrot tire school has a summer program nil! also affect Ore plan- 
ning picture. If such a sdicme for making these calculations has not been 
establlslied, it is recommended that it be begun by the administrator. In 
the meantime, he can get an indication from the teachers as to which 
students might fail which subjects. Tliesc schedule cards then can be 
coded for special attention and revised once this information becomes 
certain. 

From the master tally sheet and calculations concerning class size, 
the number of class sections is easily determined. At this point, it is neces- 
sary to make proWston for any special classes. It may be for instance, that 
25 senior need to be scheduled into English during the last period of the 
day, where they wi)) work on the school newspaper. Classes that must 
come at a specified time and contain certain students should be blocked 
first into the master schedule. Tire schedule cards of those students should 
be coded and pulled for special handling. Those classes that ba%’e other 
special characteristics, such as double-period requirements, as a labora- 
tory course might have, should also be put into the master schedule at 
this time. 

Use or A Conflict Chart. De\'cloping nonconflicting blocks is the next 
step. In a four-year high school, these would be established for each of the 
classes. Essentially, the plan sets up classes in such a ^vay that incompatible 
choices of subjects are reduced to a minimum. Cards with the columns 
representing periods in the school day and the rows classes available to 
each of the four classes dan be used. Reference to the tally sheet will show 
liow many sections of a particular subject can be offered and where the 
optimum periods are in which the conflicts disappear or are held to a mini- 
mum. Several authors have written helpfully about the mechanics in- 
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volved in the step, and the reader with a particular interest in how 

conflictshcctsaredcr'doped is directed to those sources.* 

After subjects have been put into their most appropriate periods, 
the next steps follow quite rapidiy and sjstcnjatically. Sections can be 
assigned to rooms and the students comprising each section can be deter- 
mined. If (he individual course cards Iiavc been used, Uicj’ then become 
asailablc to the teachers as their records of those who comprise each 
secUon. 


As es ents occur that affect the process to this point, careful records 
^ould be kept so that the schedule can be as accurate as possible b>- the 
first day of school. Such records would include >car-cnd faniircs, dropouts, 
m-and-out rnigration during the summer, and those who wish to change 
their schedules for some valid and acceptable reason. 

During ll,e!„n,mcr monll,!. sarclarinl help an be applied to the 
jobol pepnnng tnd.ndal tchednies for aeh rtndent end mSnbc of the 
“■ M ^ and Sled, Pachets an be 

trembled for homeroom fachm. rvbo an distribute the ness- sehcdida 
to students on the first day of school. With the plan orartised to this 
^r«, the ness- school i-ar an be started ssith a minim™ of lost time. 
This IS eccllent for Uic morale ol both tachers and students. 


CONCIU5ION 

The sinicd o^nirer is he svho has the disposiHon to see the essential 
deMs ins-olved m any |nb and the Inach ot using his ossn abiTtian d the 

of today’s sccondaiy schools this degree of delaiM nersm^' oomplaity 
on the part of tlicprindpl Is a onel^ticteto^'^n^ ^Tf 
m IhoughtM planning, o^aniaationaf sMl. a'd ™SLTed “ o^ 

» For c^ple. see Wm French, Dan HoIL and B I twj . . 

gtaaibin, OWoi ITie Ohio Swe Udre^. DepSria^^jL^; miCw- 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. Take one of the task areas discussed in this diapter and isolate the 
principles that it illustrates. In terms of jour personal experience, what 
additions or modifications would you suggest? 

2. The task areas in this chapter has-e been discussed primarily from an 
administrative [Joint of view. Analyze theareas from the standpoint of 
a teacher, a student, or a member of the community. Arc any diver- 
gences apparent? 

3. Select an activity in any of the task areas. Consider the organizational 
probfems involved, and indicate what persons should take what ac- 
tions to accomplish thcanticipated/obs. 

4. On the basis of jour experience what problem areas in education are 
most difficult to resolve? Wliy do they seem to defy solution? Would 
any of them be more manageable if belter organization skills were 
de\ eloped and applied? 
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part two 


THE TASKS 


Part Two emphasizes the basic lasV aieas in which the secondary school 
administrator works. Chapter 5 discusses instructional leadership, the 
central responsibility of tlie administrator. Chapter 6 analyzes the staff 
personnel area. Chapter 7 presents pupil personnel administration, and 
Chapter 8 focuses on the financial and business management aspects of 
secondary school administration. The administrator’s role in school<om- 
munity relations is discussed in Chapter 9. The section is concluded with 
Chapter 10, which analpes the unique tasks of the junior high school 
and the particular challenge of this field of secondary school administra- 
tion. 




chapter 5 


INSTRUCTIONAL 

LEADERSHIP 


Education is tik PROCtss of acquirinc the KNO^vlxDCES, skills, appreci- 
ations, and standards of a culture, and of learning to contribute to that 
culture. It is the means of continuing the heritage of a society and of pro- 
viding opportunities for the present generation to make its contribution. 
Good education is that which docs most to enable students to develop 
their abilities and serve their society. Therefore, education must be geared 
bbtli to the needs of each individual and to the needs of a relentlessly 
changing society. To accomplish this, it must be both dynamic and di- 
verse. It must bcsensiti;-e to the past, present and future, and educational 
leaders must strive for an efficacious balance between time-tested educa- 
tional precepts, on the one hand, and the never-ending adaptations, inno- 
vations, and improvements that accompany progress, on the other. 

EMPHASIS ON THE INDIVIDUAL 

Respect for tire individual is a central theme in our culture. From this 
value spring tsvo fundamental cbaiactemtics of American cducafion- 
universalityand diversitj'. Universalityhasbeen interpreted in this country 
as classroom education extending thrm^ the secondary school for all in- 
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dividuals, wherever practical. Our commitment to a high school education 
for all places a heavy rcsponsihilily upon the quality and character of in- 
structional Icadcnhip. 

Education, to be truly universal, must be diversified. This diversity 
stems both from the v-arying needs of individuals and the multiple needs 
of society’. As communities differ, so must the educational facilities serv- 
ing them differ, while still maintaining certain essential commonalities. 
Tlic secondary school must serve all— urban, rural, suburban, poor, rich, 
talented, slow, adqit, clumsy, frail, strong- All have definite educational 
needs and potentials for which thcscliool must prov’idc. 

In the previous chapters we have explored some of the major con- 
cerns of the secondary school administrator. There is constant reference 
to the end product of operating the school— instruction- Invariably, when 
school principals arc ashed to cite what they believe to be their most im- 
portant function, the answers indicate high priority for instructional lead- 
ership. Hence, this chapter is devoted to the problems, concerns, ^Is, 
techniques, and principles relating to the functions of the principal in the 
process of improv ing instruction. 

PRIMACY OP INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 

Instructional leadership is only one— albeit a very important one— task 
area in which the high school principal must demonstrate competence. 
Both the school and the comnumily have positive expectations regarding 
the role to be played by tlie leader. The office of the principal carries with 
it a certain prestige and status in the school community. The role of 
principal also lias many commitments to action. Tlicic are discipline poli- 
cies, athletics, cocuniculum activities of many kinds, conferences, role of 
substitute teachers, scheduling, office business routines, and a host of 
other duties and responsibilities within the school for which the prindpal 
is expected to provide leadership. 

There are also demands upon the principal’s time and energy’ from 
the community. He is expected to be a community leader and to partici- 
pate in and give leadership to worthwhile community efforts. Service 
clubs, veterans groups, youth agencies, churches, and other civic and so- 
cial organizations welcome the partidpaticin anjdlcaderihvp services of the 
“head man at the high school.” The truth is that many principals are so 
bogged down with demands from within and without the school that 
little time remains for the important task of instructional leadership. 
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It ts unrealistic to say that the nwny calls upon the principal's time 
and energy are "unimportant," “unnecessary," or “unproductive.” He has 
many task areas of real importance. Importance is, however, a matter of 
degree. Wictc should the principal invest his time and energy? When he 
is overloaded wtth demands on hrs sendees, what systems of priorities shall 
house? How important is instructional Icadcnhip compared with his other 
duties? These arc questions of deep concern to many principals, and ready 
solutions are not easily obtained. It can be unhesitatingly conjectured, 
howes-cr, that the role of instructional leadership is one that cannot be 
slighted nor treated lightly. 

Criticisms ef Instruction 

A elite to the importance of instniction in the secondary schools may be 
gleaned from the quality of criticism leveled at education in general. Hon- 
est, constructive criticism scrscs as a basis for progress and impros-cmeiit. 
h’urther, H'h«) critics are silenced, a nta) feature of democracy ceases. 
Ncv'etthclcss, educators must be selective in addressing their energies to 
criticism that appears to be honest and responsibly interested in what may 
be best foryouthand our country. 

It is interesting to note that much of this criticism is focused on 
instruction—what is taught, how it is taught, and to whom it is taught. 
Our patent need to improve instruction is a product of the limes. Every 
age makes new demands on education, and the future holds infinitely 
more demands for good instruction in a world of cm increasing complexi- 
ties. Education, by its vetj' nature, makes continued improvement essen- 
tial. Such educational goals as trained, amused, exercised, accommodated, 
or adjusted cliildrcn, worthy and importantas these may be, will not stifScc 
unless the intellectual powers of youth arc correspondingly developed. 
Sheer competition for survival, now, as in the past, leases us no other 
choice. Education for life has taken on a new and significant meaning. It 
will come about only through improvement of instruction through com- 
petent leadership and teaching. 

Point to a communitj’ that prizes intellectual achievement highly 
and you will find a heavy emphasis on such achievement reflected in the 
instructional program of its schools. Schools are to a great extent a mirror 
of ttveliQpe.'i, aspirations, and beliefs of the people who support them. In 
other words, the quality of education is directly related to the value system 
of the citizens in the community. Some communities want good educa- 
tion, and they get it. Many studies have pointed to the direct relation of 
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school support to quality of the educational program.* Cbnscqucntly, it 
would seem appropriate for tljc prindpal to give careful llioughl and con- 
sideration to the climate of opinion, as related to quality of education, in 
the communitj-. Perhaps, as an educational leader, lie has a rcsponsibilih' 
for upgrading the climate of opinion tossnid education in his area. 

Tile cliallengc is to apply much more widely and with increased 
vigor (he know-how demonstrated bj- our better schools. Our bcllct 
schools arc the least complacent about the quality of instruction. StaS 
members constantly seek new and better waj^s of doing their vs'ork, for 
such schools arc most alert to new needs and conditions and arc most 
likely to Succeed in tailoring the instructional program to the saried needs 
of j-outh. Principals in our belter schools arc invariably strong in instruc- 
tional leadership. 


Tlic principal knows that his most important task is that of im- 
proving instruction. Tim is not to say that all praent instruction is not up 
to par, but that the principal, as other professionals, is presumed to be 
dynamic and interested in continually mcicasing his store of knosvledge 
and improWng and refining his tccliniques. Instruction is placed first in 
many wuys. Nearly cseiy action Uic prindpal takes lus some baring on 
imtruction. and some of the tasks that appear as trivia often have direct 
banng on some «p«t of the instructional program. The pla here is that 
the fows on good taching and laming be remembered in the ms-riad of 
admimstratise duh« and rcsponsibflities. Oeosionallv, everv adminis- 
Irator must back off from his job to look at himself and his job objectively. 
It IS m these moments of reflection that he mav see the reUtedness of his 
work to the central purposes of operating the school. 


Demonds for Quality in Education 

‘•Qun%” fa an ovenned nnrd. but judgiug fan. its mu in manufactudns. 
^■urtuiug, educubou and dscubutc. it appcao to c„n,nm„ia.tc a cot 
of uorth. ludmtj- sptjfa of "qualiW uoutrol" ubcuin chucks arc 
TOdu to detemunu >f draiublc standards a,u being maintained in mann- 

S tl 1 Tt - ’‘tav fal that tbeu is no single cri- 

tenon b) nineb the qnai.tj- of an educational pmgram nmy be melnicd. 

K. Mort, W'aUer C. Rmsser. and PuW^lS 

MtCia»-JJi31BoolC(?,19fiO) pp77_86‘ Pawnee (New York: 
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What is seen as lop quality for one student in a given situation may be 
viewed quite differently when applied to another student. Yet both pro- 
grams may be excellent for those ins-olved. 

Excellence, then, may be the hey to quality— excellence as against 
supcrficialit)', tawdrincss, and compromise, regardless of the particubrs 
involved in any sitiulion. Tiiis means not settling for the second best, but 
insisting cvery\vliere on high-grade performance and the best in the way 
of curriculum, teaching, guidance, and educational opportunf ties. A state- 
ment from the Educational Policies Commission on the matter of quality 
in education says, in effect, that “a high-quality school program is charac- 
terized by a curriculum which makes possible, and teaching and guidance 
which make real, the promise of educational opportunity for each pupil."* 
A fundamental commitment of education in a free society is to assist indi- 
viduals in the punuit of excellence. 

In education, as in other commodities, there are few short cuts to 
quality. Tlie *'gct-by” attitude on the part of students cannot be tolerated 
in 3 geared to excellence. Only that whicb challenges the best in 

students at all levels of abilit>- is worthy of inclusion in an educational pro- 
gram that seeks to maintain high standards. Excellence begets excellence. 
Any compromise is a sure road to mediocrity. 

Competing Demands 

Wliat shall be taught? To whom? When? How? This is the problem faced 
by the instructional leader. Let us look for a moment at the competitive 
aspects of what shall be included in the curriculum offerings. How do sub- 
jects Hnd their ivay into the curriculum? What is the rationale behind 
offering driver training, first aid, modem dance, and fly-casting, or teaching 
French, history, and solid geometry? Tire conventional high school offen 
three general categories of subject matter: t^ular academic subjects, 
special subjects, and electives. The academic subjects are more or less con- 
stant and comprise the main diet of classroom experiences for students. 
Special subjects arc course offerings to meet particular needs of students. 
Electives may be either academic or special subjects and are made amilable 
to students to round out their programs and to complete the necessary 
units for graduation. 

Competition for inclusion in the cutriculurn experiences of youth 

- Eduational Policies Commusion, Kational Education Association, An Essay on 
Quality ia Public EdiscaCian (Washington, D.C.: The Assejdation, 1959), p, 7. 
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is not restricted to the mul tiplicity of subject offerings. 1 1 is also a function 
of time— the periods in the school day, tliedaj-s in the week, and the weeks 
in the school year. One of the major problems in the modem high school 
is obtaining time to do all that is etp«Acd and desirable. The time factor 
has given rise to possibilities of extending the school time schedule. Many 
schools have extended activities to include a portion of Saturday. Nine- 
and-a-half- and tcn-monlh school terms are becoming more common. The 
summer term for special and remedial purposes is being used by a number 
of school sj'stems. A few sj'stems have experimented with the four-tjuarter 
sj'Stem, but so tar the jear-round school has not convincingly demon- 
strated its worth. 

There is good a-idence that the high school of the future will take 
a sharp look at the time factor for instruction. Intelligent decisions will 
have to be made \Wth regard to what shall be included and what shall be 
excluded in the secondarj’ school program. It is entirely possible that some 
of the experiences now being offered in high school could be offered earlier, 
particularly for tbe more talented students.® In addition, better and more 
cfScient methods of teaching must be explored along with improved utHi- 
zalion of instructional materials and media. 


Mldcentory Assessment of instruction 


Assessment of the secondary school instructional program at midcentury 
appears to indicate the following: 


1 . Ei-ct-itiatasing demands arc being made upon the high school in- 
Suuctional program. 

2. Mass cduation has inBuenced the instnictional program marhedly 

tomeettheneedsof theaverage. 

3. Ptos-isions for the lalented and the slow learners need careful re- 
exammabon. 

-■ ty ‘"O" snaliEcd master teachers is needed. 

i. t-aucabonalguidancenccdsimprovement 

6. ^refulrc^xamtnationofthecurrieulumhnecessary 

7. Enrollmenu m high schools are ciUblishing new records and wiH 
continue to do so. 


8. ^„y high rchool, are wo small to meet current and future ex- 
pcctancies for materials, equipment, and programs. 

*tangu3gej, science counes, and other high ichool a ^ • 

sm'cnth and eighth grades. ^ “penenecs are being offered in 
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9. The vjlues of a high school education in our culture tieed'rc- 
appnrisal. 

10. Tlic o\ct-all in\-estmctu of time and monc}’ in secondary educa- 
tion must be rc-cnlualcd. 

Tliese are but a few highlights of the projects and problems, all of 
which have a direct bearing on the quality of instruction, facing tlie in- 
structional leader. AJortg uitli these, the leader is challenged to provide 
intelligent direction to a high school program in 3 culture dedicated to 
equality of opportunity in education, divenity of curriculum offerings, 
and quality instruction. 

COMMONALITIES IN SECONDARV EDUCATION 

Tlie most common clement among high schools is teen-age youth— youth 
in a unique community, the main function of tt Jjich is to provide educa- 
tional experiences. Evoh-ing in much the same uuy as other social organ- 
isms, fhehigh school hasedfusted itself to furnishing edaationaJly related 
experiences as demanded by a critical and vigilant society. Recreational 
activities, club actiw'tics, athletics, and similar program features have be- 
come as commonly identified with high school as English, science, and 
mathematics. In fact, educators and others have often expressed concern 
lest tlic nonacademic features of high schools transcend in importance the 
basic common purposes. Indeed, it may be said that one of the commonal- 
ities among high schools is the studied effort to strike a proper balance of 
program features. 

It cannot be denied that society has wished upon the high schools 
a certain d^rce of custodial function unique to the American culture and 
quite foreign to original intents and purposes. In the not too distant past 
the high school w-as said to be “the poor man’s college.” In many respects 
the high schools have imitated the collies and universities, a'cn to having 
social fra ternifies and sororities. Today, the high school is still the terminal 
formal educational experience for a high percentage of youth. 

Aeeredjfotien 

Accrediting agencies and state departments of public instruction enforce 
certain commonalities among secondary schools. Sixteen units, counes 
pursued for one year (four each year for four years) is probably the most 
common requirement for graduation. Table 3 indicates that English and 
the social sciences run strongest as required subjects, witli mathematics 
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and science tniling. Tlie allow-ed number of electives ranges from four to 
sixteen. A tj-pical state requirement for graduation from high scliool in- 
cludes three ) cars of English, two)-cats of social science, including United 
States histors-, one scar of mathematics, one year of science, and electives 
to complete Uic tj-pical Carnegie Unit of sixteen aedits. It should be noted 
that these arc minimal requirements and that most students in secondary 
schools exceed these minimums in specific subject areas. 

Table 3. Composite of subjects required by state department of education 
for graduation. 


Subjects 


State 

Total 

Social Mathc- 
English Science matics 

Other Rc- 

Science quired Elective 

Al.nb.ima 

16 

4 

3 1 

1 

I 6 

Arirotia 

15 

3 

2 1 

1 

8 

ArLnnsas 

16 

4 

1 


11 

Californb 

19 




4 13;^ 

Colorado 





16 

Connecticut 



1 



Pclasvjrc 

16 

4 

2 


10 

Morirb 

20 

3 

2 1 

1 

3 10 

Georgia 

16 

3 

3 1 

1 

1 7 

Idaho 

17 

3 

m 1 

1 

1 9}^ 

Illinois 

16 

3 

1 


12 

Indiana 

16 

5 

2 1 

1 

I 8 

lom-a 

16 


m 


14V4 

Kansas 

16 

3 

2 J 



KentueVv 

16 

3 

2 1 



l/nibuna 

17 

3 

2 2 



Maine 

16 

4 




Manhnd 

16 

4 

3 1 



Massacbijifttj 

15 





Michigan 



Vi 



Minn«ota 






(10.11.12) 12 

3 

2 



Miwissippi 

16 

3 

I 



Missotiri 

17 


5 1 



.Montana 

16 

4 

m 



NcbrjiVa 

16 





Nomda 

16 

5 

2 1 

1 

1 8 
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Jvfany things can be said about the American high school wth a 
large degree of certainty': (1) Tlreieisuosucb thing as a tj’pical American 
high school. (2) ^^ost high schools are too small to prornde an adequate 
program economically and efficiently. (3) High schools are ser\‘ing an in- 
creasingly higher percentage of high school age youth; that is, more youth 
of high school age es‘CT)avlicre arc going to seconclan' schools. (4) The high 
school program has been predominantly college preparatorj-. (5) An in- 
acasing proportion of high school graduates arc going to college. {6) 
Standards arc generally weighted in fax-or of the ax'ctagc student. (7) Effec- 
tive guidance and indivSdualaation of instractiorr are among the goals 
commonly listed by educators and patrons as problems seriously in need 
ofattention. 

COALS OF EDUCATION IN OUR SOCIETY 

7hc process of education is a continuing one. From conception to death 
thehuman organism participates in experiences that modify later behavior. 
'Hiis h learning. The moment a sparh of life is generated needs arise that 
must \)C satisfied if the organism is to live. Learning experiences that 
modify subsequent bchaxior multiply in frequenej' and complexit)’ until 
that spath of life is extinguished bj* death, and the needs of life arc termi- 
nated. During the fint fesv years, the education of a child is centered 
mainly around the informal life of the home. In later childhood and 
adolescence, societ)' pros'idcs formalized experiences through a sequential 
program of schooling. Adults have many and \aricd opportunities for 
learning— formal and informal, organized and unorganized, structured 
and unstructured. 

Inter>relatedriest 

We arc concerned here with secondary education, one segment of tlic 
corrtinuum, with the full realization that all education is inter-related. For 
cons cnicncc and emphasis, we have come to designate various periods of 
^ucation as preschool, kindergarten, primarj’ school, elementary school, 
iunior high school, high school, and college or higher education. All arc 
im^Ttant. Occasionally these stages arc referred to as "steps" in the edu- 
cational pj^css. Wljcn considcrrrd from the point of s-iesv of inter-related- 
ncss, it might be better to exmsider the periods as part of a ramp. This 
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concept provides us wilJi an opjXJrtunity to consider the comprehensive 
program of education for youth in local schools from start to finish. 

Complex societies alone require formal and organized school ex- 
periences. Primitive societies get along quite vveU with informal, incidental 
learnings passed on by the parents and sages in the group. In Uiese societies 
the goals of education are minimal. InddenlaJ and accidental learning suf- 
fice. Eventually the nccessarj- skills for survival are learned and the young 
take on their responsibilities of adulthood. In more advanced societies, 
ciders assume the teacher function to assure the passing-on of the heritage 
in a quasi-formal manner. \^^ilh each level of complexity, tlie increased 
body of knowledge to be learned makes formalization of the learning ex- 
periences mote nccessar)’. 

Interestingly enough, the less complex societies do not envision 
education for the masses. Tlieir technology demands very few specialists 
requiring extensive training, and only a chosen fevv are trained for cere- 
monial and leadership roles. This selective process has some vestiges in 
modem societies, where the intellectual elite are given advanced training 
and the rest minimum educational adv'anlages. 

Evelvement 

In Our consideration of secondary education as an organized part of the 
educational experience, \vc are not unmindful of the impact of home, 
church, various social agencies, play, work, and other contributors to the 
general educative process and the changes it brings. Change is inevitable— 
it is sodely's only constant. The role of organized education on the high 
school level is different today from what it was a quarter of a century ago, 
and it wall be different a quarter of a century' hence. 

Much of the confusion about curriculum stems from controversies 
rooted in change. There are always those who feel that the program is too 
antiquated and static or too fonvard-looklng and radical; too rigid or too 
flexible, too academic or not academic enough, or too practical or not prac- 
tical enough. Tlie optimum program would be so arranged as to be in com- 
plete synchronization wth changing society, the individual needs of each 
student, and the informal community influences that effect the total edu- 
cation of youth. The achievement of such a program is most unlikely. 

Changes in Behavior 

Every society tends to measure the end product of its educational system 
by the beliavioral changes affected. Likewise according to Allport, “main- 
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taining, actualizing, and enhancing of the capacities of the indinduat 
oiganism” is the basic motis'c of life in the individual.* Tlius, behavioral 
changes resulting from formal educative experiences as ivcl! as those de- 
rived from the informal experiences of life and maturation substantiate 
the feet that the ascribed goal has both social and indmduaj pertinence. It 
has been said that human nature scebs to become and is not satisfied 
merely to be. We live in a dynamic social situation, calling for continued 
effort to utilize and des'clop the capacities we possess that we may better 
satisfj’ this need to become. 

WTiat should the studerrts be able and svilHng to do, in an obsers’- 
able way, as a result of this high school education? 1 low may we expect the 
high school graduate to think and feel and act? Valid and authentic an- 
ssven to these questions arc constantly being sought hy leaders of instruc- 
tion, curriculum planners, test-makers, teachers, and interested citizens. 
Again, the effectiveness of the high school education is measured in terms 
of bcharioral changes. It is not sorprislng. then, that every effort to postu- 
late statements of purpose or effectives for secondary' education is based 
on hchavioial anticipations. 


Purposes and Objectives 


The year 1918 marked two important contributions to the literature on 
purposes and objectives of secondary' education. Alcundcr Inglis wrote 
Principals of Secondary’ education, in which the secondary school was 
recognized as a part of our “common schools'* to be a%ailablc and experi- 
enced by all youthr” and The Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education 
^^as publbhcd.® Previous commissions and committees dealing with the 
objectives and purposes of secondary education had centered mainly on 
riic degree of mastery' of certain subject matter to be required of students. 
PfoSrirocy' in subject matter is important to the high school instructional 
leader, but the publications mentioned abo%-c marked the advent of a nesv 
approach, uhich measured results by the effect upon behavior. 

Numerous statements and reports, such as The fmperatn e Needs 


® Boston; Iloogfifon .MiSi'n Company 1918 
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of Voutjj ’ The Unique Funefion of Education in American Dcniocracj’A 
The Parposc of Education in Americaa Democracy,’' Education for All 
American Ciiilclrcn,'® The Eelneation of Free Rfen in American Democ- 
raej'," and other efforts to express education ideology appeared. These 
contributions were not directed solely touard secondary schools but liad 
s\'ide implications for all Ics-cls of education. TTiej- attempted to put into 
svords the cs olnng concepts of purposes and objectives of American edu- 
cation. 

Afore recently, the Russell Sage Foundation, under the leadership 
of fCcaniC)' and French has published two significant reports on the objec- 
tives of cicmcn tar)' and secondary education.** Tire report of the objeetb-es 
of sccondatj- education took a sharp look at the l>chaviotaI goals of general 
education in the high school. Tire mor-cment in education toward a pro- 
gram that altcnrpfs to assist }t)utli to meet life’s needs has come to be 
known as the "general education" movement. In 1893, the Committee of 
Ten first used the term “gettcial education" and defined it as the four 
major subjects: language, science, history, and mathematics. Much has 
been WTilten about general education, but for our purposes general educa- 
tion refers to those nonspecialized, nons-ocational aspects of education 
that should be the common possession, the common denominator, so to 
speak, of educated persons in a free society. 

General education has two purposes. One is concerned with the 
development of a personas an individual; the other is concerned wdh the 
development of a person as a member of society. It is easily seen that 
knowledge alone is not the complete answer to self-realization and effec- 
tive citizenship. Performance is the ultimate criterion by which general 

■r Educational Policies Commission, Nstlonjl Education Association, "Imperative 
Needs of Youth,” Edocirion Fot AU Amciican Youth (Washington, D. C.: The Asso- 
ciation, 19-H). 

s Educatioiwl Policies Commission. National EducaUon Association, The Unique 
Function of Education in Amcr/c.m Democncy (Washington, D.C.; TIic Association, 
1937). 

Edticatiofwl Policies Commissioi?, National Edticatioii Aysocialion, The Purpose of 
Education in American Deniocrjcv (Washington, D.C.: The Association. 1938). 
t® Educational Policies Commission, National Education Association, Education for 
AIJ Arncfican Chiidren (Washington, D.C.: The Assoaation, 1948). 
n Educational Policies Commission, National Education Association, T/ie Education 
of Free Afen hi /Imexican Democracy (Washington, D.C.: Tlie Assodatkiit, 1941). 

>2 Nolan C. Keamey, Elemeiitan' 5cfiooI Objectites (New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1953); and A3'ill French, Behavioral Coals of Ceneiaf Education in High School 
(New York; Russel! Sage Foundation, 1957). 
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approximately 85 per cent of the boys and prls age fifteen arc in school.” 
Tlie period from 1910 to 1920 saw \igorous campaigning against child 
labor and the subsequent introduction of regulatory' legislation. One ef- 
fective argument employed in thb movement ssas the negative effect of 
early employment on opportunities for education and \-aIucs obtained 
thaefrom. Hence, as a result of laws affecting employment, as well as the 
attitude of management and labor, it is difficult for youth even at the age 
of ses’entecn to obtain many binds of jobs. 

The problem, as seen In' many, is that our highly materialistic, 
push-button, cntertainmcnl-seebing, complacent culture is losing sight of 
basic s'alues in education and becoming satufied with lip sersace to the 
ideal. When a society pays many worbers more than its teachers and 
spends several times as much on the luxuries of comfortable living than 
on education, the sincerity with which values of education arc held can 
be questioned. A socioeconomic climate in which competent people are 
lured away from teaching allmw but one conclusion to be drawn con- 
cerning its effect on the quality of Instructional staffs in our schools: 
dosTOgrading will occur. 

Yet the fact that these factors arc deplored in many quarters and 
that whole communities arc taking steps to remedy the situation gives 
credroce to the idea that basically the worth of education maintains a 
relatively h^h priority in our value system. Organizations such as the Na- 
tional Citizens’ Council for Better Schools, The National Education As- 
sociation and its divisions, and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers have done yeoman service to education through their efforts to 
al^ the public to the value of education and Uic need to improve it. The 
evidence is convincing. Homes and communities everywhere arc the 

ulbrnatedetenninersofthequalityofcducalion. 


Contrast Between American and Foreign Education 
Histoncally, and with greater pertinence recently, European models of 
s^n Jty ^ucahon have been contrasted and compared w-ith those on 
this side of the Atlantic. The instructional leader is discomforted when 
the purported excellence of continental education is placed up as some- 
thing to ^ emulated m this country. It is both interesting and amusing 
that contmCTtal ^ucaHon is faced with the problem of emulating aspects 
of purported excellence in American education. Many first-hand observ ers, 
“^School Tod^ (N^ Yott: McGraw-HHl 
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stitilyingbolh S)-slcins, feel tliat, aUhough elements of both systems coulj 
be shared for mutual profit, accurate compar^n between them is unreal- 
istic. Tlic organization for education is aiHrcly different in America from 
that on the continent. Secondary' schools in Europe perfonn secondary 
scliool and general college functions, since the university system docs not 
fully encompass general ednration or llie liberal arts. Finall v. uitli rare ex- 
ccjJtion, the continental prcnnu'crsity scliool consists of eight or nine 
years of rigorous training in languages, mathematics, science, history, and 
literature administered to the select fifteen to twenty per cent of tlie 
youth, chosen at approximately age ten to twcU-e. It would be much as if 
we were to adopt a system of selecting the top fifteen per cent of fourth 
graders logo on tosecondary’school. 

Woodring, in his Fourth of .1 iV.irioit, makes in essence a compro- 
mise suggestion that the specially gifted fourth of the youth receive inten- 
sive training, similar to the European pattern, with modifications for the 
less talcntcrl groups.”* Connnt and others have recommended the compre- 
hensive fifgh school with "mufripic track" experiences based upon abili- 
ties and interests.’® 

Educators here and in foreign countries feel that substantial intel- 
lectual resources in Europe might be salvaged through the adoption of 
some of our practices, particularly uiih regard to extending the time in 
school before nuking final decisions regarding specialization. 

Secondary Education for the Masses 

Not the least among the problems of improving instruction is that of pro- 
viding of quality education effectively for the wide range of students en- 
rolled in our secondary schools. Tliis is not a dream or an impracticability. 
Many communities do quite wxll toward accomplishing the ideal; in other 
communities, the implications of universal secondary education have not 
been fully realized by tlic profession or (he genera? public. Actually, too 
many communities provide selective educational programs and provide 
for universal secondary education with only the superficial motions of 
espousing an educational program with diversity and flexibility. 

Profound differences among individuals lia\’c been scientifically 
charted, and realistic educational programs must reflect variations to meet 
individual needs. No uniform program or single technique will suffice. 

IbuJ Woodring, A Faiirtfi a/ A Nation (New York: AfcCrtH'-IWl Dwk Co., 1957). 
r® Conant, ojj. dt., p. 96. 
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Effecti\-e provisions for individual differences require multiple program 
implementations and a varietj* of techniques carefully selected and 
planned to be commensurate with the needs of youth to bs served. In 
practice, this means that in a heterogeneous student body, standards of 
achievement, based upon the individual students capabilities, must be 
established and recognized. Reports of the student's achievement should 
communicate a description of the particular work and success of the indi- 
vidual in relation to established standards in a differentiated program. 
Under this policy a standard high school diploma would be inappropriate, 
since it could not attest to the satisfectorj' completion of a uniform ex- 
perience. In fact, granting identical diplomas to high school graduates is 
even now view ed b)‘ some employ eis and colleges as merely certification of 
attendance. A record of the individual's achievement is necxssaiy in ap- 
praisal and selective processes. Tlie granting of the differentiated diploma 
and Uie course description diploma by tnsny schools approaches much 
more nearly the realities of recognizing program completions truly geared 
to individual needs and achia'cment 

Problems of instruction improvement, stemming from educating 
all youth, may be summarized as follows: 

1 . ReafBnning the idcul that all youth should be educated to the fullest 
potcntbl of their abilities, needs, and capacities, by the general 
public, the instmctional staffs, and the studen ts. 

2. Translating this ideal Into practical program offerings and practices 
}nthehi|h school. 

3. EsUbUshing minimum standards of acceptable achievement in the 
differentiated progiams in the school. 

4. Providing quality instiuctioit in the differentiated programs. 

5. Fusing content mindedness and student-centered mindcdncss ofl 
the part of staff and the general public to support and implement a 
pjc^iam truly dedicated to meeting the individual differences in a 
lieterogcnous grouping. 

6. Providing means and techniques for effectively detennining indi- 
vidual differences, capacities, and interests. 

7. Establishing means for guidance and appraisal appropriate to a dif- 
ferentiated program. 

Molor Functions of Secondary Educotlen 

Any concern about improvement of irutniction must ev entually take into 
account the major functions of education. Education has a number of im- 
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portant and valuable fiinch’ons, but these areseJdon) clear])- defined either 
in terms of educational practices or of what lay people thinh the high 
school accomplishes. In llte decade between 1950 and 1940, the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals published committee reports 
on issues and functions of secondary education. In 1955. the ^Vhite House 
Conference on Education addressed itself to this task. In 1957, the Na- 
tional Conference on Secondary Education, held at Tlie University of 
Chicago, and a subsequent conference at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, again explored the fnnetions of the high school. A review of 
the findings reveals many commonalities. French and his associates have 
synthesized the findings of these statements into four general functions: 
the integrating function, the development function, the cxploratoiy and 
guidance function, and the differentiating function.’^ 

The Integrating FuNcnoN. TTie function of integration assumes that 
education should contribute to the cultural integration of students, This 
is predicated upon the full development of individuality in the person 
while relating him to the common understandings, attitudes, beliefs, 
knowledges, skills, and purposes necessary for effective actions in socictj-. 
No man lives entirely unto himself, and this fact becomes more and more 
meaningful in an increasingly complex and interdependent society. 

Special problems arise in this area, due to the fact that the school is 
only one of several social agencies and institutions hanng impact on the 
social integration of the individual. Under a philosophy of selective and 
uniform education for all, the school's contribution to social int^ration is 
made much simpler than under a philosophy of universal education vvitli 
differentiated programs. It appears clear that the comprehensive high 
school lias a greater multiplicity of problems with regard to the social 
intc^h'on function and, at the same tim^ the greatest opportunity to 
execute the desirable function once the problems are seen and met. 

The Dr\T.i.OPME.vTAt. Funchon. The dev-elopmental function envelops 
the full growth and attainmenfof allapparcnl: and latent potentials in the 
individual. This function is subject to controvers)’. Some hold that the 
school’s rcsponsibilit)' should be largely limited to academic considera- 
tions. At the same time, it must be conceded that every’ indhadual has an 
existence apart from tive group life and the vocational pursuits for which 

Will French, J. Dan 1 loll, and B. L. Dodds. Amertean f tigJi School Atlmmirlralion — 
rcJicyandr/actJce (jS’ew Vorkj RineliaitA Company, Inc^ 1957). pp. 71-78. 
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tKe school has a responsibility. Thaxrfon^ a program of difFcrcntialed ac* 
tiv-ities designed to ensure matimal niahiration of indiWdiiaJity must be 
pros-ided to enlarge and develop the students interests and talents. The 
more highly organired and complex society becomes, the greater the need 
for the development and the maintaining of individualit)’. 

^ nuth Organizations, the home, the church, and other social insti- 
tutions, all provide vital assistance in the des'clopmcntal function. Tliis 
suggests the need for close cooperation between the school and other com- 
munity agencies in this and other functions of education. Communities 
such as Shoresvood, Wisconsin, hast: found a CommuniU’ Parent and 
School Council an effective o^anizational pattern for cooperath’e efforts 
in the desclopmentol function. TIic mere fact that other community’ 
agencies perform this function to some extent docs not justify* the school’s 
abdication. Ihc school, as 3 representatise and dynamic community* 
agency, should assume leadership in a cooperative effort to make the best 
possible use of all potential sources for the development of youth. 


Tiiz Guidwce FU.VOTO.V. Tliis function is (nling on a nen- and more 
signiSant manmg in the modem high school. It is during the high 
school rars that students face problems of determining and cisatallizing 
their m™ particular interests and purposes. The seriousness rvitli ii-hicli 

emnda,,- eduea ion „ attempting to provide diversiSed programs to meet 

he sarjang nee* of youth compels us to take a careful loot at the gtiid- 
snmiv Tn j ?''«»'-er.c5s of a dillerciitiated program rests 
dura of intelligent and efficient guidance proce- 


seh™.1 n Ti!‘V of the high 

P"' i°''- Disciplining, 

adimlmStohtes“totfom.“’“' 

With the advent of specialized training in guidance oioeednres 

rStad to '«P°"sMiH=s. S^iahsts 

b4an to w™ “'“'S"'*nce aetivities. Comseling 

l^an to ^ sv-nonjvnous mth guidance, and in some situations replaced 
the term keeping „a,h the thongh, that students aIZ Z 
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with wide experiences and informati'nn with which thes- should be en- 
couraged to arri\-c at proper decisions on their own. 

In the modern developmental concept of the guidance function we 
see a sjTitlicsis of connschiig (nondirccih-c as contrasted with the more 
authoritarian dirccti\-e approach) coupled with curriculum experiences 
designed to proi-idc the student with a proper basis for maldng cfRcacious, 
critical decisions conccmiiig life problems, courses, i-ocational pursuits, 
and other personal adjustment problems on his onm.’* Guidance, m this 
concept, becomes one of the functions of the high school as a social in- 
stitution. Tlie whole secondaiy school experience is seen in terms of its 
guidance s-alucs and of its impact upon individual students and the stu- 
dent body collectively. 

As we see it, themajor problem of the prineipal, as heendcaiors to 
improve instruction and the quality of education through a differentiated 
program, is to (1) establish a proper climate among the commumt)’. 
staff, and students for the impIcmeDtalion of the guidance function; (2) 
provS^exphrstOT}', ss)l-ssscssmeiit, infomisthns}, and other experiences 
commensurate with the needs of students in making choices and decisions; 
(3) provide clianncis, resources, personnel, instructional materials, and 
opportunities for continued grcnvih and development based upon deci- 
sions and choices arrived at by students; and (4) from time to time ap- 
praise the cffccth'encss and efRciency of the guidance function in his 
school. 

Tnc Difffrentiatinc Ftmenorr. Tliis function, closely related to the 
dei'elopmcntal function, embodies the treroendous task of providing the 
appropriate diffcrcntwlcd curriculum experiences required by a hetero- 
geneous student body. In addition to providing a sound general education, 
differentiation encompasses program dei’clopments for those for whom 
the secondary school is terminal, those preparing for coll^, those pre- 
paring for vocational pursuits directly after ffnisliing high school and those 
with no special plans for the future. 

Some of the problems here are the following: 

1. To provide for compatibility in tlie intr^rating and differentiating 
functions of a high school. 

2. To provide for minimum general education for all. 

3. To keep t)ie program in balance so that it docs not become all gen- 
eral or all special. 

G. F. Fatwcll and It. J. Peters, Gutibnce: A Devciopmenttl /Ipproac/i (Ctiicagor 
Rand NlacNally & Company, 1958). 
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4. To determine tlic degree to wliicb special programs slmuld be 
structured orlcft opera for election on tlic part of students. 

5. To decide how to guide and program students into the differenti- 
ated curricula. 

6. To determinchow to finance and staff the diffcicnthtcd program. 

7. To determine cutting ptrints, inclusions, and exclusions in prodd- 
ing for differentiation, paiticnlady in the small high schools. 

Differentiation, in this context, means running two or more shows 
in the same tent. The allusion to a drens tent is not entirely facetious; the 
three-ring circus is a fairly good example of differentiation foe the enter- 
tainment interests of a heterogeneous group. 


RELATED ISSUES AND CONCERNS 

The problems of improving instniclion arc legion, and only problems that 
ir\ay have application in many situations are included here. For the most 
part, the principal will find It much casia to discover problems than to 
find their solution. It is in the latter aspect of the job that the men ate 
separated from the bo)-s. and that Icadcnhip shines through. The follow- 
ing are problems practicing principals will readily recognize and the rvco- 
phy te very soon discover. 

Staff Attitude 

Staff attitude and inclination to want to do something about improving 
the instructional program can be a most vexing problem. Attitude and 
climate of opinion on a staff arc not matters of accident. Good teachers 
with high morale and willingness to cope with problems of instruction are 
usually the product of quality' leadership operating according to design to 
bring together the best people possible into a team relationship. Good 
teachers tend to gravitate to the betta situations and to avoid the less 
desirable positions, where staff attitude is uninviting. 

Abilities among teachers vaiy.Tlie wise administrator will assess 
the strengths and weaknesses of his staff and move in the direction of 
making the best possible use of the taJcntsai-ailable. Recognition, evalua- 
tion, encouragement, praise, undertaking, and growth are key concepts in 
building staff altitude and morale. This should not be overlooked as one 
of the more common problems with relation to the program of improving 
instmetion. 
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Scheduld'Moking 

Scheduling is another problem of increasing dimension in the improve- 
ment in the quality of instruction and learning, Afethods and techniques 
for scheduling arc discussed in Chapter 4. It is our purpose here merely to 
highlight scheduling as it is related to differentiation in the high school 
program. In some schools, where transportation is a factor, it is almost a 
matter of adjusting the daily schedule to the bus trip in the morning and 
the return trip in midafternoon. With ever-increasing consolidations and 
longer transportation routes, this factor has Iieeome vety significant. Many 
schools have experimented with longer class periods, but they hast; en- 
countered difficulties in finding enough periods in the day to do what 
seemed necessary. Yet when the periods arc cut short, teachers often com- 
plain that there is not enough time to do wliat is necessary. Schools operat- 
ing a seJccth’e program, that is, strictly vocational or general education, 
have the least difficulty. Tlie comprehensive high schools, operating a dif- 
ferentiated program to meet varied student interests and needs, are bound 
tohavea greater problem with scheduling. 

Instructional needs arc not the only factors that impinge upon 
scheduling. Most high scliools have substantial programs of eocurriculum 
activities— clubs, athletics, music, forensics, dramatics, and so forth. Either 
the academic program must be interrupted to provide for these activities, 
or they must be scheduled before or after school hours. However provided 
for, these experiences l.ilce time out of the day. 

Another factor in many schools is overcrowded buildings, which 
result in double shifts. TTiis is ev'cn more constraining in providing time 
for a dillcrcntiated program that permits wide choices in student participa- 
tion. 

Ttansieney 

Mobility of students appears to be an increasingly difficult problem. Sea- 
sonal cmplojmcnt, industrial expansion, personnel development pro- 
grams, and new opportunities for parental employment make it necessary 
for students to change residence from one high school district to another. 
Arrangements must be made for such students to continue the kind of 
training and the courses pursued in the previous high school. Evaluations 
of credits, substitutions, and adjustments often make it difficult for the 
student to maintain his original course plans and still be provided with 
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what may be considered best in the visy of a quality cxpaicnce on the 
seconda:}’ level. 


School size 311(1 enrollment is another hctoi to be considered in providing 
for improvement of instruction. XIany schools arc faced with economic 
and personnel problems in meeting the w ide range of needs. Can a class be 
opCTated for two or three students? Wliat is the cutting point for a class 
to make ? \\niat is the relation of class size to the nature of subiect mat- 
ter taught? 

Some schools have solved these problems rather ingeniously by 
combining t\vQ small groups in ads-anced mathematics and individualizing 
the instruction. Others have supenised and paid for correspondence 
courses. In still other instances, special classes have been scheduled out- 
side of the regular class periods. 

• / f^.^.^'®°^^"^®”^°^^^‘cscale,\vhcrecnrolImcntscxcced thcoperat- 

ing facilities, communities have resorted to double-shift programs. This 
arrangernCTt is makeshift at best, but is sometimes the only solution until 
more biiHding facilities can be provided. Mounting enrollments and costs 
has-c made optimum use of facilities and thcasoidaiice, uhenesrr possible, 
of^^phcalion of facilities for the same program uses of utmost impor- 

Othcr problems of improving Instruction include was-s of gaining 
communi^’ supfMrt. policy-, tlic use of consultants, staff time for the study 
of mstructional improvement, and many other details. All of them must 
c considered in any effort to build qualit)' into the instructional program. 


KEY ROIE OF THE PRINCIPAL 

si-nonj-mous in education. The prin- 
apal B ,n a pos.tion to affect attitude, social climate, morale progress 
cooperation, and direction of effort in the secondary school Ile’rtthflics’ 

pm™,chargcdiv,ththciespomibnitiesofimpiovinginslraction.L 

the froslrations of admmistiation and demands on his time the effertive 
pnncipal reahzes that the imprmcment of inslnjetion is his most impor- 
a^'Se h "P"* iostaettaal 

ulatinj, aet.mtmg, cncouiagrog, ananging, planning, and evaluating tech- 
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Concept of the Job 

Role expectancies have much to do with the principal's concept of his job. 
Many of the disappointments that come to prijicipaJs, {xirticularly to the 
neophyte, arc directly traceable to unrealistic and deficient concepts of the 
position. Teaching was so difFcrcntl Some assume the responsibilities of 
principahhip with inadequate preparation. Others, because of personal 
and professional limitations for dealing with frustraf ions and responsibili- 
ties, might belter have remained in the classroom as good teachers. Actu- 
ally, every teacher is an administrator in his classroom and shares many of 
the concerns and responsibilities of the principal. R is the dimensions of 
the job that malcc the difference. 

Tlic principal comes to his tastes with a certain self-expectancy 
based on what be, himself, conceives to be his job, his duties, and his re- 
sponsibilities. Blit this is only one aspect of the concept of the principal- 
ship. Tlic community has a concept of what it thinks the principalship 
should be; teachers liave their views; the superintendent, the board of 
education, and even the students have their concepts of the principalship. 
It is readily seen, tlicn, that the concept of the principalship, as it exists in 
realit)', is a composite of ses'eral points of view and several sets of expect- 
ancies. Unless conflicts between the principal's concept of his fob and 
those held by others are resolved and undentood, the effectiveness of the 
principal as a leader is bound to suffer. Essentially his job is not so much 
knowing all the answers as it is knowing how to work with and through 
people to obtain answers and solutions to problems. 

'“Carroll L. Shartlc, "Studifs in Naval Leadenliip.” Cronjw, Leadership and Afeii 
edited I))’ Harold Guelrkow (ColumbiB, Ohio; The Ohio State Unhcrsitj- Research 
Foundation, 1952). 
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'position of Influence 

Tlie principal K in a unique posirion of influence in education. He stands, 
as no other person does, in a piwlal relationship between the people and 
the school. His office is a medium for two^wy communication, reporting 
and interpreting school actisaties to the community, and assessing and 
implementing the community’s educational objectives in his school. 

Who is in a belter position to help citizens, teachers, and others in 
the communit)’ to define their educational goals than the principal? Who 
is in a better position to help in tl»e assessment of educational values? 
Who assumes the leadership for facilitating Uie teaching-learning process 
to develop greater effectiveness in teaching? WTio builds the organizational 
structure that develops the leadership qualities of staff members at all 
levels, and promotes group solidarit)' and group productivity? One man- 
in a unique position of influence resident in the principalship of a sec- 
ondar)' school. 

Not unlike the SOG-mtle auto racing classic, where a "pacer” leads 
out to unleash the skills of highly selected participants in order to produce 
a spectacle in speed, the high school principal sets the pace for his staff 
and his communit}'. I le is a cat}'htt that initiates a process, sets it off and 
gets it going. He puts icadenhip into practice by CTeating the proper at- 
mosphere for cooperative teamwork and production in order that fitful 
interchange of ideas and sharing of knowledge may be established and 
maintained. 

The effective principal perceKies the right moment to initiate ac- 
tion, to lend encouragement, to inject new zest, to give recognition, to 
evaluate, and to culminate activities. Many leaders are good "starters.” 
The true test of leadership comes in carrying through to the finish. It is 
what happens between the start and the finish of a project that establishes 
the value of the leader as a pace-setter. Starting an activity and carrying it 
through to a conclusion is a phenomenon of group dynamics that cannot 
be left to chance. The princifol is responsible for this nurturing process. 

Conditions and Processes 

The principal is the key person in the cooperative problem-solving 
process. As such, he is concerned with conditions and processes— the con- 
ditions under which problems are to be solved and improvements made, 
and the processes necessary to achiev*e the intended goals. For erample, 
the time at which a staff committee meeting is scheduled to work on a 
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problem i% ti condition tint may male or brcal the effectiveness of tbe 
participation. Conditions for work that are undesirable and umvclrome 
arc decided roadblocks to successful actmh'. 

Tlic leader is likcinse concerned Hath process: the sharing, study* 
ing. cs-alailing. data-gathcring, hypothesizing, testing, and concluding 
activities of the group. Ife can do much to initiate, encourage, stimulate, 
organize, and nurture a hcaltliy group effort in the solution of a problem 
or, through his own conduct, he can discourage all productive effort. Con- 
ditions and processes go hand in hand, one dependent ujwn the other. 
Tlic able leader not only recognizes this, but becomes adept at handling 
and manipulating these two fectors so as to provide the best possible cir- 
cumstances for productive group effort. 

Successful instructional leaders arc becoming more convinced that 
iustmclional improvement is a matter of change in people— change in 
their behavior and attitudes. According to Sliarp, the improvements a 
community brings about in its inslnictioiial program arc due brgclv to 
changes in the professional bch.iviof of its school personnel, *” and to 
make these cliangcs effective)}' requires an iindcntanding of the process. 

Any conscious change in teaching or in the selection or use of in- 
struclional materials is initiated by a feeling of dissatisfaction with exist- 
ing methods, we arc dissatbficd, we begin to explore, searching for 
improvements. Wcsclcct possibilities tliat look promising, design a way of 
implementing them, and "try them on for size.” Tlie ke>- concepts are 
appraisal, dissatisfaction, search, selection, design, trial, and evaluation. 
'Hiis is the intelligent process of change— the process, mntured under fav- 
orable conditions, with thegrcatesl possibility of insistent success. 

lead«rship Cempelenctei 

Let us again examine the role cxpcctancv' of the instructional leader be- 
fore we look at specific competencies. In the cooperative approach to 
instructional improvement the responsibility of the leader is two-fold. 
Pint, he is a prov/dcrof the necessary resources for members of his staff. 
Second, he is a teacher of skills in the cooperative problem-solving process. 
Tliis concept of role differs somcwliat from those comcn tionalJj’ practiced, 
although it is hardly foreign to our belter instructional leaders. Tire role of 
instructional leader envisioned here is not so much concerned with what 

s® George Slja/p, CurriaiJuni Dnclo/uncnf as Re-educJlion of llie Teaclier (New 
York: Uureaii of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Unwcrsity. 1951). 
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lie IS, ivhat he is lilcc, or his status, but is concerned ivitli what lie docs, 
how hcbchavcs, and how he works with and through people. 

By conventional standards, this description of an instructional 
]ca<lcf’s role may sound strange, largely because the popular concept of the 
successful leader is someone who can, single-handed, quickly assess situa- 
tions— in a kind of a one-man show— and then get others to do what he 
thinks needs to be done. Tlie sad fact is that most men now in positions of 
leadership in out schools run one-man shows because they has’C not been 
trained in the cooperative team approach to problem solving. Some at- 
tempt it by appointing committees and imagining this act alone to be the 
essence of cooperathe group effort. Under these circumstances it is quite 
impossible for them to sers’e as resources to help staff members learn 
processes that they themselves have not sufficiently experienced. 

\Vliat competencies, then, should a provider of resources and a 
trainer in the group process possess m addition to those required to meet 
the manifold expectations required of his office? Since Icadcnhip behavior 
is our point of reference, let us take for granted that the individual pos- 
sesses all the personal traits and professional \iitucs generally accredited 
to a principal, and go directly to an examination of leading as a process. 

A compentency is a factor that contributes to or is an integral part 
of effective leader beharior. Research studies on cffcctisc leader behavior 
patterns are far fewer in number tlian those exploring leadership traits, yet 
evidence of a high posith-c relationship between good character traits and 
effective leader bcharior is indisputable. Some of the personal character 
traits of the effective leader, as noted in Chapter 3, may be summarized in 
these words: capacity, achievement, responsibility, status, and empathy. 
The instructional leader works with people in many and %’arying situations, 
much the same as a coach works with members of a team. He works with 
individuals, pairs, groups, and the team as a whole. Although there can be 
no doubt about the positive s-alucs of good leadership traits as desirable 
assets to any leader of people, howexer, the mere possession of desirable 
traits in an indhidual is of itself no guarantee of associated bchaxioral 
competencies requisite to effective group Icadenhip. 

Co\!Pim>-ciES FOR Pbovtdinc Resources. NVliat arc some of the spe- 
cialized competencies for providing resources? Firstly, the pnncipal must 
possess the ability to perceive and recognize various resources that will aid 
the process of improving inslroction. Many resources in the school situa- 
tion arc ignored and wasted simply because no one recognizes them. Some 
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of these hidden resources arc in the staff, in the community, and In profes- 
sional groups. Teachers and comman/ty members often have valuable 
contributions and encouragement to offer. Nearby colleges and universi- 
ties may have resources and resource persons available. Frequently other 
school sj-stems arc interested in simflar problems and cooperate w illingl)- 
in programs of instructional improvement. Tlie perceptive leader will not 
allow these resources to go unnoticed and unused. 

Resources of many kinds— material, personal, spiritual, time— all 
arc needed in the process of instructional improvement. All need to be 
wciglied and evaluated in terms of appropriateness, availabiJitj', perti- 
nence, and plausibility. Funds, equipment, and supplies required for any 
effort to study and improve instruction must be anticipated. Teachers, 
consultants, resource persons, and community members are needed in any 
program of dealing with instructional problems. Esprit de corps is essen- 
tial. Time must be arranged for meetings and deliberations. Clerical as- 
sistance must be provided for reporting results. 

Secondly, the leader must possess an abilitj’ to procure resources. 
TJjis encompasses more than thcability to process requisitions. It invohxa 
planning, budgeting, organizing, scheduling, and justifying acquisition. 

Let us considCT the following illustration of poorly executed pro- 
curement. The experimental engineering division of a large manufactur- 
ing company needed some specialized equipment for a very important 
project. A team of engineers appeared at a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, which, incidentally, was composed largely of business men with non- 
engineering backgrounds, to request the purchase of $250,000 worth of 
special equipment. Tlic request was couched in such technical language 
tliat only a few board members undentood the request. Tlie only action 
taken at Ihatmcetingwas to tabic the request until the board could gain a 
better understanding of what was wanted. 

Tiiirdly, the principal must havx: an ability' to make effective use of 
resources. Regardless of the nature of the resource, ineffectual use of it is 
hardly excusable. Additional staff personnel brought on to assist in a 
program of improv ing instruction will be of little value if they' are assigned 
chores easily handled by high school students. Likewise, equipment and 
materials that are allowed to remain in storage have little value. 

Perceiving, procuring, and usii^ wisely are the hallmarks of the 
leader's competence in providing resources, ffaluralh’, the use of these 
skills varies with situations and circumstances, just as tlie resource require- 
ments vary with the nature of tlie problem to be solved or the project to l>e 
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undertaken. Whatev er the needs, the leader must sec it as his rcsponsi- 
bflit}’ to provide unfailingly the optimal resources commensurate with 
the task at hand. 

CoMPETCNans FOR Tr.mni>c IX THE Croup Process. The role of the 
principal in training for group and cooperative approaches to problem- 
solving is in many wavs similar to that of the conductor of a s>'mphony 
orchestra. A musical organization is the combination of many individuals, 
groups, talents, temperaments, and skills. Each section in the orchestra 
makes its distinct contribution, and when all arc o^ntzed into a har- 
monious intcipirtive effort the results are pleasing. Let the same musicians 
gather to make random sounds on their instruments, however, and, regard- 
less of theirskills and talents, the result is noisy confusion. 

How docs one train people for group thinking, for teamwork, and 
for cxxiperathe effort? How does one help people learn to work together? 
More especially, how does one help people to think together in a problem- 
solving situation? The answers to these questions form the substance of 
the leadership competencies necessary in training people to work produc- 
tively as group members and to realize deffnite personal satisfactions and 
growth in the process. W'otking together should be in an atmosphere in 
which opportunities and encouragement for experimenting with ne«' 
ideas exist; where there is recognition of, respect for, and utilization of 
participants’ opinions and ideas in determining action that will eff^ 
them; and where experiences build confidence and skill in cooperative 
problem-solving. 

Fist Costributioxs. Fintly, the instructional leader is expected to 
bring to the problcm-solsing situation a demonstrable competence in and 
understanding of the group process. No one can lead or assist olbers to 
better understandings of processes himself, does not thoroughly un* 
deistand. The successful teadicr of group dsnamics is a student of gro^P 
interaction. He knows how to involve people, how to arrange conditions 
and initiate processes that will bring out the best in each participant. He 
knows the relation of organizatioii, communication, scheduling, timing* 
fact-gathering, deliberation, evaluation, and summarization to the coop- 
erative problem-solving experiences. 

Sixxfnd}y, be ttHI kst'c sHII m estafilishing rapport among the 
members of a group. He will be sure that teachers come to know and un- 
derstand cadi other. This is faHyeas}- with a relatively small facult>- where 
everyone is more or less acquainted, but where several school faculties are 
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involved and there is widespread representation on committees, getting 
acquainted and developing understandings becomes more importajjt and 
involved. Sometimes a cup of coffee preceding a ss-ork session is just the 
thing needed to set the stage and establish a climate for subsequent group 
effort. A few minutes of socialization prior to the work session often do 
wonders. 

Thirdly, the leader will knowhow to define tJjc problem and relate 
it to the participants in the group. He will encourage participants, explore 
and redefine the problem and the subprobJems. 

Fourthly, he will rccc^nizc indnidual contributions— adsicc, abil- 
ity, and ideas preferred by group members. He will encourage the group 
to share in this recognition and gh’C credit where due. A word of praise is 
often worth a dozen admonishments, especially since group members need 
to feel secure before they will speak their minds about issues. To be sum- 
marily "ruled out" or “laughed at” for expressing an idea undermines the 
confidence necessary in the team approach to problcnr-sol ving. 

A fifth competence of the leader in the group process is a demon- 
strated integrit)’ of leadership. Ever)- leader is called upon to accede to a 
great variety of demands, pressures, and urges from within and witbout. 
He has his own status to think about, )-ct he desires to be popular, to 
please. Other members of the group have aspirations and ambitions. In 
working with problems of instructional improvement there arc often pres- 
sure groups with selfish motives, or well-meaning but uninformed parents. 
Hence, every person responsible for group activih- must steer a course 
between initiating and directing, on the one hand, and showing considera- 
tion for himself and for others, on the other. TIic maintenance of a proper 
balance bctwxen the two forces may be called the integrity of leadership. 
One author has refened to it as a leader inncr-dircctcdncss, a certain in- 
tegrity for seeing that things move in a positive direction regardless of dis- 
tractions and inhibiting facton.’* 

Tlicsc five general competencies of the leader in group process arc 
not only positive values for the instructional leader hut also potentials to 
be cultivated and shared by emerging leaders within the group. Every 
participant should grow through sharing in the group activity and assum- 
ing, from time to time, the Icadcisbip role. Instructional improvement 
does not take phcc in a ^aevum; il ocam ia Ibc minds and altitudes of 

T. I. jenson, 5omf Important Cons/JentiOTO For Leadenhip (Colunil)ui, Ohio: 
The Ohio Trade and Industrial Education Service. Tlie Ohio Sratc l/niv«sify, I9>S). 
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people— teachers, adminislraton, citizens, students, and all others con- 
nected in any u-ay with the school program. As people grow in ability to 
pool energy, ideas, imaginations, experiments, evaluations, and inspira- 
tions in a cooperative effort to impros'e instruction, the possibility of satis- 
factor)' change is proportionately enhanced. 

Tliis more or less abstract discussion of the role of the instmctional 
leaders is in no way intended as a dodge to the realities of the principal s 
job. Obviously, he has problems of curriatlum, special scrsnccs, cocunicu- 
lum activities, scheduling, staffing, extended school day, inscrsicc educa- 
tion, educational camping, adult education, parent education, %t>cational 
education, public relations, and many other concerns. In solring problems 
of any kind, however, he works with people. lie probably should involve 
people more than he does. Success— his own and that of his school— will 
ultimately be measured by the degree to which he has helped others to 
grow and cooperate in solring the many problems related to modem 
secondary education. 

Tlicre are no pat answers to all problems of secondaiy cducafion 
that have universal application in all situations and all communities. Tlie 
small school has its peculiar problems, as docs the large school, and a sat- 
isfactory solution in one situation might be quite out of order in another. 
Tlicrefoie, it is clear that good leadership, with wide involvement of people 
in the problem-soUing process, is the most logical and potentially success- 
ful technique for obtaining solutions, while at the same time assuring 
growth of the parlicipanb in the process. 

Good Instruction 

Good instruction is very' complicated. Basically, it is a matter of providing 
the right experiences. All experiences in the classroom, in the gymnasium, 
on the athletic field, and elsesvherc in the school lead to learning. Learning 
occurs at home, on the street coroeis, and with "the gang." Although the 
principal’s responsibility for instruction lies normally with arranging for 
the experiences in school, lie cannot ignore the learning that occurs else- 
where. 

Tliere are many criticisms of the curriculum. Not enough students 
arc enrolled in advanced science courses. Too many students are electing 
the "soft” councs. Graduates do not know enough mathematics. The 
pressure is on the principal to gir-c an account of his stessurdship. In the 
next instant some one approaches the principal with the request that a 
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new course te added to the curriculum. In such conditions, what is good 
instruction? 

Curriculum (experiences and content of instruction ) is not to be 
confused with instruction (teaching and providing learning experiences). 
Our concern here is with the latter, espcciailv with the relation of the 
principal to the impros'cmcnt of teaching and the instructional program. 

Good instniction is characterized by: (a) pronding the basic and 
general learning experiences commensurate with the cultural, s-ocalional, 
civic, and moral requirements of the affected society; (b) ensuring tliat the 
abiliHes and talents of students, indiridually and in groups, are challenged 
in the process to a degree tliat will assure effectiveness and efficient'; (c) 
securing measurable growth, achievement, comprehension, and master)- 
of skills, consistent with the Ie\'cl of instruction; (d) achicsing the desired 
goals through leading and guiding students in the spirit of enthusiastic 
cooperation shared by students, parents, school staff members, aud 
citizens. 

Again, each principal and his staff define good instniction for them- 
selves, in terms of their own peculiar situation. Two fundamental con- 
cepts seem to us to be ven^ important in the prinripal’s approach to what 
constitutes good instruction: (a) the instruction roust meet the roriccl 
needs of youth in the community, and (b) there must be demonstrated 
groNVth on the part of the s tuderits. 

THE CASE OF MR. JONES 

Tlius far we ha\e discussed Che problems, theory, philosophy, and other 
related aspects of instructional leadership in seeondaiy cduwlion. NW 
let us look at a theoretical situation in which a principal attempts to give 
leadership to the improvement of instruction. 

Madison High School is located in a simll town scr\-ing an utlan 
and a large rural area. Tlicrc arc thirty-eight teachers on the high school 
staff. The system has a minimum central office staff. Conscqueully, the 
leadership for improving instniction is left to the siipaintcrident and tltc 
principals. Mr. Jones is relatiwly new in office of principal, but be has 
been there long enough to have obscn-cd that not all is utII mth the sci- 
ence instruction in the school, Tlie physics teacher smes as the head of 
the science department, and after thirty years on the job he has licgiiti to 
coast tonnrd retirement. Madbon High School is much better Iiitots for 
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its winning football teams than for its instructional prowess, and the staff 
has been toobusy to address itself to curriculum concerns. 

Nearly one-third of the graduates go on to college. A number of 
these seem to be ha^'ing more than usual trouble in college science courses. 
Science courses are the least popular among the courses at Madison. In 
addition, only one unit— general science in the ninth grade— is required 
for graduation. 

Jones Begins 

Mr. Jones begins his first step in his leadership role by mating a personal 
assessment of the situation, lie does this quietly, gathering various kinds 
of evidence and carefully es-aluating it. Mr. Jones wants to be reasonably 
certain about the situation before he makes any moves, because there are 
the usual touchy personality and human relations factors ins'olvcd. He is, 
liowescr, conrinced that the community wants good instruction. 
OircKi.vc Hfs JaoGsrcsT. I lawrrg satisfied himself tliat there is a prob- 
lem, .Mr. Jones seeks to check his judgment with the superintendent in a 
conference meeting. He brings his csadencc to the superintendent as a 
check on his own thinking and to obtain support and sanction for mosing 
ahead with tr\ang to solve the problems and bring about improvements. 
He knows that his role in proriding resources and perhaps a consultant 
has budget implications. The supaintendent sc*cs the problem quickly and 
encourages Mr. Jones to tr)* to improw science instmetion. Mr. Jones ss’as 
fairly sure of this encouragement, but he is one who “plaj's it safe.” Besides, 
he wants the superintendent to know that he is on his toes u-ith respect to 
giringlcadcTsliip to improvement of instruction. 

CnrcKiNC WTHi Staff. Mr. Jones rantacts Mr. Smith, the head of the 
science department and arranges an interviesv with him about his con- 
cerns regarding science instruction. To Mr. Smith, this is somewhat 
routine, since Mr. Jones and he have held appraisal conferences periodi- 
cally. During the inten'iew, the prindpa! alerts Mr. Smith to some of his 
observations and concerns about the situation in science education in the 
school and suggests that some of the staff be involved in looking into the 
situation. He wnll arrange time, a meeting place, and perhaps a cup of 
roffec.Tlicn the\- discuss which staff members should be involved in this 
initial review of the science problems. Tliey agree that all the high school 
science teachers be brought together and that Mr. Jones wH issue the in- 
ritation through Mr.Smith. 
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The meeting is held in Mr. Jones’ office directly after the last period 
on a T ucsday afternoon. Tlic cup of coffee is a good ice-brcalcer as rvell as 
lift at the close of the teaching ^y. Mr. Jones opens the meeting b)’ sug- 
gesting lliat l)c and Mr. Smith luve talked about tJiis problem of science 
instructionand desire to get the science teachers’ ideas on the matter. Mr. 
Jones presents onl}’ a few of the obsax-ations that he had disenssed w ith 
Mr. Smith and the superintendent, so as not to oxerstructure the meeting 
or gixe the notion that the problems were already solved. He docs point 
out the new need for science in our technologically oriented society, some 
of the enrollment figures on students taking advanced courses in scienct^ 
and some of the literature on the need for strcngtli in science education 
for our times. Tlien, as a leader, he points up some things to do— gather 
the facts, organize the information, interpret the information, hypothesize 
changes, test the changes, make further changes, continue to evaluate, and, 
eventually, arrive at some salisfactoiy solutions. 

Members of the group make a number of good suggestions. One 
teacher is assigned to explore student altitudes toward science instruction. 
One challenges some of the figures published on the per cent of students 
taking science today as compared to yesteiyeor and 'oluntecrs to check 
these in the local school. Another teacher raises the issue of the adequacy 
of instructional materials in the school and agrees to look into it. It is 
agreed that these things be done and that the group meet again to look at 
the facts. 

Science Curriculum Study Croup Formed 

ITre next meeting, held two weeks after the first, brings out some interest- 
ing information. The problem is larger than originally anticipated and it is 
agreed that more study should ensue. It is suggested, for instance, that it 
might be well to know what science teaching was going on in the elemen- 
tary' schools, that it might be well to knoxv what other high schools were 
doing in simitar circumstances, that some technical assistance and consul- 
tative services might be helpful, and that perfiaps some elementary' teacher 
might be involved for further exploration of the science instruction. An 
agreement is reached to meet r^ularly as a study group, and Mr. Jones 
promises to contact Mr. Pella from the unix'ersity to act as a consultant to 
the group. 

As the group continues to meet, Mr, Jones continues to expedite, 
coordinate, provide resources, arrange communication, get reports typed, 
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establish the right conditions for group stimulate effort, sec that 

the group sets up target dates for the accomplishment of portions of the 
work, and give recognition for progress and accomplishments. 

Some Results 

Although this case is mythical as far as school and names arc concerned, it 
Is an actual situation now in progress. The Study group has made its first re- 
port to the staff and the board of education after a year’s study. All teachers 
in that s)-stem now know about the scope and sequence of science instruc- 
tion from grades one through hTCUr. Tl»e budget for the coming year in* 
eludes funds for much new equipment in the laboratories, new text materi- 
als, and instructional aids. Tlie group has sensed accomplishment and 
has been recognized for it. The study is continuing next year svith several 
innovations to be tried out in sdence instruction, after which an evaluation 
will again he made. 

This case is just one example of how a principal goes about initiat- 
ing improvement of instruction through people on his staff. Although the 
details of the operations are too much to include here, it is clear how Mr. 
Jones operated as a leader, how he took responsibillt)’ for initiating the 
activity, marshalled resources, set up conditions, involved people, looked 
for group activity and individual grow'th, encouraged and kept things go- 
ing, gave recognition, insisted on target dates for accomplishments, cleared 
the road for the implementation of new ideas and innovations to be tried, 
and encouraged cv-aluation and experimentation. 

Other Examples 

Wehavc intimated throughout thb chapter that leadenhip concerns itself 
with a wide variety of staff activities related to instmetion. TTie perceptive 
leader will select and employ approaches appropriate to the situation and 
task as in the case cited above. For example, if a new building is being 
planned the architect should fint be furnished specifications for the 
building that describe the instructional needs to be met by the structure. 
Tlie administrator should provide leadership to a staff of teachers that help 
fomiulatc the educational specifications for the building, and he should 
work with the architect in tzanshtiag these speciScsthra into the tedini' 
cal, working drawings. 

The curriculum council, the committee on textbook selection, staff 
study groups, action research activities, evaluation and appraisal activities, 
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inscmcc growth and developmenl projccb, student affairs, guidance, 
school comniunily relations, college relations, team teaching efforts, 
grouping, and discipline are among the many other areas where Iradctslnp 
of staff and community groups reiatcs to instniction, Each activity is dif- 
ferent, yet the same principles of leadership apply. 


CONCtUSION 

Tlie quality of secondary education is a function of insfmctional leader- 
ship. A positive and direct relationship exists between the t'™- 
in e^dueation is an elusive concept, particularly rn a cu me ‘led.cated o 
ma-ximum development of the potentials of all youth. It ^ 

ohiective in any appraisal or assessment of an educational program and s 
therefore, a faltofto be thoroughly understood by anyone who would 

assume Aerolcd^ataderon^^^^^ ‘',’''5™'““; 

“X-Uparticulmlym^^^^^^^^ 

«™da°ry" r^isrand merging eonc^ts of the purposes and objec- 
tives of education. instraetional leadership. He 

Tlie principal is ‘h' ^ aooreciation of his job. so that he 

needs a thorough J and improvement, 

can use Ins unique opporti ty leadership tn the other task areas, 

TI.erclationshipof.mtn,ct.onall«dersh.p^^^^ 

such as staif personnel, P.“P‘l j j, should be directed toward 

iseasytosce,Tliepm.apal i^pfemenhrlion of quality 

good rastriiction. The eommunities under the leader- 

educational provisions rests 
ship of competent instructional leaders. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

f •es.tmrHonal leadership receiving a pnont)’ 
1 . Discuss the ri^sons for ^tment of his time and ener^. 

rating in the high schoo p ^ secondary educational admin- 

£:ta^%:™Sp "of edumU™ 
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education come to be accq>tcd as the common school education 
desirable forall youth? 

3. WHio should detcimine the goals and objectives of sccondaiy educa- 
tion? 

4. List and discuss some major administrathc problems in a program of 
improvement of instruction in sccondai)' education. 

5. Show how the leadership role desaibed here differs from that of the 
authoritarian leader. Is there a pbcc in sccondat)' educational admin- 
istration for the authoritarian leader? 

6. Discuss the premise that good leadership is concerned with the in- 
volvement and growth of indhidiuls connected with the enterprise. 

7. Suggest the hind of training j-ou bclics-e ncccssars- to provide tlie kind 
of leadership envisioned in this chapter. 
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chapter 6 


STAFF 

PERSONNEL 


_ n-ic OF the roost important administrative 

rr-RSONNO. ADMimST^tiott IS . -nncipj) is responsible. Admin- 

lash ateas for svhich the ^'^ra » "say include 

jstration, as commonlj unde » pcnonnel resources^ or all three. 

management of either niatcna , nj^lems is both obvious and in- 

Tire inter^latedness <■' P„ ^al! personnel. The problems 

cvitiblc. Tire focus hetc, ’ Chapter 7. Any dis- 

of student personnel ato" “ ™„onnel mnst include consideration of 
cirssion of secondary school s“ jj ^ teaching and instructional 

the principal and the ^‘’"™"Je7,!™nnel, and special serrace 
personnel, the scr\’icc a orrsonnel is apparent from the titles 

LrVers. Tire rungc and scope o staff ^ dean, Lctor, coordinator. 

employed, such as ^ sc vvorher, cleric, secretary’, nurse, 

supervisor, teacher, All arc members of the team em- 

staff PEhSONNEl ADM, NlSTRATtON 

.A Es’crv’eirrplorceisamember 

This volume emphasizes school possible. Every position is 

of a team dedicated to running the best setro P- 
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important both in itself and as It contributes to the corporate effort. In 
the final analysis, citizens, adminislratoB, tochers, pupils, custodians and 
all others connected with the school must exhibit a high lesxl of coopera- 
tion and teamwork if the secondary school is to rise above mediocrity to a 
high-quality educational institution. Bricks and mortar, fine buildings, 
may do much to enhance education, but the quality of the staff is the truly 
significant factor in the effectiveness of the school. 

Staff Personnel Management Defined 

The management of staff personnel is concerned with recruiting, assign- 
ing, and supervising people in all positions In the organization. It involves 
the general components of administration mentioned in Chapter 3 — 
planning, directing, coordinating, controlling, and appraising. For our 
purposes, staff personnel management is that aspect of general administra- 
tion that is concerned with the operation of all employed persons assigned 
to positions in the organization, who have a vested interest in the accom- 
plishments and objectives of the organization. Although this definition is 
applicable to personnel management for all kinds of businesses, the educa- 
tional enterprise is somevshat unusual in that management of personnel- 
students, professional workers and others— Is a major administrative con- 
cern. Of the convcnlioTul managerial concerns— material, personnel, and 
operations— the cluef concerns of the school administration are with per- 
sonnel and opera tioru. 


Personnel Policies Needed 


Staff pCTSonncl administration should operate from some well-understood 
and recognizable frame of reference. Such a reference may roughlv be 
defined as a policy, that is, a pbn of action sufficiently specific to provide a 
definite guide to action and flexible enough to allow for intelligent utiliza- 
tion and practical application. The dexclopment of sound, cooperatively 
formulated personnel polidcs is very important. The experiences of the 
Isalional Education /^^sociation Committee on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom m the area of penonncl practices unqucstioningly point up the 
need for better personnel polides.* 

Personnel policies arc not a "cure^ll” for all staff penonnel man- 
agement problems. However, many aspects of staffing, staff inter-relation- 


Freedom. Nahonal Education Association, 
DcseIopii,| Personnel Polraes (Washhigloo, D.C.: Tlie Associatioi.. 1938). 
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ships, staff relations ssitli tlic administratioir, and job relationships can be 
avoided by the existence and rise of written policies. 


THE PRINCIPAl 

Since about 1820 , with the beginning of the development of the pubhe 
secondary school the concept of the rnnapat has been evolnng cont nu- 
sV -^li evolution eloselsV-l'e'sfl^^ 

Tl.e’^acade.ny and the 

teachers, one of whom became the -headmaster. > “f • 

addrn'^; SShSTh^e*;:^ earing for the school 
plant, and disciplining the students. 

Growth of Setondory Schools 

s 1 1 ll™e„ts crew the students attending became less highly 

As school enrollments gre , piincipal from his teaching, at 

selected. It became „,irtr students and visit and 

least part of the time, so instruction, and tending to public 

assist teachers, ,,1 „ 35 cilies grew and the burdens 

relations became part of I';’ “he Led for a superinten- 
of the school by 183 !, the hierarchy of administra- 

dent of all the schools arose "t,"”’* 

tion, as we know it today, bar "f ^ ;^l„g populations, more schools. 
Each Leased correspondingly, 

and greater oimrdance las«, health and safely factoit. 

Heterogeneous student bo . problems for the 

use of leisure lime and a P ^ 3„g urbanization contributed 

schools. Population mobility, S ^ ,33^35 3„j 3 

to educational problems. P 3„ ,b3se problems. Specialization 

coordinator to assist in tl • oj^pj j„b became a necessity. 

and Ptofessionalization 0 h P 1 inexperienced teachers 

Larger schools requ 33 ,,3 became a trainer of teachers, 

required the assistance j bead for counsel and adrace, for Imd- 

Teachers looked to the “P ^ teachers, facing new problems, looked 
ership. Even ll't f ”“ 5 ." ta the solutions. Thus, in the past half- 
to the principal for assistance 
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century there has been a steady growth in the authority and responsibility 
of the principalship. In the smaller schools, the principal continues to do 
some teaching along with his other duties, but in the larger schools the 
position has become a full-time professional job. 


The Principal and His Tasks 

Tlic administrative task areas of the principal Itavc been described m 
Chapter 4. However, from the point of view of staff personnel, there arc 
good indications that the job of the principal is not as well understood by 
the staff as it should be. Gaueilcc hints that there is confusion not equaled 
elsewhere in the public school system about the duties of the secondary 
school principal.- Teachers see Iris job as n number of routine duties, cleri- 
cal work, and mechanics; and thej- fail to sm his responsibility as the pro- 
fessional head of the school and the relation of this responsibility to the 
instructional program. 

The foregoing obser^ulion suggests that an important part of the 
principal’s job is to work closely with his Icachcn so that they may see his 
role in its true light. If a teacher fails, the principal fails, and vice versa. If 
the team concept is fostered and dc%clopcd, more chances for successful 
operations and fewer chances for misunderstandings accrue. The principal 
b responsible for dcv-cloping the team approach and the desirable attitudes 
that go with it. Eikenbeny views the principal as one who in a measure has 
the responsibilities of all the members of hb sbff and, in addition, the 
responsibilities for leading the entire staff in developing the objectives of 
the school, for coordinating all those aclmtics that grow out of a d)'namic 
program of secondary education, and for making decisions.* 

A resiew of a number of studies of job expectancies of the high 
school principal reveals top priority for leadership in the professional im- 
provement of staff. In studying the attitudes toward the practices of prin- 
cipals, Austin and Collins found a strong emphasis on the leadership role. 
Ele\'en inter-related areas of job performance were classified as follows: 

1. Organizing, managing, and coordinating components of the 
school. 

2. Improringcurriculom and teaching. 


2 Warren E. Gauerke, Legal and Ethical Responsibilities of School Personnel (Engle- 
«-ood Cliffs, N./.; Pren ticc-Hall, Inc., 1959). 

8 Dan Harrison Eikenberry, Training and Eipcricnce Standards for Principals of Sec- 
ondary Schools. Bnlletm No. 181 (Washington. D.C.: NaUonal Association of Second- 
ary School Pnnopals, 1951). 
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3. Gaining confidenceand sapportof staff members. 

4. Winningrcspectandapprm^alofsludents. 

5. Enlisting support and cooperaHon in thccommuni^. 

6. Delegating authority and responsibility. 

7. Increasing his own professional competence. 

8. Fnrticipatingincommanityafhirs. 

9. Malang policies and decisions. 

1 0. \Vorking m'tb higher administration. 

11. E*ccutingpo)iciesanddecision$.* 

Competencies in these areas, along with related qualifications, 
provide a basis for recruiting and scleclingasecondaiy school principal. 

Seteefien of the Principal 

The selection of the right man to head the school is of utmost importance. 
Two important aspects of the process are examined here: the mechanics 
of recruitment and selection and the specifications and qualifications for 
the position. Too many principals have been selected by questionable 
methods and upon extraneous qualifications. Popularity in the commu- 
nity, a good coaching record, a Beau Brummel pcnonality, and a good 
record as a teacher may or may not qualify the person to be a principal. 
Tire administration of secondary education involves tasks and competen- 
cies of a highly specialized nature. H^h priority must be given to the 
qualifications that will ensure success in the leadership and administrative 
role. This requires a careful assessment of the local needs and requirements 
along with a careful analysis of the situation in which the person is ex- 
pected to function. 

RECRumizNT AND ScLECTioN. Thc ptocedufc for recruitment and selec- 
tion begins wth an official announcement of a vacancy. It is important to 
alert staff members and others that a new principal is being sought, for no 
one should apply for a position unbl if is offidally declared vacant. Thc 
next important task is to assess the local situation with a view toward 
developing a statement of the specifications and qualifications desired in 
the candidate. Tliis stock-taking is a most helpful means of determining 
thc k-ind of leadc/sh/p desired in candidates hr the position. 

\^arioiis techniques arc used by superintendents and boards of 

* Darid B Austin and Iam« S. Coliins. A Stuifyof Attitudes roward ihe High School 
rrhcipalship. Bulletin So. 215 {Washingtoa, D.C.: National Association of Sec- 
ondaiy School Prindpids, 1956). 
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education in announcing ^•acancics and inviting candidates to apply. In 
addition to making local announcements, teacher placement ofiices of 
colleges and universities arc sent statements of the qualifications and 
specifications desired in the candidates, and requested to nominate a 
given number of persons. In some instances, the placement officers are 
directed to send names, alert potential candidates, and invite them to 
make application in writing. In other instances, the placement officials 
are requested only to send credentials, with the assumption that the local 
school officials will contact the candidates selected or screened to make 
formal application. The trend appears to be in the direction of the latter 
method, thus obviating the deluge of applications from many aspirants 
who fall far short of meeting the established qualifications and specifica- 
tions. 

Final Screeninc of Candidates. Processing and screening qualified 
candidates becomes the next task in the selection of a principal. Among 
the more elaborate selection procedures employed is the plan used in 
Covina, California, schools.® Here openings are announced, specifications 
formulated, placement officers notified, applications invited and appli- 
cants notified of the final saecning, and detailed testing and rating pro* 
cedures emplojed by the system in determining a final group of eligible 
candidates. Tlic applications and acdcntials arc Tc%'ic\vcd and rated by a 
committee of five— two principals, two representatives from the superin- 
tendent’s office, and the director of curriculum. Local candidates receive 
a bonus of five points on the factors of training and experience. All candi- 
dates are then required to take an examination prepared by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service. The results of the rating on credentials and the 
test scores form the bases for the first eliminations. 

The top hvclve arc called back for further examinations and inter- 
\iews. Another committee of fix-e, this lime including one teacher, is 
established. The twelve candidates are divided into two groups and each 
group goes xvith the committee to visit local school situations. Candidates 
are asked to make careful observations and later to suggest how these sit- 
uations might be improved. Each group is aho asked to discuss what has 
been observ-ed, in order to provide the committee with information as to 
cawivdaies.’ aitraslateness vnA bc.bQW>T in a group situation. Finally, 
a thirty-minute personal interview with the committee is provided for each 
candidate. Upon a review and evaluation of al! the evidence the committee 
c Paul Salmon. “How to Select a Principal,’’ School Atanagemenf, Stay 1959, p. 47. 
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selects three or four candidates, from which group tlie superin tendent and 
the board sclecta principal. 

Throughout the process mtaj effort is made to keep the screening 
procedure objective. For instance, the results of the first committee’s 
ratings and the lest scores arc tallied and computed b}' someone in the 
personnel department. Numbers arc used for identification on papers, and 
raters arc not identified by name. Every precaution is taken to assure fair- 
ness to all candidates. 

A general procedure suggested by this sample would in\’olve: (1) 
announcing the s-acancy, (2) preparing an analysis of the job, (3) formu- 
lating requirements for the candidates, (-1 ) alerting placement agencies of 
the need forcandidates’proWdinglhem ttith full information, (5) receiv- 
ing applications, (6) condacting preliminary screening to include only 
those who meet general requirements, (7) obtaining enriched credentials 
through testing, intendewing, and other techniques to select a small num- 
ber of highly qualified candidates, (8) establishing a rank order list of two 
or more finalists from which a selection is made. 

Evaluation of Canoio.ates. Tlie importance of finding the right person 
to fit the position cannot be o\'eremphasizcd. More and more school sys- 
tems are employing the best professional and psychological counsel avail- 
able for assistance in an orderly, objecth'e, and businesslike procedure for 
screening and selecting personnel. Among the several services and pro- 
cedures widely used is that dcvieloped by ^VhU/am FJesher and Afane 
Flesher.® This procedure has three distinct advantages; (1) Evaluative 
evidence is secured from a variety of sources and by more than one means. 
(2) Anumberofdiffercntpcopleassbt in the appraisal. (3) An important 
part of the evaluative data is secured by an impartial professional agency 
outside the school district. 

Tlie procedure consists of an essay examination, an objective test, 
an interview or oral examination, and appraisal of credentials, and a “field 
rating." Both aspects of the written testing are supenosed by an agency 
outside the school district, allljougli llie tests themselves are usually ad- 
ministered in the school district Consultative assistance for other parts 
of the procedure is provided by the educational testing consultants, utiliz- 
ing forms that have been developed to serve as guides to boards of educa- 
tion and school administrators in securing and recording evidence. Tliese 
** William R. Flcslicr and Marie A. Flesher, A Procedure lot Evaluating Prospective 
AdiTtiuistntive Persoane} he Schools (Cohiinhas, Ohio; Bureau of Educations) Re- 
5cafc]i,TIic Ohio State University, 1958),p. 7, mimeographed. 
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procedures and tests have been undcrgwng constant evaluation and refine- 
ment since 19^8 and have been emploj-ed in a large number of personnel 
selections throughout the countrj*. 

Here, as in other personnel selection assistance plans, the consult- 
ants work closely witli the local school authorities in the development of 
job specifications and appraisal of local needs. Ultimatelya select, ranked 
list of candidates, from which a selection may be made, is made available 
to theschool authorities. 

Retatten of the Principal to Those Above Him 

The secondary school principal Is usually one of several principals in an 
educational svstem. His operations arc influenced by those in authoritj’ 
above him— the superintendent, central office, board of education, the 
state department of educaUon, accrediting agencies, and the like, his fel- 
low principals in the S)’Stem, and his staff. In practice, the relation of the 
principal to the superintendent and the central office may varj' greatly, 
depending mainly upon the general philosophy of administration in the 
system. The policies, regulations, and rules prescribed by the board and 
central administraUon differ from system to system. Some school boards 
have elaborate and definite policies and regulatioru affecting the operation 
of the secondary school. In other situations, many of the operations of the 
high school arc left to the judgment of the principal and his staff. The 
more able principal welcomes the opportunity to use his own ingenuity in 
a sihiah’on that allows wide latitude in terms of local autonomy while be- 
ing scrupulously careful to respect this freedom in operation. In either case, 
he must maintain good communication with the superintendent and 
sense items that require clearance before being acted upon. 

Successful principals make good use of administrative staff meet- 
ings with the superintendent and central office penonnel. Many potential 
difficulties can be circumvented by understandings developed throi^ dis- 
cussions at such mtttings or through penonal conferences. Smooth opera- 
tion requires that the principal have an appreciation of the elastic limits 
of autonomy and is perceptive of the expectations of those above him. 
Some principles that the authors have developed and found to be helpful 
in these circumstances are thefollowing: 

1. The pnT!C3p2Ys role in the »lrainisfrab've oiganuad’on should be 
carefully defined and undentood by all concerned. 

2. Policies, regulations, and rales should be periodically reviewed and 
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interpreted for Hie purposes of maintaining thorough understand- 
ings. 

3. A proper basis for hrx)-w3y communication shouW be established 
and maintained. 

4. Tlie delegation of authority and responsibility should be thoroughly 
understood and respected by’ the principal and those above him. 

5. Ingenuity and personal resourcefulness on the p.itt of the prin- 
cipal in his operations and functions should be expected and re- 
spected. 

6. Tlie legal responsibilities seslcd in the sescral administrative posi- 
tions in the school system should be intelligently respected. 

In practice, tlic trend appears to be in the direction of granting 
greater autonomj' to the principal in the operation of his school. Cor- 
respondinglj', the principal seems to be becoming increasingly involved 
in cooperative general school administration teamworlc, and more is being 
expected of him in this regard. 

The Principal and Other Principals 

Most local schools arc administered by principals who ate regarded as 
responsible heads acting under the directions of the superintendent and 
the official regulations of the board of education. In a sast ma)ority of the 
school systems throughout the country', which have one high school ser,'- 
ing the community, the secondary' school principal occupies a unique 
position. Tliere may I>e several elementary' principals in the organization, 
but he alone represents secondary education. Our culture, perhaps for 
good reasons, leans to\vard setting the status position of the secondary 
school principal just a little higher than tliat for the elementary principal. 
Not that his work is any more important educationally, but the secondly 
school head does have an over-all relationship to the community not 
shared by tlie principals of elementary schools. His interscholastic rela- 
tionships with other scliools, his added responsibilities for cocurriculum 
activities, his relations with accrediting bodies and colleges, and his asso- 
ciation with the terminal common school educational offerings in the 
community, all add to his status. 

The effectise secondary' school principal should accept leadership 
in working cooperatively with other principals. He must give consideration 
to this responsibility' both rtithin his school system and in liis relations 
with other secondary schools and other school systems. Tlie increasing 
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mobility of students, the need for curriculum articulation from hindcr- 
garlen through sccondar)' school, and the opportunities for educational 
guidance and coordination, all malce it mandatory for principals on all 
levels to establish andmaintain harmonious relationships. 

Likewise, the principal has an obligation to liis profession. He 
should become identified with his local and national professional organiza- 
tions. Participation in studies, conferences, and projects, together with 
contributions— articles, papers, ideas— arc some of the means by which 
contact with a professional organization takes on real meaning and \aliic. 
The need for sharing experiences should not be overlooked. Others are 
probably groping through the same problem areas, which are apt to be 
found in any local situation. The effective principal is constantly alert to 
nesv ideas and opportunities to impro\-c himself in scrs-icc. 

Since communities vary greatly as to size, complexity, philosophy, 
and organization, it is difficult to describe accurately in detail the relations 
of the secondary school principal to those above him and to his profes- 
sional peers. Jacobson and others point out sc\en generalizations that seem 
to be warranted: 

1. The principal is directly responsible to the superintendent and 
under usual organization patterns docs not have direct administra- 
tor relations ivith the board of education. 

2. Tlie principal is responsible for carT}-ing out the administrative 
policies of the school s>stcm and is the superintendent’s chief 
Tcpfcscn tarivc in the local school in his charge. 

3. Tlie principal’s relations uilh intermediary administrative officers — 
supen-isors and ser\-icc personnel in the central office — arc deter- 
mined by the superintendent and, we would hope, the coopera- 
tisdy agreed upon functional policies in the administrative organi- 
zation. 

4. In large city systems the principal’s direct contact with the super- 
intendent’s office may be mainly through a depu t)-. assistant superin- 
tendent, area superintendent, or similar intermediary’ officer, but 
access to the superintendent should always be possible. 

5. Assistant principals should be directly responsible to the principal 
rather tlian to the central office much in the same manner as the 
principal is related to the central office. 

6. Definite channels and policies should be established and respected 
with regard to the principal’s relationships with noncertified per- 
sonnel in the central office — business managers, clerks and others. 

7. The status of the principal is largely determined by the policies and 
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philosopjjy of Hjc ccnbal office— he is either the intdlectual and 
profession.ll leader of his school, a glorified office boy, or somethin** 
in between.* “ 

Tlie principal’s part in and obligation for helping to determine his 
own position should not be underestimated. More and more principals 
arc being called upon by the central administration to assist in policy 
determinations and to contribute as a member of the administrative team. 
"Hie principal should accept these opportunities whenever presented and 
feel a responsibility for making nwthwhile contributions, both in his o^vn 
interest and in the os cr-all values to be gained for the prestige and profes- 
sionalization of the principalship. 

The Principal ond His Stoff 

Someone recently posed the question, “VVhat is an assistant principal?” 
lie inigJit well have asked the same question about a dean of girls, the 
attendance clerk, a teacher, or the custodian. The person asking the ques- 
tion was infening that from the point of view of staff relations the assist- 
ant principal may be one thing in a given stituation and quite another in 
a different situation. In one school he is a positive integer in the admin- 
istrath’C staff, witli specific delegated authority and responsibilities. In 
another school, he is just a leg boy for the principal. The dilemma of the 
assistant principal and others on the administrative staff is often more 
pronounced because, unlike the teacher, the custodian, and some others 
on the staff, their time and scheduled duties are not fixed. 

The question about tlic assistant principal is not nearly as facetious 
as it might appear. Too often the asistant principal is the forgotten man in 
the secondary school administrative force. This is symptomatic of a real 
need to explore staff relationships between the principal and those who 
scr\’c under him. The principal's office is a social institution, respected as 
something apart in the school by staff and students. It is a place where 
you “go to” and "come from” fora variety of reasons, some good, some not 
so good. Feelings toward the principal’soffice rary greatly. In some schools 
it is a plca.tant place rvhere people enje^r stepping in, in other situations it 
is a bastion of aiithorit)', a place to avoid as much as possible. 

Tire key to feelings about the principal's office rests with the prin- 
cipal’s attitude toward and philosophy of staff relations. Tliere can be no 
question about the principal’s office being the ncnie center of a secondary 
1 Paul n. Jacobson, WTlliam C. Reavis, and James D. Ugsclon, TAc Effective School 
PiwcJpol (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.s Pientice-Hall, Inc., 1954),p. 31. 
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school operation. But how it hmetions as this center of activity is directly 
related to the attitude and feelings of staff and students to^vard it. 

With respect to staff personnel relations, principals’ offices can be 
categorized roughly as follows: 

1. Tlic big “I," the t>'pical autocratic situation where the principal 
feels that he must make all decisions and where there is a minimum 
of delegation of autJtority. 

2. The benevolent father approach, kindly and understanding, but 
still a one-man show. 

3. TIic bissez-faire approach, noninterference with little or no direc- 
tion or service. 

4. Tlic ultra-democratic plan, cver^-thing decided by committee. 

5. Tlic ideal principal’s office, friendly, democratic, efficient, effective, 
and characterized by delegated and understood assignments and 
responsibilities and with wide staff involvement in matters affect- 
ing personnel. 

Some principals have found a staff advisory council helpful in estab- 
lishing and maintaining good staff relations. The advisory council, dis- 
cussed in some detail in Chapter 14, is a small group elected by the staff, 
either by departments or at la^c, with whom the principal meets regularly 
to discuss issues and problems. Tlic council seems to work most effectively 
where the group docs not haw Icgublive power but remains strictly ad- 
visory. The advisory council is not a counterpart to the teacher's associa- 
tion, Its only relationship with the latter organization lies in the fact that 
members of the council arc elected by it. *1110 advisory council is an excel- 
lent medium for two-way communication between the principal and his 
staff. He can sample staff opinion and, in turn, the members can relay the 
view of the administration to the staff in general. 

Importance of Communicefion 

Ramse>'CT and his associates define communication as the "ebb and flow 
of feelings and ideas between people."* The arts of communication are 
involved in the dynamics of human relations as related to staff personnel 
management. Often the root of pcnonnel difficulties can be traced to 
faulty communication or to a total lack of communication. In a study of 

* Joha A. R3mse)cr, Lewis E, Winn, MiHard S. Pond, and Howard Wakefield. Fact ors 
Aficctirg Lducationai AdminhUatian: Guideposts for Research and Action, School 
Communihr Development Study Series, No. 2 (Columbus, Ohio: Collree of Educa- 
tion, The Ohio State Univasity, i953),p. 51. 
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teacher attitudes toward the efforts of the secondary school principal, 
Blachman found that schools with “high communication” indicated a 
much more fas'orabic teacher altitude than in schools of "low communica- 
tion.”® 

Ebb and flow indicates two-way communication and assumes that 
proper channels are available for the process. It is the responsibility of the 
principal to establish and keep open these channels. This is an aspect of 
administration that requires constantappraisal. 


WORKING EFFECTIVELY 

Staff personnel relations hav'e their basis in any school situation where 
professional workers carry out their responsibilities to the best of their 
abilities, whether working as individuals or in groups. Much of the staff 
membex’s contribution rnust of necessity be of an individual nature but 
thcie are many instances where the group approach to an activity has 
special merit. Under all circumstances it is the sum of individual contri- 
butions, each in a sense helping the other, that makes »p the total impact 
of a staff effort. Cooperation is the key concept This is a major concern of 
the principal. lie must be skillful in assisting staff members to improve 
their competence in making their individual contributions as rvell as to 
gain competence in working together with others on specifle assignments. 

WjTin’s studies of interpersonal relations in educational adminis- 
tration have indicated that the school leader must plan on spending about 
ninety per cent of his time working with people.'® There seems to be little 
doubt that the teacher spends a similar proportion of his time working 
with people. So it would appear to be important that both principal and 
teacher know how to ivork ivith others effectively. 


Working with Individuals 


Much of the principal’s contact with staff is on an individual basis. He is 
constantly conferring with individual teachers about assignments, loads, 
schedules students, instruction, and many other concerns. Sometimes it 
may be a matter of a grlei-ance or an evaluation of the teacher’s perform- 


B Charles A Blacbnan and David 11. Jenlini, Antecedents and Effects of Administra- 
tor SCDS Series, No. J^iColumhus, Ohio: College of Education, Tlie Ohio 

Climate of Good School Staff," Educational Oulloot, 

27:63-69, January 1955. 
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ance as discussed elsewhere in this chapter. It is through this pcrson-to- 
person relationship that he executes much of his professional leadership. 

One of the more successful principals we know says he never 
approaches a personal contact with a staff member without fint keeping 
three things in wind; his own preparation, attitude, and readiness to dis- 
cuss an issue with the person; a thorough speculation on how the other 
person feels and his readiness to discuss the matter; and the possible posi- 
tive outcomes of the conference or contact in light of the probabilities in- 
volved in the situation. In other words, he does not go into a situation be- 
fore he has had time to think it through. Postponing a contact on these 
grounds sometimes paj's big dividends. 

The principal has an obligation to set a good example in personnel 
matters. Preshvood sajs that the principal should do the follorvtng; 

Show respect for each indmdual in hJs face-to-face relations. 

Be courteous at all times, even when the individual with whom he is 
speaking has shown in the past that he docs not merit such considera- 
tion. 

Reveal in wha tet cr he docsorsa^s that he « a person of integrity. 
Urrderstand the individsbl with whom he is coniciting, know some- 
thing about his background and his abilities and about his needs and 
emotional adjustment. 

Practice an open-door policy and be avoilable for individual confer- 
ences. 

Be warm, friendly, and considerate of the feelings and welfare of the 
other person. 

Never criticize anyone before others or discuss in any way before others 
matters which pertain to the personal. 

Alwap speak clearly 

Conferences have many important applications in the modem 
secondary school as an administrative, instructional, and public relations 
aid. Es'erj' staff member should become competent in conference pro- 
cedures and techniques. Some of the hallmarks of good conference 
procedures are pris-ac)’ and freedom from interruptions, informality- 
putting the conferee at case and gaining rapport, maintenance of com- 
posure, time for listening, intclligentuse of questions, judicious use of non- 
directive and directive techniques, fairness and justice, amval at firm 

Elttood L. PresUood, The High School Prindpal and Sfafl Work Together {Ne^v 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teacbos College, Columbia University, 1957), p. 52, 
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decisions and definite results, summarization and recapitulation of com- 
mon understandings growing out of the meeting, and evaluation of the 
conference asa growth experience. 

Working with Groups 

Much attention is giwn in this TOlumc and elsewhere in the literature 
to the group process, the committee approach, the team, the w'orkshop, 
and the conference. We hear about “brainstorming'' and the collective 
approach to problem-sol Wng. All of these have merit, but no group method 
is a substitute for individual effort and achievement. It is rather an exten- 
sion of individual im-olvcment by the pooling of individual resources and 
sharing of broad responsibilities. It provides a means by which the leader 
influence for growth of the participant can be extended beyond any pos- 
sibilities under methods of individual contact. Hence, both group and 
individual contact methods lend to serve the same general purposes— the 
proWsion of better education for youth and the growth of individuals in 
the process. Group meetings have the added advantages of extending 
economical communication, stimulating individuals through group inter- 
action, building morale, developing leadership, and providing media for 
better acquaintanceship. 

Care sliould be taken to differentiate between group and mass 
meetings. Certainly there are limes when the entire faculty must be 
brought together in a mass meeting forgiven purposes. A group meeting is 
a small number of individuals, say, approximately six to a dozen persons, 
assembled for a specific purpose. 

There are many ways in which a mass can be divided into groups. 
This is sometimes accomplished with the larger group by one of several 
mechanisms, such as the *'6^’’ method, wIictc the large group is divided 
into groups of six and allowed six minutes to discuss a phase of a problem, 
with a reporter bringing the ideas back to the main group. Another tech- 
nique is the “buzz" session, where small groups meet separately to discuss 
a matter and bring back the ideas m a report to the larger avvembied group. 
Still anotlier method is the committee technique, where members of a 
larger group join or elect to w’ork on committees established to accom- 
plish certain puqioses. Tliis method is often used in worksliop conferences 
where the general meeting is used to delineate a problem and the discus- 
sion sessions arc provided to assure dose interaction and participation of 
tlie members. 
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Group Le.U)ER Roles. TIic obnous iinpoitincc of the leadership func- 
tion in a group meeting is s%-ell understood. \Sniethcr it is the principal or 
a staff member in the leadership role, he must cheek the plusical setting 
for the meeting— room, furniture, supplies, tight, sentilation. Participants 
must come to know each other and Imow who is speaking. The agenda, 
goals, purposes and the direction of the session must be preplanned. Tlic 
discussion must be initialed and mamtained. Without apparent domina- 
tion the leader must keep the meeting mosing tovs'ard desired goals. 
Opinions and points of \ne\v must be anticipated so that tlicj* may be 
tested and appraised. Each proposal and idea presented must rcceise 
proper consideration. Occasionally, nonpartieipators must be encouraged 
to comment and the os'crtalkativc dissuaded. The leader must maintain 
good communication vhilc the group is in session and between sessions, 
both with regard to participants and to others concerned with the work 
of the group. Timing is very important. Meetings should start and stop 
on time. Few things are more exasperating than meetings that do not 
respect the schedules of participants. 

Roles oftiie Group. Group participants ha\x roles, too. Many indisid- 
uals are likely to assume more tlun one role during the group experience. 
Benneand Munt)'an identify the following three possible roles that staff 
members assume as thej* work tr^ctha: 

1. Group task roles through which the members push group effort to 
accomplish certain goals. 

2. Group building and maintaining roles through which the group 
sustains itself. 

3. Indiridual roles through which participants satisfy their own needs 
as aside from the group.** 

The first two roles clearly have a positiro effect on the group activ- 
itj-. the third a possible negative effect In other words, if the group func- 
tions mainly to satisfy the quirks and needs of each participant there is 
little likelihood that the desired group achicsement will be accomplished. 

Croup members usually play various roles during the course of the 
meeting or series of meetings. The leader joins in playing these roles. These 
roles are sometimes identified as: ( 1 ) initiators— those who bring up new 
ideas, snggesl-ways, and propose solutions; (2) inlormation seekers- those 
who ask questions and seek clarifications; (3) information givers- those 

*2 K*7ineth D. Benne and Bozidar Mnutyan, Haman Relatioaj in Cumcnlum Cianse 
(New \ ork: The Drj-den Press, 1951 ), p. 98. 
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conscious ot the roles being played at wiious hmes and places. Ilorvcrer, 
the mechanics of contacts and intcr-iclationships, no matter how m eresl- 
ine and intriguing, are hut means to ends in staS relationships, Achies'C- 
mrat and production Uirough contacts of all kinds in solnng problems 
and effecting growth in participants is the nltimatc goal. 


TEACHER SUPPLY, RECRUtTMENI, AND SELECTION 

According to Tmmp, the instructional staff of the school of the future 
may include the followingkinds of personnel: 

Professional teachers (teaclier specialists, general teachers) 

Instructional assistants 
Clerks 

General aides 
Communih" consultants 
Staff specialists 

Teacher specialists will include experienced teachers, with career 
interests and abilities, highly trained to leach and supcrs isc instruction in 
a given subject area. General teachcrs,whomay not look forward to leach- 
ing as a lifelong career, v.i\\ be qualified persons with less experience. 
Tlrese teachers wall assume the roles of constiUanls and obsers-ers for dis- 
cussion and study groups. The instructional assistants will be technicians 
selected and trained for specific parts of the leaching job. General aides 
will act as supervisors of students in noninstiuctional situations such as 
the plajgrounds, auditorium, cafeteria, and corridors. CommuniW con- 
sultants will be community resource people used in specific assignments 
and situations in which they are belter qualified than any teacher on the 
staff. Tire staff specialists will include %\t»rkers in such areas as guidance, 
research, health, visiting teacher, and similar areas connected with the 
instructional program . 

It may be some time before we \vfll staff our secondar)' schools 
completely along the lines described abo\-c, but there are good indications 
that the challenges of qualit)' and quantity' in education will direct our 
course in some such direction. In fact, a number of \-anguard secondarj’ 
schools arc already being staffed along such lines. Secondars- schools would 
profit by reviewing this plan when recruiting and selecting staff personnel. 

I* J. LJo\-d Trump, Images of the Future (Utbana. Ill : Commisiion on Eiperimeotal 
Study of the Utilization of Staff in the Secondaiy School, 1959), p. 15. 
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The questions nised here concerning the use of staff time are not 
nesv. Out objective is to spotlight the need for more consideration to the 
whole problem of effective utilization of staff personnel. Desirable staff 
relations wall not be served by ineffective and inappropriate use of people 
in professional positions. 

The older conc-epts of Icachcr-pupll ratios must be rc-c\-aluatcd 
when we cnsision s-zrious group sizes in Instructional activities and IIjc 
implementation of study-resource spaces where students may accomplish 
much learning on their own. WTien students arc reading, listening to 
tapes, obser.-in| films and slides, worlcing on self-teaching and self- 
appraisal machines, doing research with laboratory equipment, Ibinbing, 
writing, and participating in more or less indisndual study actisities, the 
old ideas about teacher-pupil ratios are hardly applicable. U might be 
more appropriate to coirsidcr the number of master teachers needed, along 
with the number of general teachers, instructors, and aides, for the second- 
ary school of any given size. In any discussion of ratios, the as'cnucs to 
learning, the learning activities required and the appropriate professional 
pcRonncl must replace the old head-count basis for dcfcimining staff 
requirements. 

Recruiimeni and Seleetlen 

Short supply of good teachers is a continuing problem. Economic trends 
and competition for human resources and manpower often affect teacher 
supply more critically than other occupations. Although salar)- factors are 
comparatively stable in the teaching profession, change comes more 
slowly. There can be little doubt about the fact that many potentially 
good teachers leave the profession for more attractive salaries outside the 
field. Salary considerations, however, are only part of the problem. Word- 
ing conditions, fringe benefits, prestige, time for preparation, and otha 
socioeconomic factors also play an important part in teacher supply. 

Recruitment problems are also related to subject-matter areas. 
There is often a time-lag between the introduction of or emphasis on cer- 
tain subject areas and the supply of trained personnel to man the new posi- 
tions. We hase faced this in vocational home economics, in commercial 
subjects, and more recently in the fields of mathematics and science. 

In addition to competition from other occupations, salan' consid- 
erations, socioeconomic factors, and critical area shortages, the supply of 
teachers is directly related to increasing enrollments. An eicr growing 
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Ilje selection and liiring of teachers for his school. 1 Ic is in the best position 
to know his personnel needs, and no one is better able to provide an analy- 
sis of the responsibilities to be taken over by the new person. He knows the 
other staff members and associates and is able to involve them in estab- 
lishing specifications for the nesv staff person desired. Tlic principal is the 
person most directly connected with future oricrjtation, supervision, and 
inser%icc training of the new person, and in participating in tlic selection 
he automatically assumes some of tlie responsibility for assuring the succss 
of tlie teacher. 

Tlierc are many factors to be bken into consideration in the prin- 
cipal’s participation in teacher selection and hiring. In the medium-size, 
one-sccondaty-school community, principals appear to be taking the most 
active part in staff procurement. It is not unusual to find the principal and 
a staff member visiting the prospective candidate in his present teaching 
position to gain better insights into his suitability for a vacancy. In the 
large multiple-high-school communitj*, this is an impossibility. The per- 
sonnel department has a tremendous job recruiting and establishing eli- 
gibility lists for various positions. In tlicsc eases and in situations where 
transfer lists effect selection procedures, the principal works largely from 
a list or lists of names made avadablc to him. In some instances he merely 
accepts the person assigned to his school. Principals in some of the larger 
school complexes have less to do with teacher selection than tliclr counter- 
parts in the smaller communities. It is likewise true that in some of tlie 
larger cities— through high requirements, required teacher examinations, 
and careful SCTCcning by divisions of personnel— the caliber of teachers on 
eligibility lists is often excellent. 

The participation of principals in selecting and hiring teachers and 
tlie procedures utilized in recruitment and selection should be recognized 
for Acir significance. French and his associates comment that the principal 
and his staff have no greater professional rcsjxinsibility than that of select- 
ing new members for the school staff.** If this one task is done well 
enough the success of the school b assured. This suggests that when a 
s-acancy occurs, or is reliably predicted, the administration should begin 
the search for a replacement aggressively. On each occasion an apprabal of 
tlie entire staff composition as well as an appraisal of immediate and 
future staff needs should be made. What extra assistance in cocurriculum 
activities is needed or anticipated? Are there staff members who will be 

K WilJ French, J. Dan HulJ, and B. L. Dodds, Behst ioral Coals of Cenccal Educslioa 
in High School (New York: Ru&scnSageFoimdatioa, 1957), p. 153 . 
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gram in the sdioo). Thus, it is imperative that principals give attention to 
retaining staff members and securing the longest possible tenure on the 
part of teachers. 

Better salaries ^-iH help to hold tcadi^, but pay is just one of Ujc 
factors that keep the staff member happy. Working conditions, status and 
prestige in the community, protection against unwarranted demands in 
school and in tlie community, personnel policies, and profcsssional satis- 
factions are equally important factors in \iccping a staff together. The ad- 
ministrator has a rcsponsibilit)' to upgrade all factors that assist in the 
retention of staff. 'Hie dividends for his effort arc better staff morale, 
longer tenure, professional grow-th and development, and, consequently, 
an improved program of education. 


OTHER STAFF PERSONNEL CONCERNS 

Considerable attention has been given in Ibis chapter to stafBng the mod- 
em secondary school, to acating a working staff team, and to the role of 
the principal in connection with those h\o important aspects of adminis- 
tration. Good leadership, good staff, and effective working relationships 
arethekc)'S to successful secondary school operation. Although space does 
not permit full treatment, mention should be made of other staff person- 
nel concerns related to personnel management in relation to the responsi- 
bilities of thepriocipal. 

Implementing Personnel Policies 

ft is the res^nsibilit)' of the prindpal and (he administration to take the 
initiative with respect to policy formulation, interpretation, and imple- 
mentation. The system-wide personnel policies, which relate to all staff 
members in the sjstcm, should be written in some convenient format that 
makes them rcadrly available to all penons. Such policies might include 
salary provisions, tenure, transfer practices, sick leave, assignment orienta- 
tion, inservice education, evaluation and promotion, demotion, discharge, 
benefits and services, health and safety services, staff participation in 
management, deebions about teaching controversial subjects and issues, 
academic freedom, schedule of hours, utaization of substitute teachers, 
and special provisions for instruction. 

The principal should be conversant with all general policies of the 
system, both those that oincem personnel directly and those that may be 
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InservIce Education 

Continued inser\’ice growth is the hallmark of every profession. Tire need 
for this continued growtli is increasingly apparent in an era of progress 
and change, particularly in education, for few fields of knowledge ha\c 
remained static. An effective teacher must keep abreast of the times. Re- 
search has discovered much that needs to be translated into the content 
and practices of education. A^in, it is the responsibility of the principal to 
encourage and assist in planning rnscrvicc education experiences. 'Hicse 
experiences may include summer school, travel, research, or graduate 
study, but many are to be found vvillim the school itself. Tlirough proper 
leadership and organization, some of the initructional problems of evalua- 
tion, contacts with citizen groups, and public relations activities can be 
made the basis of very worthwhile inscrvicc education experiences. 

It is generally recognized among secondary school administrators 
that one of their most difficult problems of sbQ or personnel management 
is that of dealing with teachers who have ceased to grow professionally. In- 
service growth experiences should be and are required of staS members 
in nrany school sjstcms. The principal should be able and vvilling to coun- 
sel with his sta^ on matters of inscnice training. Moreover, he should work 
for proper incentives for inscrvicc training through recognition on the 
salary schedule, through promotions, assignments, and delegated responsi- 
bilities. 

Teacher Welfare 

Teacher welfare is concerned with the personal and professional elements 
of the env ironment that have a direct relationship to the morale, efficiency 
and well-being of staff members. The impact of human relations on per- 
sonnel management and emplojeecmploycr relationships is a growing 
phenomenon. Efforts to maintain and improve the morale of the working 
force arc investments in staff production and better employee efficiency. 
WeUarc factors have become a part of the bargaining for new emploj'ccs 
and the holding of older empIo>ccs. Indeed, tire teaching profession is in 
serious competition with other occupations on the matter of welfare pro- 
visions for emplo)ees. 

The prinripal must be aware of teacher udiare ivithin the frame- 
work of a tax-supported organization. There are definite legal limits to the 
insurance, hospitalization plans, letiKment pensions, released time ar- 
rangements, paid vacations, and the like in publicly supported enterprises. 
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All workers identify Uicmsclvcs in one manner or other with the 
place they worlc. Tiiej’ arc often in a position to meet the public and mahe 
contacts with tire students, to proxidc infonnalioii, directions, and assist- 
ance. When they feel that they are a part of the organization, their loplty 
and spirit is reflected in work output in cooperation with other staff per- 
sonnel, and in the general morale about the school. Tlicy come to their 
positions witli needs similar to those on the instructional staff— orienta- 
tion, supcr\ision, inscr\nce training and iinprosement. It is tlic taskof the 
principal to work with tire administration in acquiring and retaining a 
good staff of scr\-ice personnel. 

Recognition of Noneertified Personnel 

Noncertified and service personnel should be fully informed about many 
of the general actmtics in the school program. General notices should 
reach sers’icc pcnonncl as well as tlic instructional group. Words of ap- 
preciation arc most welcome, and a commendation now and then from 
the principal will do much to bolster morale. Recognition for )iears of serv- 
ice, recognition at the time of retirement, or a word of congratulation 
upon promotion arc time-tested techniques by which Uic administrator 
enhances the status and the effectiveness of Urese cmpl 0 }'ccs. 

The administrator can often be of major assistance to noncertified 
personnel in helping them anal>'zc and evaluate their work and contribu- 
iioiu to the school. He is in the position to indicate the significance of the 
worker's efforts in relation to discipline^ public relations, school mo:tale, 
and the teamwork of all school cmp1o>'ccs. 

Every worker is important, first as a person and secondly as a con- 
tributing member of the staff of the Khool. It is sometimes necessary for 
the principal to help instructional staff members to a more complete reali- 
zation of the fact that noncertified personnel play a significant role in the 
day-to-day operation of the school enterprise. Understanding between 
the certified and the noncertified cmplojecs is most desirable. Such 
a situation is brought about only Ihrougli careful nurturing and perceptive 
handling by a leader who has a proper over-all view and appreciation of 
staff personnel relations. 


CONCIUSION 

Personnel administration is one of the most important responsibilities of 
the secondary school administrator. Tlic principal is the key person in a 
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good itaff relatiojis program, iniYiator of personnel policies, and die co- 
ordinatorofadministradve, instructional, and noniustructional pcrsoiind. 

llie principal assumes a wotting relationship widi those above 
him, those on his administrative statF, those on the instructional staff, and 
those on the noninstructional staff, ffc is responsible for seeing that his 
educational unit works in harmony with the over-all educational organiza- 
tion in the community. A significant aspect of this responsibility lies in 
the personnel management of all workers connected with the secondary 
school. 

Tlie attitudes and competencies of the principal are of utmost im- 
portance in problems concerning staff pcKonncl. He must be capable in 
recruitment, selection, orientation, imcrvice training, evaluation, policy 
initiation, policj’ implementation, communication, and working with in- 
dividuals and groups. He is charged with the over-all coordination of all 
cmpIo)'ccs and, as such, should be a student of group dynamics, social 
interaction, morale factors, sound employment practices, and personnel 
management techniques, fn the dbcharge of his responsibilities he must 
be constantly mindful of the ethics of his profession and the over-all re- 
lationship of staff to the puqioscs and goals of secondary education. 

SUCOESTEO ACTIVITIES 

1. Select a high school of your acquaintance and list Uie titles of all em- 
ployees under Uic following categories: 

a. Administrative 

b. InstructionaI--"ccrtificd" 

c. Noninstructional — “noncertified" 

d. Special service 

2. Discuss the ratio of noninstructional to instructional employees in the 
■ modem high school. ^Vhat is tlic trend? Why? 

3. Describe the selccrion procedures for the principalship of a high 
school with which you arc femiJiar. 

List tlic tlieorics and techniques of group leadership and discuss their 
values and relationships to tfiehigh school principal. 

5. Develop a pessowuel policy related to some personnel practice. How 
docs a staff rule differ from a policy? 

6. Analv-ze a teachers’ handbook forstaff pcisonnel implications. 

7. Discuss the implications of the instructional staff classification de- 
scribed in /mages o/lheJ^utuic, 
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8. How can inscrv icc staff training be inipnn cd? Surest a program for 
the beginning, the journeyman, and Uic TCteran staff member. 

9. Discuss Uie implications for utilization of staff brought on by educa- 
tional TV, cooperative or team teaching, teaching machines, and 
similarinstructionalinnosations. 
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chapter 7 


ADMINISTRATION 
OP PUPIL PERSONNEL 


. niv OF snippling mth opc after another seemingly 

inccnseq^Uia^ 

by it. and hers even. ^ to ,,„dent is a 

gennine con^rr, f°' ^ as his working field. Tlris 

prerequisite for anyone J ^ 35 

concern and understanding csDCcially to the immature learner, 

foul, for nothing is more „r like kids." 

than to feel that Ins important that the secondary school 

In a sei.se, .t is pmh Wy ^„.„„u„icate this concern and 

administrator have and be ? in Uie school. With tlie 

understanding than it j secondary schools, it is mathc- 

dcpartinentalizcd orgaiiizati . -j] in the course of his day, 

nJtically improbable that the who "iusl didn’t 

would eiicouiitet nothing bn “ ^ ^ ,ins ,„le or not, he is 

.inderstand.” schools. 11c usually repre- 
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cate respect for and understanding of tliose with whom he deals. These 
actions often affect persons bej-ond tliosc originaJJy involved. Policy is set, 
decisions made, and an emotional climate cstablislied by what the ad- 
ministrator says and docs. In a classroom situation, where ftierc is day-by- 
day, facc'tofacc contact, the teacher is in the advantageous position of 
not having to worry’ unduly about consistency and the possibility of being 
misinterpreted. A canceling-out process exists, an atmosphere of give-and- 
take prevails, and an over-all favorable tone results if there arc enough of 
the crucial actions on the positive side of llie ledger. Essentially’, this is the 
same process tliat operates in the family, betwow a child and his parents. 
An administrator, however, by the nature of his work, docs not enjoy this 
advantage as far as students arc concerned, llis contacts with them are less 
constant and less often on a facc-Io-face basis. It is, therefore, important 
that his understandings and concerns find indirect expression. 

A POINT OF VIEW 

It is unrealistic to expect the pffncipal to have depth understandings ol 
all subject-matter fields. His rapport and effectiveness lie mainly in his 
understanding of the teaching-learning process and in his ability to work 
productively with people. In addition, his understanding is buttressed by 
ills biowlcdgc of the objectives of secondary school educab'on. These 
skills, which link him to the staff, are esscot^ly (hose that enable him to 
vvoik productively with students. 

It is the responsibility of the adminblrator to relate his actions to 
objectives Uial arc meaningful tostudcnts.Thisisnob of course to imply 
that his work is essentially between students and himself, for in mote 
cases than not it is not. Communication, however, is not dependent on 
facc-to-facc relationships. Understanding results from a much more basic 
ingredient. In >vorking at the central job of developing objectives and 
translating them into pro^nm, the administrator is now with staff, again 
w ith members of the community’, at another time with students, and more 
likely still further with combinations of these groups. In all these relation- 
ships, Ills field of espertness is his knowledge of the secondary school stu- 
dent, 

A Cote In Point 

Assume a community in which tlic ptindpal is a member of a local service 
organization, as is often the case. This organization is particularly anxious 
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to find a service theme for the j-car. Through its education cmnmittcc, the 
suggestion is made that members of the organization become a “guidance 
pool” to counsel with secondary school students about their uicatioiul 
choices. Rcprcscntatis'cs of business, industry, and personal service profes- 
sions, they become excited about the possibilit)’ of arranging a day with 
the principal, who in this relationship is also a member of the group, for 
them to meet with students and tell them about their professions. /Vs en- 
thusiasm mounts, plans are sn^csted to involve mechanics, accountant.s, 
secretaries, technicians, and others on the staff of the organization each 
represents. Kecognizing the potential worth of the obfcctive— to vise com- 
munity resources as a guidance facilih— the principal puts into play what 
he knows about the nature of effective learning. A short shot, and some- 
wliatin an atmosphere of balUhoo, might not accomplish the objective as 
well as would a more carefully thought-out program. 

I Ic raises a question, “Would >1 help if we could find out in advance 
what specific jobs the students arc interested in?” To practical men, this 
makes sense. Tlvcn the princiiral suggests that the vocational interest tests 
used at the school, plus some additional counseling sessions, might pin- 
point the picture to where the studaits would have a more specific interest 
andabil/ty base from w Uich tostart. 

He furtlicr asks, “Would it make sense if {hoc selected students 
could be released part of a day to conic to >tmr offices whctc j-ou would 
have a dunce to show as well as tell them what jour jobs arc like?” 

This, too, causes nods of agreement. Troni the buzzing conversa- 
tion around the table, siutchcs arc heard, . . can take them to lunch 
. . . give them areal cook's tour of the pbnl.” 

'Hie principal concludes, laughingly, “I think we've hit on a real 
service project, but remember, show them the tough nuts you haic to 
crackas well as thcglanioroussidcsofyonriobs.” 

Tliis illustration is perhaps obvious, but it shows how objectives, 
which spring from many diffcrait sources, arc translated into piogranu. 
Tlie counseling program in its community resources phase, whicli re- 
sulted from the principal’s taking some lines of direction, was now on a 
more educationally sound basis than it would liavc been otherwise. 

A Climota for Leornlng 

Evar if purposeful activity is designed, ho« ever, objcctiv cs cannot be ful- 
filled vudess there is a climate rondurivc for Jcjmmg. /\n csvcntul comjio- 
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nent of this climate is orderliness. Often activity is stressed to such an 
extent tliat order and predictability are ^ored. Wherever purposeful 
actuit)- takes place, bowc\cr, it is in an orderly and predictable atmos- 
phere. People arc doing wliat tliev- arc equipped to accomplish, and thc>- 
arc at their places during predictable periods of time. Essential materials 
are available wlicm tliey are needed. Supemsoty' personnel who know the 
operation well enough to lend direction and control are available. Al- 
though this description sounds like that of a production line, it is nonethe- 
less appropria tc to a school. 

Time Perspective 

Man)’ problems in effectisc pupil personnel administration are related to 
a time pcrspecth-e. In Uie secondary scliool, this factor is of particular sig- 
nihcancc. Tlie factual present and an often romanticized picture of the 
future are those aspects of time with which a student of secondary school 
age is most concerned. Tlic past is often “old hat,” and an orderly, planned 
march into Ujc future is too slow a pace. Authoritarianism went out "with 
the rev olution.” Tlie result of all this at times is bcsrildcring and discourag- 
ing to adults and frustrating and bitter to students. Since education repre- 
sents a blend of the past, present, and future, tlrose in the field must be 
able to play back and forth across this time continuum with skill and in- 
sight. ^^orco^cr, they must have the c\cn more complex ability to help 
Uiosc with sshom they work do the same dung. 

It is a rate principal, for instance, who does not spend some time 
witlr boys approaching sixteen years of age who “bp their feet" impatienUy 
against the time of tlicir withdrawal from school. Their behavior often 
includes truanej’, insubordination, blatantly expressed boredom, or mad- 
dening inertia. School is just a “sentence to be sers ed” until their release 
is legal. Talks by patents, tcachcn, or the principal to such boys about the 
impoibnee of making the most of school time, c\-cn to strengthen saleable 
skills, often seem to have little impact. In such cases, the understanding 
principal, either directly or through others, can elicit the cooperation of 
recent withdrawals, who arc known to the group of “unbudgeables,” and 
who have lud some sobering experiences since leasing school. Tliesc know 
frTSt-ViaTni the Vianilicaps of rushing precipitousiy into posl-schooi experi- 
ences without adequate preparation. Tlicy arc often most willing to relate 
the story in tenns Uut break through the harriers. Tims, w hat the prindpal 
himself cannot do he can help others to do. 
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SETTING CONDITIONS . 

Looking at the hisloiy of mankind, nc see U.al tranendous clfoits liasc 
been dLted toward learning more and more about the rules of rmlurc 
Widespread obserr-atio.r and lire s)-stcnratizatron of knowledge led to 
generalizations about how life, in many forms, seems 
Icrsisl In addiUon to haring an insatiable cunosity abou the world m 
which he lives, man has had an intense desire to change the status quo. 
Life became much more than on adaptation to csislmg conditions. Man 
learned to evert measures of control. If "natural laws have not been conn- 
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cards against him, is to forswear the democratic tradition. The individual 
does best, and society profits as w’ell, when sensitive competitive limits 
havebecn established. 

From a point of \’iew of Uie secondary school program, the limits 
of competition and cooperation become manifest through group and in- 
disidual learning experiences, which havx* been designed to sers’e various 
abilit)’ and interest facton. This is not to suggest that ^Uice-in-Wonder- 
land races, where e\-cr}’onc is a winner and where all get a prize, be run in 
the secondary school. Each individual needs to learn to cope realistically 
with failure as well as with success. Instead, there must be meaning in as 
many of the experiences as possible. If the secondary school curriculum, 
witli its traditional rules for success and ^ilure, remains virtually unaltered 
there will be form without meaning for many concerned. 

Student Needs 

One of tlic most delightful of excutsions into educational satire is Harold 
Benjamin’s The Sabre-Toothed Curricufum.^ One recalls the passage 
where the elders of the tribe, concerned with revising the curriculum, beat 
off the youUi perforce because thej' had the effrontery to come forth to 
suggest some of their own needs for learning experiences. We do not sug- 
gest that modem day elders ride the pendulum to the other end of the arc 
and abdicate their role as detenniners of the curriculum. It is the rare 
person indeed who is sufficiently omniscient to know all of his own needs. 
I lowcvcr, the individual, throughout his cntiic life, is placed in a position 
of making some critical choices about the fulfillment of these needs 
whether he is conscious of them or not. When tlie needs of youth are 
translated into program, and tlicre is conscious effort directed to under- 
standing and coping with the often complex problems of need-fulfillment, 
a secofidarj’ school has laid two solid cornerstones toward the accomplish- 
ment of its basic tasks. 

Needs in BaLWiojcu. Tersis. In Chapters 2 and 5, the work of various 
commissions, as thej' have looked at the job of articulating the goals of 
education, were discussed. Of particular significance, among recent efforts, 
is that of French and his associates.’ The behavioral goals discussed are 
particulaily relevant to the sccondat)' school adnmiistrator. Because the)- 
1 McCtaw'HiU BooV Conioauy, Inc.. 19>9. 

a Will Ficnch, J. Daa Hull, and B. L. Dodds. Gehavionl Coals of Gcnoal Education 
in i iigh ScIkioI ^NovYoiV: RusscU Sage Foundation, lOS?) 
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are translated into behavioral tenns, the goals are more amenable to 
measurement. 

Another particularly helpful work of recent vintage is that of Jean 
Marani.^ Relying heavily on data supplied fay junior and senior high school 
students, and comparing it with information provided by parents, teach- 
ers, and a group of social scioitKts, she isolated problems appropriate to 
thegeneral education of these jtmth in the following areas; 

1. Self-Understanding. 

2. Healthful Living. 

3. Home and Family Living. 

4. Personal-Social Relations. 

5. Education and School Lning. 

6. VocationalPieparation. 

7. Living in the Community. 

8. Democratic Government. 

9. Economic Understanding. 

10. Relationships with Minority Groups. 

11. Finding Values by \Vhich to Live. 

To make educational capital of the teenager's propensity to mag- 
nify die importance of the heic-and-now, die secondary school administra- 
tor needs to be familiar with those areas of development diat have 
immediacy. From this base he can work productively with those whose 
contacts with students are more direct than his own— teachers, counselors, 
and parents. 

Role of Education. Tlic job of evaluation is also vital in the process 
of setting conditions for the development of individual and group 
skills. Measurement and comparison are strong forces in our societ)’. If 
goals based on a sensitive interpretation of needs are to be reached, mean- 
ingful benchmarks to measure progress must be utilized. Plans developed 
to measure progress in course areas may be totally inappropriate to indi- 
cate how die individual is doing in tenns of moving toward another type of 
goal. Even in course areas, there are diousands of students who have little 
concept of what individual progress in a skill area they have made. One of 
the most rew-arding leadership activities is the development of a plan of 
measuremoif and appnrrftrf thst malxx sense to piipi}s, tcsc}icrs, and 
parents alike. Although there is sufficient challenge to do this job locally, 

® Jean Victoria Marani, "A Technique for I>e<enntntng ftoblcm Areas for General Edu- 
cation in the Secondary School,” unpublished doct<»al dissertation (Columbus, Ohio: 
'I1ie Ohio Slate Univ'cisit}'. 195S). 
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the plan must be understandable outside the sj'Stcm, too, for students 
transfer from city to city, and transcripts of credits go to colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Program Adaptation 

Another important area of Jeadenhip is tliat of making school-by'School 
adaptations of the program that n^ccts the needs of the community. 
More and more autonomy has been granted to tlic individual sclrool, csen 
the one that is part of a large school sjslcm, to develop a program geared 
to the needs of its attendance district. It is primarily the principal's duty 
to sec that the responsibility accompanjing this autonomy is discharged. 

To do this, the principal must know the community as a composite 
and also in its component parts. Altliougli his picture may be snapped at 
a given point in time, the process must be repeated with sufficient fre- 
quenc)’ for him to detect changes that should be reflected in program 
resision. Properly organized, this task is not so difficult as might be imag- 
ined. Much of tire groundwork can be done by social studies classes. Data 
are available from many sources: United States government bureaus, local 
chamben of commerce, and state government departments, to mention 
but a few of these. Recent sociological rcsearcl) is most helpful concerning 
school-related data.* The techniques dcselopcd in this research are rela- 
tively easy to adapt to local situations and to use by those who have rea- 
sonable facility with the research processes. Studarts, themselves, can 
provide some of the information that is needed to hold a finger to the pulse 
of the curriculum. Follow-up studies of graduates jicld data of real value. 
Tlicrc ate many ways in which information can be gathered and analjaed. 
At almost any given time, a staff member in today’s secondary schools is 
pursuing a graduate program. Such a follow-up study makes an excellent 
master’s research project. Then, if a school has access to machine-process- 
ing of data, it is quite simple to have a periodic analysis of the program as 
seen by recent graduates, graduates of the past ten or twelve j'cars, or drop- 
outs. Data provided from these sources, however, should represent only 
one part of the information to be considered in contemplating program 
changes. 

* See for example, Robert P. Bullodc, School-Community Attitude Anahsis for Edu- 
cational Admiimtrafon, SchooI-CommoDity Dmclopromt Study blcmoeraph Series 
No. 7 (Columbus, Olio: The Ohio State t/nncrsity Press, 1959); and 'fchnsten T. 
jonassen, TJie Measurement of Community Dimensions and Elements (Columbus, 
Ohio: Center for Educational Admimstation, The Ohio State University, 1959) . 
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DEVELOPMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY 

In spite of tijc continued and increasing emphasis on the responsibility of 
tJje secondary school to provide optimum conditions for the acquisition 
of slcilJs, the school has an equally definite responsibility for assisting its 
students to meet the moral and ethical requirements for productive, happy 
living in our society. No artificial partitioning of responsibility ever quite 
seems to be effective for education takes place so constantly and is so in- 
ter-relatcd that segmentation is all but eliminated. Since a primary func- 
tion of the school is to equip >tmng citizens for critical tln'nking, it would 
be foolish indeed to rule out a consideration of all value questions because 
they more appropriately are in tlic province of the church or the home. An 
undcRlanding of and a respect for self, as well as for others, is vital to the 
humane, intelligent person. 

As he focuses on his responsibilities in the pupil personnel area, 
then, tlie secondary school administrator needs to see clearly how the stu- 
dents arc progressing in the realm of continued doelopmcnt of a sense of 
responsibility. If students seem to act as if they arc not aw^re of the im- 
portance of being responsible for their actions, part of the cause may He in 
a failure of the school to communicate successfully how important being 
responsible is. Another explanation may exist in our cultural mythology, 
which perpetuates the “turning over a new leaf" philosophy. It scenes to be 
a natural pfienomcnon for adults to reconstruct their own teenage years 
out of “dcWls” blocks. Tlic truth of the matter is that in most cases those 
who are responsible today, tixosc whose moral and spiritual concepts arc 
ratJicr soundly anchored, arc those whose behavior and values were very 
much the same earlier. Tltc concqit of the early development of central 
tendencies is probably truer tlian we would like to believe. If this thesis is 
reasonably accurate, tbc day'-l^'-day living done b}' students Uirougbout 
tljcirscliool years assumes real importance. 

Ilmv can tbc administrator help students to recognize Uiat tJiis is 
so? One answer lies in finding ways to communicate this truth along those 
channels that flow directly into the students’ ccnlral concerns. Few stu- 
dents, for example, know the extent to which requests arc made for their 
records after they leave scliool. Business and military agents, personnel 
from colleges and universities, law enforcement officers, all direct a stream 
of inquiries to the secondary school about fonner cnrollccs who now arc 
in one need or another of character references. With the degree of turn- 
over that exists in many secondary schools, the permanent school record 
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becomes the only, or at least the major, source of information about a 
student. A job opportunity, entrance to a college or university, a chance 
to be promoted to a position tlrat has some bearing on national security, 
all these may hang on what tlic record says. 


Opportunities for Responsible Action 

Acquiring a sense of responsibility, or furtlier buttressing an existing one, 
docs not result solely from exhortation or even from more effective mctli- 
ods of communication. Much of it comes from being given the opportu- 
nity to tahe responsible action under sound guidance. How many students 
in a school have opportunities to take responsible actions in diversified 
ways which make real sense to them and in wlrich there arc built-in mech- 
anisms for cvaluali\'c help? Is student assistance solicited in planning and 
evaluating learning experiences in the classroom? Arc students given some 
measure of rcsix)nsihility in detennining and enforcing the rules by which 
they live? Do students, at limes, introduce speakers at school assemblies? 
Arc banquets and other school functions sometimes planned and executed 
by students? A belief that a sense of individual and group responsibility is 
important often comes with the actiort and with its concomitant learnings. 


Program of Diseiplins 

Examine almost any list of discussion topics where secondary school 
administrators gather, and the hardy perennials arc tliosc dealing with 
discipline. Although these problems maybe restated to reflect particular 
exigencies of thc'changijig times, they arc essentially old wine in new 
bottles. Tills is because an absolute requirement for success as a secondary 
school administrator is tJie development and implementation of a pro- 
gram of discipline. 

IUt ionale for Authority. Even the most rebellious would not choose 
to live in circumstances where authority played no part. A sensitively de- 
veloped and operated system of authority provides, in our society, a salu- 
tary freedom for the purposeful growth of the individual and those groups 
of which he is a member. Alfhougli a meclianism for enforcement is some- 
times considered to be the most important component of a system of 
control, we believe that the single most important factor is the develop- 
ment of an understanding about the rational basis of such a system. 

Teenagers sometimes rebel against authority because tliey feel that 
those wlio exercise it do so because of fll-will toward them. Tlie secondary 
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school adininistralor must communicate to these students the fact tliat 
teachers and administrators ha\-c an obligation, by law, to control certain 
behaviors. Truancy, for example, is forbidden by statute, and when regu- 
latory action is taken by school peisoiuicl regarding it, that enforcement 
is prescribed by law, not by personal whim. In addition to this area of 
operation, the principal is compelled to enforce those policies that have 
been established by the board of education. Straightforward communica- 
tion about the nature of tins responsibility is important. 

To stop at this point would be an error, for it svould place tJie 
principal in the role of a legalist wJio ni^ht find it convenient to make 
Ure legislature or the board the villain in the piece. It also place the princi- 
pal in the position of operating only in prescribed areas, unable to take 
initiatory action in the modification or new development of needed policy. 

Developing a recognition of the need for authority, when viewed 
from its external side, is relatively easy. Most secondary school students 
would conform, svitJun manageable limits, if this were the only emphasis. 
T7ie real cducath'c challenge lies, houewr, in tire building up of an under- 
standing tliat the intenidl im{>osition of controls by the indiWdual is the 
characteristic of a productively disciplined person. In many areas central 
to human happiness, externally-applied controls drop off shortly after 
students finish secondary school. Decisions relative to job performance, 
marriage, management of money and time, and a host of other areas now 
become matters of individual decision. Unless there are internal controls, 
regulated by sound problem recognition and solution mechanisms, mis- 
management and unhappiness result. The school environment is tlie best 
place for students to learn this lesson, for it can be done there in waj’S that 
may at times smart but seldonj scar. 

SiiARTO i’oucv DEV£XOpafE.vr. Ev-en those who see most clearly the 
necessity for authority need to experience its operation, for it is possible to 
accept a pljilosopliical jxisirion long before one is able to live by it opera- 
tionally. Tlic strength of the laws of a demoCTatic society is the fact that 
each citizen has a direct or indirect right to shape tlie rules by which he 
lives. Tliis lesson should not be ignored by the secondary school adminis- 
trator, for he can enforce a program of discipline much easier if it has been 
compounded by responsible, shared effort than he can if it developed by 
his unilateral action. A note of caution is necessary' at this point, honever, 
for the phrase “shared responsibility” aften assumes that the individual 
fades awtay. A principal, witli his legally constituted status leadership role, 
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cannot do tills. Even if he could, his leadership would suffer. TJic princi- 
pal must be a direct participant in the process of developing discipline poli- 
cies. His cxpcrbiess, howcicr, does not he in knotting the answers; rather, 
his skill is in working with others, primarily the staff and the students, or 
representatives of these groups, to develop scnsfljle ground rules by which 
to live. Another expertness he brings to this process is a knowledge of 
existing school law's, policies, an understanding of the positions of tlie 
teacher and the student, and an insight into the problems of implementa- 
tion of any poHcj'. As disciplinarv’ policy is developed cooperatively, tlie 
administrator needs further to be cognizant of the fact that what is 
learned in the process needs to be communicated successfully if it is to 
accomplish its intended purpose. Stafe shift and student bodies come 
and go, so handbooks should be developed, and planned forums in home- 
rooms or classrooms or other guidance sessions need to occur if the pro- 
gram is to stay operationally alive. 

Enforcement of Disctpu-ve. Many principals complain that an all-too- 
prevalent willingness to abdicate responsibility for enforcement of disci- 
pline exists on the part of the staff. Some staff members may mistakenly 
feel that this, really, is how the principal should cam his money, thus leav- 
ing them free to teach. In most sccondar>' schools, however, it is neither 
realistic or desirable to see the principal in Uic role of disciplmarian to this 
extent. Unimaginative indeed is the classroom teacher who has to turn 
over every disciplinary case to the principal. Worse >ct, this t>pe of action 
robs the school of its opportunity to deal productively with the student in 
tlie development of internal controls. 

If policies regarding discipline arc developed together by the ad- 
minbtrator and staff of a secondary school, at the same time there should 
be consideration of the responsibilities for their enforcement. Some situa- 
tions ancTge that clearly should be handled by the principal or his assist- 
ant Each teacher, for example, should not have the right to mete out 
disciplinary dismissals from school. Likewise, stealing and immoral con- 
duct should be dealt vWtIi by the principal. The important point, however, 
is to agree on sensible rules and a procedure that attaches responsibilit)' to 
several persons for their cnfotccmcnL 

It is important, too, that students be involved. One of the most 
important reasons for this is lo secure their cooperation in the enforce- 
mentof the policj’.Tcenagcrs often havea mistaken notion tliat their code 
rerjuiresa hear no evil, see no evil, speak no evil” behavior. In some ca^s. 
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this attitude may result from a fear of punitive action taken by the gang, 
and it becomes very important to break down the threat of this behavior. 

When secondary school students believe that the rules by which 
the)’ live arc fair, and in part of their own making, they much more will- 
ingly play a part in their enforcement Indignation develops against those 
whose reprehensible behavior would result in the innocent’s having to pay 
part of tlic price, and tlie resulting moral persuasion can exert a powerful 
influence. 

Facilities for Control 

The secondary school administrator needs to have a sense of awareness 
about the implementation aspects of policy. Implementation of policies 
pertaining to discipline can begin with a re^istic assessment of the facili- 
ties for control, which may include both people and physical conditions. 

For e.xample, stealing often crops out in the physical education 
locker rooms or in tire corridors where student lockers are located. Part of 
the explanation for the problem may exist in the fact that the lockers are 
not in good repair. A further e.\planation may be that students are careless 
and either do not lock their lockers or do so in such a way that combination 
locks come open by turning them back to the last number in the combina- 
tion. A modifying, then, of the problem of stealing often can occur when 
the principal dcN’clojis a plan with the custodian for keeping lockers in 
good repair and works through good communication approaches to in- 
crease student responsibility for keeping lockers locked. Tire student hand- 
book can include rules for keeping opportunities for stealing to a mini- 
mum. It can be recommended, for instance, that students not bring large 
amounts of money or expensive watches and pens to school. 

All disciplinary problems cannot be handled simply, by such means 
as were illustrated in tlie previous example. Many problems, however, can 
be reduced tlirougb good organization and careful attention to the con- 
tributing factors. A beginning point, then, with any problem of this nature 
should bcachcckof tliepbysicalconditionssurrounding that problem. 
Where Controls Are Needed, AnoUier thing tliat an administrator 
can do is to isolate those problem areas where controls are needed. In al- 
most any secondary school the list might include truancy, insubordina- 
tion, tardiness, stealing, defacing school property, smoking, immorality, 
and the like. In any given list, some problems are obviously much more 
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crucial tlian others. These should be dealt with first and policies should be 
established in reference to them. In some cases it is neccssar)’ to turn to 
sources outside the school as these policies are considered. This is true if 
enforcement and/or therapy factors arc to be involved. Tbus, checking 
with police and court officials is important to develop cooperative, mutu- 
allv agreed-upon action. In many communities, too, there are individuals 
and agencies with spaializcd services for control and therapy. Cooperative 
relationships between these agendcs and the school often prevent dupli- 
cated or contradictory effort. Too, many of the more severe disciplitrary 
matters have public relations implications affecting the entire school 
S)Stcm and not merely the building in which thcj- occur. It is wise, there- 
hic, for the principal to counsel with the superintendent or his assistant 
about policies that liave sj stem-wide implications. In many respects, it is 
well to have board of education endorsement of policies and regulations 
pertaining to discipline. 

REsro.v 5 iflitmES of tiis Saioou Part of the problem of a zcaVistic as- 
sessment of facilities for control hinges on the philosophy of the school 
toward its responsibilities in the behavioral areas and on the personnel 
available for specialized tasks. If the reconstruction of behavior U regarded 
as an important responsibility, and if the services of capable psychologists 
and counselors arc available, procedures regarding disciplinary eases often 
can be planned one way. If tcachcn and administrators must rely on their 
own facilities, plans may need to takca different direction. 

Irrespective of the facilities, in any attempt to help the individual, 
erring student to Icam socially accqrtablc behavior, the principal has an 
obligation to see that group rights arc repcctcd. There may come times, 
for instance, w hen a decision must be made to remove the individual pupil 
from the school scene because the damage he docs to the group outw eighs 
tljc good tlut might accrue to hinr, as an individual, were his behavior to 
become redirected. Tlicsc arc difficult decisions to make, but they must be 
made. Teachers, adminbtraton, and counselors need to do a time study 
occasionally to see how much effort Ihcj' arc directing toward how many 
students. An assessment of ptt^css must be made, and attention directed 
to tliosc things that luve been neglected in the process, 'flic student who 
is not a disciplinary problem, in the usual sense of the word, is entitled to 
his fair share of counseling time, loo, and often he profits from it infinitely 
more than the rccaldtniit student who may enjoy the attention that 
comes from bcinga pacnnial "office ease." 
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THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

Responses of students to sur\’e>s about their school experiences frequently 
request more guidance facilities. Ru^cd individualists may deplore this 
situation as evidence that the sdiools arc pampering today’s youth to the 
extent tliat they no longer have self-reliance and the sense of ads'cnture 
based on the confidence tlrat comes from learning to stand on “one’s tn o 
feet.” Society is infinitely more complex currently than it v\-as a relati\'ely 
few years ago, and it is likely to become even more complex. Uncertainties 
today have a more disintegrating effect on personality, job selection in 
terms of an assessment of indiWdual abilities and aspirations is more diffi- 
cult, and competition is increasingly keen in such areas as admission to 
college, to mention but a few cliaractcristics of present-day society. With 
increasing complexity of the problems confronting students and with 
mounting school enrollments that often demand tliat a teacher deal with 
hvo hundred or more students in a day, the need for specialists in psjeho- 
logical services and counseling is on the upswing. 

Tlicre is increasing national and stale recognition of this problem. 
Federal funds have been made available recently for the preparation of 
guidance specialists (tlrrough the National Defense Education Act of 
1958). In state foundation programs, allowances are being made for add* 
ing these personnel to school staffs. Such actions represent a growing 
recognition of the expanding role of the school and of the complexity of 
the teach ing-lcaniing process. 

In developing a sound program of guidance it is far better to lay a 
careful groundwork for its establishment than to rush headlong into it 
simply because funds are a^-ailable or because it seems to be the thing to 
do. Programs deseloped in response to sound purposes that need to be 
metareahvajsona firmerbasis than those set up precipitously and an cx 
post fseto rationale for their existence dcr-cloped. 

OrgcnlraHonal Aspects of Guidance 

’There are several things the secoiidaryschool administrator can do to pave 
the way for a guidance program. Among the most productive of these is 
an exploration of possible need for tlie program with his staff. This can 
haro many benefits, but chief among them will be a feeling on the part of 
the staff that a guidance program would lieof a direct bciicfft to them and 
to their leaching. Without this feeling of need, and later demonstrated 
evidence that the need, at least in part, has been met, a guidance program 
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or almost any oilier program of a specialized, noninstructiona! nature en- 
counters real dilBculty. Again, such an exploration can result in a compila- 
tion of problem areas particularly amenable to guidance services. M this 
compilation is made, the administrator can add to the list those problems 
with which he deals or those that can be tabulated from office files. 

Student participation should be souglit as well. A student council 
can often be very helpful. Other ways exist, too, for getting this informa- 
tion. Tlicrc are scs'cral problem imcntorics on the marlcct. In classroom 
discussions, particularly social science classes, student opinions about their 
own problems and how the school might help in tlicir solution can 1)C 
gathered. FoIIow-up studies of recent graduates and drop^iuts provide 
cs'cn further information. In laying the groundwork for a guidance pro- 
gram, many principals seek parent opinions in indhidual conferences and 
tlirough mote systematized channels sudi as the Parent Teachers i\ssoci- 
ation or othcrad\isoty groups, 

PtKPOiNTXD Decisions. Although this process lakes time, the prepara- 
tory steps are of sufficient importance to wanant the effort Tlic need fs 
recognized by those who will become direct or indirect participants in the 
program that csoUcs as a result of the need. In addition, data are as- 
sembled that can be used to answer staffing and other organizational prob- 
lems. It may be, for instance, that in ib first year of operation a guidance 
program can be financed only to the extent of employing one certified 
counselor. From the data it can be determined where that person can 
operate most effectively. TJic data might indicate that the first person 
should be employed at the junior, rather than the senior, high school level. 
Also, an analysisof the problems might indicate that it would be advisable 
to assign the guidance person to the area of course selection as the major 
emphasis during the first year. 

Once the need has been determined and a decision made to estab- 
lish a guidance program, qualified personnel must be found for the posi- 
tion. Often a teacher who has had a knack for working well with Uie stu- 
denb is selected. If this is done, the principal should recommend tlrat the 
teacher take tire specialized training required of a guidance counselor. 
Estabusiinient or Om.MUM Working Co.nditions. Tlie next step is 
to organize so that the counselor has a cfiancc of working effectively. Al- 
though organizational decisions should not be made solely by the prin- 
cipal, e\en if he is knowledgeable about guidance programs, lie can desig- 
nate a room where the counselor can work cffectirely and recommend a 
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OTHER ORGANtZAT^ONAL FEATURES 

Often, when pupil personnel administraUon is mentioned, tlie aspects of 
it that first come to mind are those pcrlainmg to record-keeping, such as 
pupil accounting, reporting, and pennanent record cards. We have chosen 
to wait until now to discuss those and other organizational features, be- 
cause \\c believe that they arc best accomplished when the over-all pur- 
posesofpupil personnel administration arc understood. 

Functional Record System 

Tire word '‘functional” describes a good record system. Tire recording of 
data appears to be such an anathema to a teaching staff (hat it is possible 
to envision a teachers’ paradise as a place heated by bonfires of record 
forms. Tlie objection stems primarily from two major conditions. Many 
forms seem to be neither adaptable nor tcnninal. Once adopted, they 
seem to be used fores'cr. Rarely does anyone exuniinc tlie question of their 
revision or demise. More importantly, the link bchvecn the record form 
and its direct contribution to the teaching-learning act seldom is a strong 
one. 

Revision of Existing Forms. Each siwandary $chcx)l administrator, 
whether experienced or new to the position, should take a systematic look 
at existing record forms. Some of these will apply specifically to the build- 
ing he scn'cs; others may be used on a system-wide basis. A beginning 
point might be those used exclusively at the secondary school level, be- 
cause thes^ obviously, are the ones over which tlieze is more imnmdiate 
control. It is better, usually, if the principal docs not conduct the analysis 
alone. Others, particularly those who are most involved in recording data 
and in using these fonns, can sec problems that might escape the notice of 
one person. 

In this process of analysis, the principal can ask these kinds of 
questions; What is the purpose of this record form? Does it meet this pur- 
pose? Are any of the items obsolete.^ \Vho uses the infomration recorded 
on the fonn? \Vliat is iiuolvcd in recording the requested information? 
Are auxiliary infomution sheets necessary? Could this form be discarded? 
Could it be combined with other fomrs? This kind of e-xamination calls 
upon e.tisting record cards to juslrfy their existence and to remam current 
in terms of the objectives tlial require their use. In addition to the com- 
munications \aiue of this process, responsibilities for sensible recording 
procedures and times fordoingthejobcan be fixed. 
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Basic Records. No attempt is mad(^ here, to discuss all record forms 
that might be used in today’s secondary schools. Instead, we shall deal 
with a few that seem to be basic. 

In terms of day-by-day use, attendance records always require care- 
ful attention. CompulsoryattcndanceJawsand the position of stewardship 
held by the school while tlie student b in its care require an efficient day 
by-day, period-by-period system of pupil accounting. To facilitate the effi- 
ciency of this accounting, the school day might begin with period one 
rather than with the often cliaractcrblic home room period. Tins seems 
to provide a greater incentive for students to be on time; and when this b 
so less revisions need to be made in the daily attendance list. Tliis also 
makes it possible for the altendancclbt to be duplicated and distributed to 
each member of the staff before the end of the first period. 'Hicn, each 
teacher throughout tlie day can check class attendance period-by-period 
and note disaepancics that should be checked by the person— often the 
principal or his assistant— who has attendance responsibilities. In this way, 
any truants can be detected within minutes of their infraction, if the 
truancy is of a period-by-period nature, as it often b. 

In addition to the forms necessary for checking attendance, there 
should be a form that contains each pupil's schedule and data pertaining 
to both home and business address, and up-to-date telephone numbers for 
both parents or guardians. In addition, an emergency number where some- 
one close to the student can be reached on most occasions should be Ibtcd. 
Physician and/or hospital preferences and appropriate telephone numbers 
should also be on this card, a copy of which should be in the office of those 
responsible for attendance and/or emergency checking. 

Another major record form is that used to portray the develop- 
mental story of the student’s progress through his customary twelve grades. 
Tliis cumulative folder, if properly designed and utilized, can play a key 
communications role and be a source of meaningful data to the classroom 
teacher, the counselor, or tlie secondary school adminbtrator. Poorly de- 
signed and improperly utilized, it can be one more recording chore. The 
contents of the cumulative record should be useful to the classroom 
teacher. In addition to the usual demographic data, this means probably 
that there should be space provided for test scDTes—intciiigence, achieve- 
ment, personality, interest, and aptitude— information about the health of 
the student, academic records, and further anecdotal information supplied 
by those who have worked with the student during the yean. Communica- 
tion problems arc inherent in this record, though, and it is at this point that 
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a principal can males a significant Onttibution. fn staff meetings or in 
teachers' handbooks the communications problem can be considered. 
For example, test data come in different forms. In some standardized in- 
struments percentiles or grade placements arc given, while in others an 
I.Q. score is derived. Tliese letms often need interpretation, and concrete 
examples should be developed to illustrate the relationship of the data to 
more effective teaching and learning. Often, guidance personnel can most 
effectively do this interpretive work. Thus, common understandings are 
arrived at, and these can spur the teacher to work at interpreting the 
message contained in the cumuhlivc record folder. 

Another way in which the administrator can help is to keep these 
records accessible to the classroom teacher. Often records are not con- 
sulted because tlicy are filed, by homerooms, in the principal’s office. Tlie 
inconvenience of finding the needed fomi and then of locating a place 
where the information can be studied presents too many obstacles. De- 
veloping an efficient library plan with check-out, delivery, and clieck-in 
features often increases the use made of these records manyfold. 

nic last record singled out for special discussion is the report of 
pupil progress. Needless to say, its most important characteristic is com- 
municability. It must tell a message that is interpreted reasonably con- 
sistently by teachers, pupils, and parents. Irrespective of wliat marking 
system is used, the message to be couvejed by the "B," “Progress,” "95,’' 
‘‘3-Nccds further improvement,” or “Student is performing well for his 
abiiity level,” should be understood by all who are affected by it. TIiis may 
require staff meetings to hammer out policy by which reasonable consist- 
ency can be maintained, classroom discussion with students, considera- 
tion of the problem vvitli adults at P.T./\. sessions, brochures for parents, 
or other comparable devices. 

Tlie principal needs to recognize that he has a central responsibility 
to work in ways that will effect the widest possible understanding of the 
evaluation system. Responsibility does not stop at the local level, however. 
With mobility such a pronounced feature of our society, it is necessary to 
develop a legend to accompany transcripts of records sent to other school 
s>'stems. Tills will facilitate the work of the receiving school system, often 
in another state, which may liavc different requirements for graduation, 
assignment to special classes, and Ihe like. 

Progress in developing forms is dependent upon an attitude of 
looking for better ways. With the rccord-kecping aspect of education likely 
to become one of increasing magnitude, increased efficiency' must accom- 
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pany this growth. Regardless of flic siic of school serx ed by the principal, 
better \\3.ys of recording can be found that are adaptable to the unique 
problems of that school. Alaclune processes, by which duplicating, sort- 
ing, and tabulating can be done quidcly and often very inexpensively, are 
being developed and improved each year. Scheduling that used to take 
longs months of detailed hand work in the larger secondary schools is 
beginning to be accomplished now in a matter of days. Efficiency, how'- 
ever, is not always a function of haxing the tools for the fob. Good organi- 
Tation of available human resources still lies at tire core. With a teaching 
staff motivated to supply data whose purpose clearly is understood, the 
data can be recorded and made accessible by office personnel adept in 
clerical skills. Tliis combination, then, can go a long w’ay toward the de- 
velopment of a really functional record system for the secondary school. 

Programs for Exceptional Students 

Eacli year brings additional understandings about the unique learning 
problems of the atypical student. These understandings increasingly have 
been translated into cuniculum experiences and, as a consequence, pro- 
grams for students with physical and mental problems har e become wide- 
spread. In addition to dcx elopments in w hat is characteristically associated 
with the special education field, other programs arc reflecting the broader 
concerns of societ>’, as well as of professionals within the area of curricu- 
lum, to do the best that possibly can be done for the individual learner. 
As a result, there is mounting interest in such groups as the able student, 
the dull normal, and the student with special interest and aptitude in such 
fields as science or matirematics. 

As tiris trend is likely to accelerate, there arc special ramificatioirs 
that should be singled out for the consideration of the secondary school 
administrator. First, special programs should exist when they can fulfill a 
recognized need that is consistent with the over-all purpose of the school 
and that meshes with the phOosophy of educaUon subscribed to by fljat 
school. Secondly, special programs should be set up to follow certain cri- 
teria. If partial subsidy is provided by state or federal sources, certain basic 
conditions must be met, at least at the outset. Not all programs are so 
guided, howex-er. When programs arise to meet a local need and when 
they are financed primarily by local funds, external criteria are not alwaj-s 
ax-ailablc. Helping to determine the standards, then, becomes a lesponsi- 
bilitj’ of the administrator. , 
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One particular aspect seems especially appropriate to discus?. 
Often considerable pressure wiJl mount to establish special programs, such 
as those for Uie able student. An administrator might be tempted to get 
such a program on the books as soon as possible, to reduce tlie pressure. 
To do this hastily, without due regard for program and staffing implica- 
tions, can cause a chain reaction of problems that is even more difficult to 
contend with than the original pressure. 

Since exceptional students do not always exist in sufficient numbers 
in one secondary school to justify Uie establishment of a special class for 
tlicm, other organizational methods need to be explored to provide for 
them. Many administrators Irar-e planned programs on a regional basis, 
and have solved the financial, transportation, and other problems of such 
a cooperative acti\’ity. In other cases, specialists have been employed by 
several ^operating districts, and these personnel travel from school to 
school. 

Exfraeurrfculuni Aefiviries 

The extracurn'culu m or cocurriculum Erpgram pkys a major role in most 
SOTndary scirbols. intcBchoIastic athletics, intramural activi'tic^ student 
puintSHlonsT interest groups, almost infinite in number, and dramatics are 
but a few of its components. This program contains a host of possibilities 
for the secondary school, and concomitantly creates many problems for 
the administrator. As is tire case with many of the specific components of 
secondary scliool administration, this book makes no effort to deal ex- 
haustively with the cxtracurriculum program. Indeed, this field has be- 
come so complex that to do so would require a volume in itself. Instead, 
\vc wish to discuss only a few principles that may be helpful administrative 
guides. 

To begin with, the cxtracurriculum program needs a rationale for 
its existence. NVhat needs can be met witli such a programf Would pur- 
poses that are consistent with the philosophy of education to which this 
school subscribes be fulfilled by establishing an extracurriculum program? 
Wliat guiding policy' should be developed to give direction to the opera- 
tion of such aprogram? Can the program be staffed, financed, and housed? 
Tlicse are but some of the questions an adminbtrator must raise and 
consider with those wlio will l>e affected by the program. 

Balance must be considered in an cxtracurriculum program. It can 
easily fall prey to the "fads and frills" chaigc. More easily, one phase of 
the program— athletics is the most tiequent example— can get out of 
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hand, especially in those places where the purposes and policies questions 
have not been carefully considered. To present cither contingency, the 
secondary school administrator needs to play a key role in working tow ard 
a school and community perspectiTC for Ac extracurriculum program. 

Need for Coordination 

With tlie increasing size and complexity of the secondary' schools, the 
broad areas of operation traditionally associated with Ac pupil personnel 
field and Ae Aousands of detailed operations that occur in these areas 
during Ae year make apparent Ae need for coordination. Without careful 
planning and clear communication, the sheer weight of pupil personnel 
problems can topple a school into chaos. As secondary' schools continue 
to grow, the responsibilities for coordinated activity must be seen clearly 
and personnel must be found to assume Acm. How these responsAflities 
will be defined and shared will vary from sdiool to school. In some cases, 
an assistant or \-icc principal may be appointed to direct pupil personnel 
scr>ices. In oAers, a full or part-time attendance person may be named. A 
counselor or a counseling sUS may take scs'cral of Aese responsibilities in 
yet other instances. In smaller secondary schools, the principal, through 
careful planning of his own time, may perform Ae major share of coordi- 
rrating the pupil personnel program. It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that he needs assistance to do both Ais and other aspects of his work. One 
source of help is frequently Ac teaching staff. A staff member often can 
be assigned one or more periods of the day for specified rcsponsAility in 
such areas as, for example, pupil attendance. 


COMMUNICATION 

It would be remiss to deal, c\cn broadly, with Ac administration of pupil 
personnel and not to single out for special mention the important role of 
communications. Much has been written about the “caprivc audience” 
characteristic of pupils in Ae public schools and about the somewhat rigid 
organizational nature oi Aeone-nay lecture approaches to Ae curriculum 
of many secondary schools. Nothing is to be gained here by adding but 
one more peroration on these topics. What needs to be said is Aat pup3 
morale will often vary directly wiA the degree to which students feel that 
they base ways by which their soicx can be heard. This, aside from Ae 
therapeutic value that comes from being able to talk, will be effective only 
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if there is a means of implementing some of the resulting suggestions. 
Unless this happens, the school is merely "shadow-boxing” with in\ol\c- 
ment. 

In many secondary schools, Uic student council is an cffccti\c de- 
vice for communication as well as pol/cj^-making purposes. With sound 
guidance by a faculty sponsor, its \'a]ucs can be numerous. As is true of any 
organization, it must work from a base of stated purposes that arc dearly 
understood by faculty and student body alike. 

Tlie school newspaper is another obvious vehicle of communica- 
tion, and witli dearly stated and understood purposes and policy dev eloped 
cooperatively by students and tlje professional staff, one more effective 
channel is open. 

Tlie list could be extended to include other of the more familiar 
and s)'Stcmatized communications opportunities that exist in secondary 
schools. Although the fonn is intpotlant in this conimtinication matter, 
however, it is the substoucc that really matters. Tliat substance is the 
general tone among the students about the extent to which the individual 
pupil and his opinions and concerns is respected and valued. To promote 
this almosplicrc, all must be tnvoKcd iiia nacr-ending process. Tlie mafor 
purpose of having open diaiinds of communication in the sdiools is to 
expedite opportunities to learn about and to take responsible action. We 
comtantly learn more about the complexities of teaching responsible 
action, but because it is difHcuIt and because the schools often feel that 
countcrfbrccs arc exerting tremendous impact, the job should not be for- 
saken. Instead, we need to do a belter job of capitalizing on those things 
we know. We know, for example, that effective oral communication re- 
quires good listening as well as good sjjcaldng, tliat mutual respect must 
exist between two coimnuiiicaiits, that hearing and doing must Iwve a 
recognizable relationship, and that in our culture people have l>ccojnc 
masters in the art of circumventing authoritarianism. Applying these and 
other lessons, in sensible ways, adminblralois and teaching personnel in 
the secondary schools wall develop the dear channels of communication 
that can do so much to facilita tc tlie laming and tlie doing of rcsjJonsibJc 
action. 


CONCLUSION 

Because secondary school students must seme that a produebVe atmos- 
phere for learning exists, administrative effort in tlic ara of pupil jicrson- 
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nel assumes key importance, Hanng a basic understanding of the teenage 
youngster in his complex environment and a knowledge of the objectives 
of secondary school education, the imaginathc administrator constantly 
will seek better ways of implementing them into action programs. In this 
effort he enlists the assistance of students, teachers, parent and nonparent 
groups, and other resource specialists. 

A «’ell-understood program of discipline, which combines both 
intrinsic and extrinsic motivation, is necessary for purposeful actisity. 
Guidance activities and service add to the potentid of the secondary 
school for individual and group devdopment. 

The record-keeping aspects of pupil personnel must be functional 
and contribute directly to the ongoing program of tlic school. Planning 
and coordination arc of vital importance in this administrative area. 
Finally, open channels of communication arc the key component of any 
successful pupil personnel activity. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

L List the major bcluvioral problems in the school where you currently 
arcempIo)cd. 

a. From ) our knowledge of motivation, what axe the needs, apparently 
not being fulfilled Uirough socially acceptable channels, that account 
for these problems? 

b. How could the number and complexity of these problems be re- 
duced? 

2. Consult a source, such as that developed by the sociologist, Robert P- 
Bullock, in the school-communit)’ attitude anal)-sis field. 

a. What components of the scales suggested in the document seem 
particularly appropriate to the community in which you work? 

b. What other information, not contained in the scales, would be 
needed for pupil personnel purposes? Why? 

c. How would you, as a scojndaiy school administrator, analj'zc and 
use data from these attitude scales? 

3. From jour experience with testing, discuss the uses of standardized 
tests. 

3. How should students be motivated to do their best work when tak- 
ing standardized tests? 

b. What are the advantages and disadvantages of using standardized 
tests? 
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chapter 8 

MANAGEMENT 


Tiie management of the saiooL is a task in wliich many principals 
arc extremely competent and about which many principals develop deep- 
seated guilt complexes. For rather apparent reasons, a principal can feel 
“professional'' when he discusses curriculum or student personnel seisiccs, 
but he feels “commerciar when he talks about the proper maintenance of 
the gj-mnasium floor. Another factor that may lead to professional gufll 
feelings is that superin tcndcnls are often considered to be os'crly concenied 
unth bonds, buses, and budget, and so principals feel called upon to under- 
play tlie “three B's” and stress the C's of curriculum, classes, and certified 
personnel. Unfortunately, a total underplay is not possible and the princi- 
pal finds himself guilt)’ of tlic same sins as those charged to the superin- 
tendent Finally, textbooks and professional journals constantly stress 
the fact that the principal is an instnicUonal leader. "Is it proper,” the 
principal asks himself, "for a real instnictional leader to spend time in 
supply management?” And the answer to this question is a loud, “No!” 

Ncseithelcss, school management is a legitimate task area assigned 
to the principal, and proper school management is a necessarv part of the 
deselopment of a good instructional program. The principal should be 
able to \iew his management task in proper pcrspectis e and not feel guilty 
as he dcN Otes time to this important part of his job as an educational ad- 
ministrator. 
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AN OVER-ALL VIEW Of THE TASK AREA 

Tlie task area of management in secondary school administration includes 
school plant management, school business management, school office 
managcjneirt, and tlm principal’s problems u'ith respect to the school 
transportation program and the school cafeteria. Each of these pliases of 
the managanent bsk area has instructional implications. Several involve 
eitlier the direct or indirect control of fairly large sums of money. Each 
phase requires a systcmaticapproach, geared to tlje size and complexity of 
tire particular school. 

The management task area is probably the task area most conducive 
to the development of roub'ne approaches. Routine, however, should be 
subject to periodic appraisal and overhaul. The suggestions presented here 
provide a starting point for the principal as he meets management prob- 
lems in his own situation. It is his job to adapt, to adjust, to modify these 
suggestions and to check tiieir effixtuencss as he attacks the task area of 
managementfn his secondary school. 

SCHOOL PLANT MANAGEMENT 

The school plant is defined as the buildings, grounds, and equipment of a 
school. AJiltough estimates rar}-, in 1961 at least hventj'-five to thirt)’ 
billion dollars was invested in school plants for public elemental)' and 
secondary schools in the United States. The secondary school principal 
often administers the most imposing structure in bis town or city. He has 
important responsibilities in planning plant facilities, in njanaging the 
utilization of these facilities, in equipping the facilities, and in administer- 
ing the maintenance and operation of these facilities. Each of these areas 
of responsibility will be considered in the sections to follow. 

Planning New Facilities 

Tlie construction of a new secondary sdiool is a major undertaking that 
will influence the secondary school program in a comniunil)’ for many 
years to come. Although plans fora school building should plainly grow 
from plans fora school program, this is often not tlac case. If tlie school 
plant is to be developed in terms of a school program, it is clear that the 
princiiwl and his staff must understand what the school program is now 
and is to be in the predictable future. 
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Elements of Plants'ing. The specific elements that must be considered 
in planning a new secondary school include subject-matter courses to be 
taught, organization of these courses for teaching (t.c., tiic dcvclopnrcnt 
of core programs or the integration of certain subject-matter areas into 
single courses) , teaching mcthodolog>', including a consideration of sup- 
plies and equipment and their storage, and class size in various subject- 
matter areas. In addition to these dements, which arc closely related to 
curriculum, school planning requires a consideration of such factors as 
population projections, including both numbers and location, and site 
selection, including such tilings as amount of space, location w i th relation 
to industry and highwaj'S, and room for future growtli. 

In most school systems, the secondary school principal is less di- 
rectly involved in population and site studies than he is in the considera- 
tion of the school program phase of planning. Certainly the enrollment 
data for which he is responsible will be considered in developing popula- 
tion projections and his judgment conccniing certain site possibilities will 
besoughtfbuthis key role Ism educational planning. 

Educational SpcaFiCA-noKs. Educational planning for a new second- 
ary school results in what arc known as educational specifications. These 
educational specifications become the basis for developing arcliitee* 
tural plans and specifications for the building. Architects often complain 
that school people do not provide them with well-prepared educational 
specifications, which make possible sound scliool design based on sound 
educational pbnning. In all fairness, it should be reported that educators 
complain that architects do not want and do not know how to use educa- 
tional specifications. Be that as it may, the development of educational 
specifications through educational planning is an essential activity in 
planning new school facilirics and one in which principals should be 
involved. 

In an excellent discussion of educational planning for school facili- 
ties, Herrick and others describe the essential characteristics of good 
planning.* Among other thin^, these authors stress certain features that 
characterize good quality educational planning. Included among these 
are requirements that all activities to be housed in the building be con- 
sidered, that economy in terms of educational efficiency be promoted, that 
the plans be wTittcn in such a way as to be most helpful to the architect, 
that educational planning be distinguished clearly from architectural 
» JoJm H. 1 Imicl: ct at. From ScJioal Pmagm to School Plant (Sew Vork- Henrv Holt 
i Company. Inc., 1956),pp. 104-132. ^ 
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planning, that it be based on soundptocedurcs, and that it promote proper 
use ol tlie new building.® 

Educational specifications need to include botli quantitative and 
qualitative aspects. It is necessary to determine the number of students 
who will need to use various kinds of space ( teaching stations, cafeteria, 
library, and so forth) and the number of periods each day that various 
kinds of spaces will be in use. In addition to these quantitati\-e aspects, 
s’arious qualitative matters, such as special requirements for lighting, work 
space, display space, heating and ventilating, and grouping of facilities 
in a single part of the building, need to be considered. 

Qoantit.stive Rcquuuu^ients. a formula is helpful in dealing with 
quantitative requirements. Tlic basic formula for calculating the required 
number of teaching stations of any one kind in a secondary school is as 
follows; 

Number enrolled Number of penods 

Number of _ in subject ^ per week in subject 

teaching stations Desired average class Nutnber of jjcriods 
size in subject ^ per week that each 

teaching sbtion can 
be usea* 

Unless separate subjects can use the same kind of teaching station, 
separate calculations are necessary for each subject. Class enrollments 
should bebased on projections so that the new building can accommodate 
reasonable increases in enrollment if such increases are expected. 

To illustrate tlie use of this fomiula, let us assume that the planners 
expect to have 500 freshmen in a school and that all freshmen will enroll 
for English I. Classes in English 1 meet five dajs per week and the desired 
class size is 30 students. IIjc school will operate on a six-period day, but 
eacli teacher will tcacli five periods per day and liavc Uic use of his room 
for his nontcaching period. Inserting these facts into formula we find: 

Number of „ 500 fshadcnb) X S (periods per wrek) 

teaching stations “ 30 (class size) X 25 (room avaibblc for teaching 

5 periods jxr day for 5 days 
per week) 

Number of _ j500 ^35 

teaching stations “ 750 

105-110. 
a two., p. 11 5. 
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Wc find that wv urll need 3.3 teaching stations for Englisli I. 
Recognizing the difficulty of building three-tenths of a classiootn, wc will 
indicate the need for four such teaching stations in our plans. Inasmuch 
as 100 per cent utilization of teaching stations in a high school is not real- 
istic, the additional scven-lcntlis of a classroom prosidcs some margin for 
less than full utilization. '^Hiis type of calculation would be continued for 
all subject areas until a complete list of leaching stations needed was 
developed. 

It is apparent that this formula is of little value until a number 
of program decisions have been made. Thus, the instructional leadership 
role of tlie principal in working with his staff to develop educational pro- 
gram plans needs to be exercised as an int^ral part of planning new school 
facilities. 

In addition to determining the need for tcacin’ng stations, quantita- 
tive requirements for nonclassroom facilities for pupik, administrative 
spaces, staff spaces, custodial and service facilities, and spaces for public 
use need to be devlopcd. Here, again, the number and size of sucli spaces 
will depend upon a careful description of the activities that will go on in 
these spaces. Such matters as the activity program, Uic g:uidance program, 
and tlie communit)'-usc program will ^ basic to quantitative decisions 
about space requiremen ts. 

An ExAMPiE. An excellent example of educational specifications for 
school buildings is a set recently developed by the Parma, Ohio, schools.* 
The plan begins with an introductory statement setting forth some of the 
current challenges to American education. The educational program in 
Parma secondary schools is then briefly presented. Following tiiis are gen- 
eral discussions of enrollment, site, design, and mataials. In discussing 
design and materials, the plan does not dictate to the architect, but ratlier 
indicates the general effect desired. 

After tliese introductory sections, a listing of facilities is presented. 
Tliis list is divided into the following general categories: administration, 
instruction and related student services, maintenarvee areas, and outside 
areas. Under each cat^or)-, t>'pcs of roams and number of each are listed. 
The remainder of the report provides detailed descriptions of the facilities 
listed. 

Tlie discussion of the classrooms for art education is reported in 
full below: 

♦ Educational Rcgiiiremcnts for Ibe New Senior High School, Board of Education, 
Parma. Ohio, Cit)- School District, 1959, mimeograph^. 
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Tlifcc Art rooms should be ptmidcd in the new school, niese rooms, if 
at all possible, should be located so that they will have north light. 'Hie 
sire of the rooms should be soincttliU brger than the standard class- 
room and sljould provide for a great deal of storage and workbench 
space. One of the Art rooms should be presided with an area for 
ceramics work, which will mean the installation of a mininuim of 3 
kilns and bins for the storage of clay and other materials used in ceram- 
ics. Tire orientation of the Art rooms to the test of the building should 
be sucli that tliey arc close to the auditorium and jiossihly one of the 
auditorium w ork rooms might double as a studio room for the y\rt De- 
partment. It would also be most helpful if the Art Department were 
located near the Vocational Department so (hat some of (he heavy 
work could actually be done in the shops. 

The Architect sliould give considerable study to tlic design of 
tlic entry ways into the varioui Art rooms. It would appc.tr that some 
attempt might be made to provide free vision from corridor or lobby 
locations into exhibit areas of the Art Department,® 

Although this statement is short and simple, it obviously reflects 
educational planning. A later specification referring to equipment giics 
more insight into the activities that will make up tlic art program in this 
school. It should be noted that the authors of this statement do not pre- 
tend to be architects. Tlicy present certain needs and assume that the 
architect will meet them through his own professional skill. 

Continuous Planning. Once the educational specifications have been 
developed, architcctual platming begins. It should not be assumed lliat 
architects will not be consulted during the prejumfion of educational 
specifications nor that educators will be ignored as the architects interpret 
these specifications. Tlic two stages of planning arc, however, quite dis- 
tinct. Once draivings have been prepared, educators and architects need to 
discuss the waj-s in which the architectural plans meet the educational 
demands. Here, again, the principal should play a key role as a constmelive 
critic. 

Tun PBixarAL's Role, Planning a new secondar)- school invoiics at 
least four stages: (1) clarification of tlic ptogiam and related activities 
that arc to take place in tlic new building. (2) conversion of this infonna- 
tion into a set of educational specifications, (3) convenion of the educa- 
tional sjxcifications into architcclura! plans, and (4) aii.il)sis of archi- 
tectural plans to ascertain the degree to which they meet the educational 
6IbiJ.,pp. 22-23. 
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specifications. Tlic faculty of tlie school and oUicrs in the community 
should contribute in each of these steps. Tlic dcsclopmcnt of the pro- 
posed program should include appropriate involvement of teachers, stu- 
dents, and lay citizens under thclcadcislrip of the principal. Tlie principal 
should play a major role in translating program into educational specifica- 
tions. Finally, tlie principal should be an active member of the group of 
educators who worh with the architects as architectural plans arc desel- 
oped and analj'zcd. If a new plant is to meet the needs of an educational 
program, the principal should be in the forefront in the planning opera- 
tion. Altliough maiiy matters of finance and contracts may be decided in 
central administrative office^ educational planning will be a major re- 
sponsibility of the sccondai)' school principal. 

Utilizing the School Plant 

An effectively planned school plant should facilitate a planned educational 
program. Using the plant for educational purposes, howes’er, requires 
careful direction, or much of its effectiveness can be lost. In addition, many 
secondary school principals will find themselves operating in outmoded or 
poorly planned buildings, fn these eases, effective utilization is a greater 
problem than in an educationally sound building. 

Utilization includes scscral factors. First, there is the quantitatis'e 
problem of assuring that each room of the building is used somewhere 
near its capacity. Although there may be times when a principal has more 
room than he needs, it is bis function to ensure tiiat some spaces arc not 
overcrowded while others sit idle. Coupled with this quantitative problem 
is the question of the educational effectiveness of the use of school plant 
facilities. Here, again, the principal must ensure that space is w-ell used 
and that space assignments reflect careful considerations of the best edu- 
cational use of each a^•ailable space. 

Quantitati\x ^\spects. In a ronsideiation of urilization in terms of 
quantitative aspects, two t)pcs of measures are needed. The fint is the 
extent to which rooms and other spaces are used; the second, the extent to 
which worlcing stations (seats, laboratory spaces, table spaces, and so 
forth) in each room arc used. Utilization is normally calculated as a per- 
centage. For example, if a school operates on a six-penod day for five ^ys 
a w eck, maximum utilization of any room for the regular school program 
would be thirty’ periods per week. If a room were used four periods a day 
for three days a week and five periods a day the remaining day^, that room 
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would be used tw’enty-two periods per week and its room utilization \\ ould 
be about 73 per cent. If tin's sante worn had thirty pupil stations, its total 
capacity during the thirty-period week would be nine hundred pupils. If 
the average class size during the twenfy-two periods the room is in use is 
twcnt)'-6ve, the room is actually accommodating five hundred and fifty 
pupils. Accordingly, its pupil station utilization is about 61 per cent. 

It is apparent to any pereon with secondary' school teaching experi- 
ence that these percentage figures need careful interpretation, 'flie first 
question revolves about a definition of a desirable degree of utilization. 
Certainly, 100 per cent utilization is neither possible nor desirable. Sec- 
ondly. utilization should mean much more Uian use in the fonnal teaching 
situation. For example, when a teacher spends one period per day in his 
room preparing materials, conferring with students, or working with small 
groups of students on special problems, the percentage of utilization of 
that room will be less than it might be. llowcncr, tlie lower percentage 
figure probably reflects a higher quality of use than might be the case if 
tlie teacher did not have tliis period to use In's room. 

In addition, utilization figures do not usually accourrt for use of 
rooms outside of regular school houn. Nor do such figures reflect mainte- 
nance time, which, particularly in the case of certain special rooms, may be 
quite necessary and time-consuming. 

The quantiCath-c aspects of space utilization arc closely related to 
other administrative problems. For example, although space might permit 
small sections of certain advanced courses, the budget might not permit 
the employment of sufficient teachers to allow this. Undoubtedly, schedul- 
ing problems sometima aeatc larger or smaller sections of certain classes 
than might be desirable or than might lead to greater space utilization. 

In short, the principal is responsible for seeing that the space 
assigned to him for tlie school program is utilized quantitatively to a degree 
that is defensible. Just because a room may be labeled ''Sewing” and be- 
cause sewing is taught only two periods a day docs not mean that that room 
should sit idle while classes tliat might use that space meet in broom 
closets. Teachers sometimes develop an ownership complex toward their 
assigned spaces. Tlie principal should ensure that such a complex docs not 
leid to a waste of space. Oa the other hood, the principal Itiimclf shouW 
not develop a utilization complex in which he loses sight of Ihc lolue of 
unassigned sj«cc- Although 100 percent utilization is not a desirable goal, 
100 per cCTit educational efficiency in the use of aiailablc space is IxiJli 
desirable .and defensible. 
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Qualitative Asplcts. T)jis )a$t stafcnicjit leads directly to a considcra* 
tlon of the qualitative aspects of utilization. Here several things need to 
be considered. In the first place, cettaiu special rooms arc designed to serve 
specialized needs. Such spaces as those for industrial arts, fine aits, business 
machines, or music arc specially arranged and equipped to meet the needs 
of specific subject-matter areas. Ordinarily, careful consideration is given 
to program and enrollments when such rooms arc planned. Tlic secondary 
school principal should, however, periodically review the use of such rooms 
to insure that Uicy are being used in terms of their planned purposes. For 
example, in one school in which considerable space was assigned and 
equipped for chemistry and physics laboratory use, the chemistry and 
physics teachers believed more in demonstrations than they did in student 
laboratory vvorlc. Tliis meant that the laboratory space was little used, in 
spite of a serious space shortage in the high school. Tlic altcmativcs were 
to convert the space to otlicr uses or to convert the teachers to otlicr 
methods. By astute administrative leadership, the latter alternative was 
folloucd successfully. 

In addition to the effective use of special rooms, tlic principal must 
be concerned until what are usually called the academic classrooms. 
Teacher use of space for consultation, for working with small groups, or 
for study can be most effective. However, some principals in crowded 
schools have assigned such space usage only to have teachers spend their 
free periods in tlie cafeteria kitchen, in tlie faculty lounge, or elsewhere. An 
assessment of the cffectiv’cness of the use of rooms is a responsibility of 
the principal. 

Another qualitative aspect of utilization concerns the assignment 
of rooms to teachers. Too often, certain rooms considered desirable be- 
cause of size or location are assigned in leims of a teacher’s seniority rather 
than in terms of the teacher’s job. For example, a teacher witli twenty-five 
years of service, who teaches mathematics extremely well in what miglit be 
called a traditional manner, works in a room with foed desks. He finds this 
very satisfactory, but would like to move to a larger, sunnier room, which 
happens to have tables and chairs. To accomplish this move, a young 
modernist is given the fixed-desk room. In this ease, the fixtures do not 
match the teaching methods, and neither the teachers nor the rooms are 
used effectively. Actual educational needs rather than length of service 
should determine room assignment. 

This discussion could be expanded to include consideration of 
cafeteria, gy mnasium, office, or sdiool nurse space. Space for storage or for 
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mcnt The faculty needs to be inrolved in this planning, and a teacher 
should Vno%v when his turn can be expected. Certainly, emergenej* situa- 
tions that cause some desiations from a long-range equipping plan wiii 
arise but the plan is still necessary. Without such a plan, the principal 
must often mate decisions on the spur of the moment, when he is subject 
to pressureandhis actions to suspicion. 

If, for example, the commercial cdocation group in the h^h school 
seems to other teachers to be aluaw getting nc\s- equipment while 1927 
maps hang in the social science rooms, the principal srill face major prob- 
lems. If, howe\'cr, the faculty understands that the needs of the commer- 
cial area ate to be met this year but that social science equipment is the 
"number one" priority for the next year, and if the faculty is aware of the 
reasoning behind this decision, the problem wtII be minimized. This is not 
to say that the social science teachers will be happy about the decision, but 
thej* wll understand it and will not be suspicious and resentful. 

If it is a rare school that has all the equipment it needs, it is an 
almost equally rare school tlial docs not have unused, antiquated equip- 
ment hidden in various comers and closets. This equipment is usually 
using needed space and often has a cash value that can be used in purchas- 
ing new equipment The principal needs to assure himself that equipment 
is being used. If it is not, he should either determine waj'S that it can be 
used or recommend that it be disposed of in the most profitable manner. 

In summary, equipment should be purchased and used to meet edu- 
cational or other school-related purposes. The ubiization of equipment 
should be reviewed regularly by the principal in terms of the amount 
and qualit)' of use. The principal and his staff should develop a long-range 
plan for repladng old equipment and for purchasing new- equipment so 
that priorities can be assigned each-year for maUng the best use of what- 
ever equipment funds arc available. 

Maintenanee and Operation of the School Plant 

Maintenance refers to those "cyclic but intermittent services intended to 
keq) the plant near its crginal state of preservation^ in other words, repairs 
and replacements,” while operation refers to "the normal routine daily 
services required to keep the school open and iisaide for its intended pus- 
poscs.”^ In the former category' arc included such thin^ as painting, roof 
repairs, tepain to desks, and the like. In the latter category are such activi- 

r Henry H. Linn (td.i. School fiusweu A^nuiutration (New Yoik- Tlje Ronald 
Pren.l9;6).p.381. 
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Hcs ns keeping llic building warm ot cool, dally sweeping or mopping,' care 
of tlie grounds, and the like. AUIiOugli such differences Iiave some im- 
portance in financial accounting, they arc of little concern to the princi- 
pal. Ilis concerns arc that the school be ready for use each day and that 
sufficient care Ijc taken of the plant so that it does not deteriorate as a 
useful school facilit)-. 

Uesponsibiutjes for hfAiirrENANCc AND Operation. A secondarj’ 
school wall normally have one or more custodians assigned to it. These 
men will assume major responsibility for the operation of the plant and, in 
addition, may assume certain maintenance responsibilities. However, no 
team of custodians can keep a school building fit for use all by themselves. 
A major park of the responsibility for the maintenance and operation of a 
school must be borne by those svho use the school. If custodians must de- 
vote a major portion of Uieir lime to picking up after careless students and 
teachers or to repairing damage caused by carelessness or maliciousness, 
the regular maintenance andoperation program svill suffer. 

Tlicre arc several ways tlul this problem can be attacked. First, 
svaste paper and other miscellaneous trash tend to accumulate in a school 
building, and ample containers for such material should be provided. 
Secondly, an attractive building is generally treated with more respect 
than is a shabby building. This means tlwt every possible step should be 
taken to brighten up the school. Halls should be attractiv'ely painted and 
decorated. Tlie building should be as light as possible. Attractiv-e pictures 
might well replace the usual reproduction of "Washington Crossing the 
Delaware.” In short, a pleasant building calls for respect. Thirdly, and 
perhaps most important, is tJie general matter of morale. If the principal’s 
staff personnel and pupil personnel procedures lead to a healthy school 
spirit, to a high morale, maintenance and operation problems decrease 
along with many other problems. 

Scr/ooz. Custodians. Itcgardlcss of the general responsibilities related 
to maintenance and operation of the school plant, the school custodians 
will have specific duties in these fields. TIic principal should make certain 
that the custodians have a definite work schedule and that they know the 
duties they arc to perform. Thcpiincip.il should protect the custodians 
from having too many people giving them directions. Too often, each 
teacher in a building feels that he has authority to request service directly 
from the custodians. This can lead only to trouble. TTie custodians’ work 
schedule becomes impossible to maintain; custodians become frustrated 
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tics 3S keeping the building warm or cool, daily sweeping or mopping,' care 
of the grounds, and the like. Altliough such differences have some im- 
portance in financial accounting, they arc of little concern to the princi- 
' pal. His concerns arc that the school be ready for use each day and that 
sufiident care be taken of the plant so that it docs not deteriorate as a 
useful school facility. 

IIesfo.vsibiuties for Maxntenancc axd Operatio.v. a secondary 
school wll normally ha\'e one or more custodians assigned to it. Tlicse 
men will assume major responsibility for the operation of the plant and, in 
addition, may assume certain maintenance responsibilities. However, no 
team of custodians can keep a school building fit for use all by themselves. 
A major part of the responsibility for the maintenance and operation of a 
school mrut be borne by those who use the school. If custodians must de- 
vote a major portion of iJieir time to picking up after careless students and 
tcaclrcrs or to repairing damage caused by carelessness or maliciousness, 
the regular maintenance and operation program will suffer. 

nicre are several nays tliat tliis problem can be attacked. First, 
w^tc paper and other misccitancous trash tend to accumulate in a school 
building, and ample containers for such material should be provided. 
Secondly, an attractive building is generally treated with more respect 
than is a shabby building. This means that every possible step should be 
taken to brighten up the school. Halls should be attracti^’ely painted and 
decorated. The building should be as light as possible. Attractive pictures 
might well replace the usual reproduction of “Wasliington Crossing the 
Delaware." In short, a pleasant building calls for respect. Thirdly, and 
pcrliaps most important, is the general matter of morale. If the principal’s 
staff personnel and pupil personnel procedures lead to a healthy school 
Spirit, to a high morale, maintenance and operation problems decrease 
along witli many other problems. 

School Costoduns. Regardless of the general responsibilities related 
to maintenance and operation of the school plant, the school custodians 
will have specific duties in tlicsc fields. 'Tlie principal should make certain 
that the custodians have a definite work schedule and that they know tlie 
duties th^ arc to perfonn. 'Hic principal should protect the custodians 
from having too many people giving them directions. Too often, each 
teacher in a building feels that he has authority to request service directly 
from tlic custodians. Tliis can lead only to trouble. ITic custodians’ work 
schedule becomes impossible to maintain; custodians become frustrated 
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and the quality of their work may suffer; and antagonisms de^•clop bchvccn 
teachers and custodians, teachers and teachers, and custodians and cus- 
todians. The custodians should be directly responsible to the building 
principal or to some one designated by the principal. 

Tire deselopmcnt of work sclicdulcs for custodians should be 
under the direction of the principal. Such schedules will need to conform 
to district policy, but custodians should feel that they arc directly related 
to a school building rather than hanng a rather general relationship to the 
school s}-stem. Tire same prindples that apply to the development of as- 
signments for teachers apply to the des'elopment of schedules for custo- 
dians. Hours of work, o\-crtime arrangements, and general work assign- 
ments should be included in the schedule. 

Sometimes school custodians are called upon to make equipment 
repairs that should be done by specialists. The principal would do well to 
see that school district policy clariSes the t)pe of repair work that custo- 
dians are to perform. Certainly, the average custodian should be able to 
make simple repairs, such as replacing washers in valves, replacing glass, 
or replacing window shades. However, the average custodian should not be 
expected to be a plumber, electrician, heating engineer, carpenter, painter, 
and interior decorator. In many instances, makeshift repairs by unquali- 
fied people lead to major repair expenses. Principals, teachers, and custo- 
dians should be aware of their limitations in maintenance work, and clear 
policy should guide tlie principal as he faces repair problems in his school. 
jM-^intenance SotEouLES. The principal should assist the superinten- 
dent in the doclopmcnt of maintenance schedules. Too many school 
administrators do not concern themseUes with maintenance until some- 
thing hills apart. There should be regular schedules for painting, inspec- 
tion of equipment, and other prci'cntive maintenance measures. Teachers 
whose work involves the use of equipment should be encouraged to follow 
regular preventive maintenance schedules. The principal needs to know 
when equipment will be available for inspection and upkeep. Summer 
periods and I'acation periods dunng the school jear should be used for 
maintenance purposes. A school plant should be useful for fifty sears or 
more, but such a period of usefulness cannot be realized without wise 
maintenance procedures. 

Records and Reports 

In administering the school plant, the principal will find it desirable to 
make use of certain records and reports. The following list is indicative of 
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the kinds of written materials that should be a\ailablc for or made avail- 
able by the principal as plant problems are met: 

Scale drawing of each floor of the school plant, indicating room num- 
bers and type. 

Inventory of equipment, including current assignment status by room 
number. 

Enrollment data by room and subject for each period of the day. 

Custodians' work schedule. 

Maintenance schedule. 

School board policy relating to community use of school facilib'cs and 
other school plant matters. 

Calendar of use of school hicilitics by both school and nonschool groups 
outside of regular school hours or, for example, in the ease of an 
auditorium, during school hours. 

File of instruction manuals relating to \-arious pieces of equipment in 
the building. Tliis file should include guarantees unless these are filed 
with the ccntniladministiaHon. 

List of equipment sen icing agencies authorized by central administra- 
tion to make necessary inspections or repairs of the equipment in the 
building. 

In making judgmaits concerning the adequac)' of existing plant 
and equipment tiie principal will need reactions hom staS members using 
tlicsc facilities. Because of wide differences in types of space and of equip- 
ment, a single form would probably not be acceptable for gathering such 
reactions. Tlie principal should solicit regularly the opinions of his staff 
regarding wa)s in which plant and equipment are helping or hindering 
the program of the school. Tlicsc opinions should be organized so that 
interpretation is possible. Tlien these or^nized opinions can become the 
basis for planning for future expenditures and for future space and equip- 
mentasslgninents. 


SCHOOL FINANCE 

In school flnance, the role of the principal is that of director of a large- 
scale internal financial operation. The principal has at least three major 
responsibilities in this field. First, he has definite responsibilities in the 
preparation and administration of the school district budget. Secondly, he 
must be knowledgeable about the general area of school finance so that lie 
can assist Uic citizens of his school community in understanding this field. 
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Finally, he is responsible for the managcnicut of the Bnaiicial accounts 
within his school— the activities accounts, the atlilctic accounts, and the 
hJee. 


The School District Budget 

A school budget should he an educational plan expressed in dollars and 
cents. It should reflect an education program— teachers, books, laboratory 
equipment, and all the other aspects of such a program. Tliis means that 
budget-making must be something more than dividing a pool of money in 
accordance with some mathematical formula. It means, as DeYoung 
stated years ago, that a budget should be balanced educationally as well as 
balanced technically.'* 

Tne Principal’s Role. If the budget is to reflect a program, it is ap- 
parent that school principals will play important roles in budget-making. 
In Chapter 5 we discussed thcmslruclional leadership role of the principal. 
Tlic instructional plans developed in a school under the leadership of the 
principal will lead to the development of school budget plans. A superin- 
tendent should involve his principals early and regularly as budgets arc 
prepared. 

T3)c principal is faced with snaa) key questiows as iJic budget is 
prepared. Usually close to 80 per cent of a sdiool budget is for personal 
services of one kind or another. Around 70 per cent of the total budget is 
for teachers’ salaries. In terms of educational planning, then, the principal 
will have to bring to budget sessions answers to questions such as the fol- 
lowing: 

Ilowinany teachers arc needed because of: 

Enrollment trends? 

Class sirx; trends? 

Curriculum cJjanges? 

Addition of services? 

NVliat kinds of new tcachcisarc needed: 

Experienced teachers? 

Beginning teachers? 

I loldcrs of advanced degrees? 

\Vliat special personnel arc needed: 

Guidance workers? 


* Chfis A. DeYoung. Budgeting in Public School* 
Doran and Company, Inc., 19T6),pp. 14 - 1 $. 


(Carden City, N.Y.. Doubleday, 
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HealdipeRonnel? 

Psj’chologists? 

TTiese are educahonal questions, but they also involve budget questions. 
Similar questions can readily be envisioned concerning instructional sup- 
plies, noncertiHcd personnel, special services, and other areas. 

Sfccific Procedure. Because budget-nuVing is a primarj- responsibility 
of thesuperintendent of schools, it is difficult to suggest to principals exact 
budget-making procedures that they should follow in the absence of 
knowledge of the plans of the superintendent. Assuming, however, that a 
superintendent docs inTOive his principals in budget-making, several con- 
crete ideas can be presented. If the budget j^ar mns from July 1 through 
June 30— the most wininon pattern— the final budget is usually adopted 
early in June. Preparation of the budget for a specific year should begin 
around October. Principals should work with their teachers and other staff 
members at that time to develop educational plans and to detemiine edu- 
cational needs. By late Januat>', the principal should be able to provide 
the superintendent w-ith a concrete educational plan for his school for the 
ensuing year. Tlie superintendent and his principals will then need to 
consider costs, priorities, and alternatives. In some cases, the principal 
may be asked to discuss alternatives with his faculty. \Vlien the budget is 
discussed with the board of education, principals should be present to de- 
scribe the educational planning underlying the budget figures. In this way, 
a sound, educationally balanced budget can be developed and adopted in 
June. 

Tliis description should make it clear that budget-making needs to 
be based on long-range plans. Program considerations do not begin again 
each year. Program planning and,’ thus, budget-making arc continuous un- 
dertakings that require intelligent involvement of principals by superin- 
tcndoitsand of facultyand staff by principals. 

y\DMiNisTii.\TiON OF THE BUDGET. TTic deUils of administering the school 
district budget are important central administration responsibilities. 
Tlicse details include accounting reporting, and auditing procedures that 
lead to effective budgetary control. Undoubtedly, the administration of 
the budget will require that principals follow certain procedures, parricu- 
larly with reference to the purchase of supplies and equipment and to the 
useofscm'ccs thatarc not provided by personnel under contract with the 
district, such as repair services and consultants. Here, again, procedures 
vary from district to district. In general, a school wOl receive certain allo- 
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cations for the j car for specific purposes. TIjc principal will probably requi- 
sition the expenditures of these allocations to the central administratuc 
office and will be responsible for ebedring and repotting the receipt of 
purchased articles from the vendors. Tlie storage and distribution of sup- 
plies within die school will also be under the direction of tlic principal. 

Probably the key responsibility of the principal in the administra- 
tion of the school district budget is to understand and to follow the pro- 
cedures developed for this purpose. School district money is public monej', 
and its use must be accounted for accurately. Tliis means that the principal 
should accept bis share of the responsibility for assuring that school dis- 
trict financial operations arc conducted in an efficient and businesslike 
manner. 

Genergl Finonce 

Every educational administrator should be a community educational 
leader. Among other things, this means that he should understand certain 
facts about Uic public school sptem in his state and district so Uiat he can 
provide accurate and meaningful information to the citizens of his school 
communit)'. School finance, a topic of interest to all taxpajers, is a topic 
that lends itself to inaccuracies and misinformation. Although a secondary 
school principal need not be a scholar of school finance, he should know 
enough about the school finance program to speak Intelligently about it. 
Finance programs vary greatly from state to state. All that we can do here is 
to suggest finance areas with which principals should be familiar and to 
encourage principals to become auare of the facts in these areas. The fol- 
lowing questions indicate the finance areas that should be covered: 

1. ^Vhat is the total school district operating budget for the current 
year? 

2. \Vh3t portion of this budget is supported by local, county, state, 
and federal funds? 

3. ^Vhat tax sources pioride school funds from each of these le'cls 
of go>cninicnt? 

4. What expenditures i$ the district making for capital outlay pur- 
poses for the current jear? 

5. Wliat is (arc) the sourcc(s) of capital outlay funds for the 
district? 

6. AVhat are the expenditures per pupil for the operation of the 
school forthccurTcnt)car? 
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7. Wlut faclois have led to increased school costs, if any, in recent 
)cars? 

8. What kinds of educational actn-ftics must be carried on or educa- 
tional standards met in order for the district to rccci\-c its full 
sliarc of count}’, state, or federal funds? 

9. Wiat is the meaning and purpose of a salary schedule and what 
arc the pruv-isions of the schedule in this district? 

10. \\ni.it specific increased expenditures, rf any, base led to iiuproscd 
quality of education in this district? 

In addition to knowing the facts needed to ans^^•cr these questions, 
princip.il$ should have some familiarity with school finance terms. It is 
amazing, lor example, to find taxpayxw uho do not understand the mean- 
ing of assessed saluation of property, milbgc, or bond issue. It is equally 
suqirising to find school principals who know nothing of the foundation 
program principle, cqualizatiorr, or the differences between current opera- 
tion expenses and capital outlay expenses. E\cry school principal should 
has-c on or near his desk a good basic textbook in school finance and should 
have in his mmda number of basic/inancial facts and understandings. Tlic 
princqtal should also take steps to pass some of this financial “know-how” 
on to lusstaff. Teachers should understand basic school finance and should 
at least be aware of the sources of the funds that pay their salaries. 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

Business management encompasses those jobs that relate to the efficient 
and effective bajidling of money and materials within the school. Tliis 
task area is an important part of the principal’s }ob and one that needs to 
be pafomicd with care. 

Inlernui Accounting 

As any secondary school principal knows, free public secondary' education 
involves a great deal of money management within the scJiool. Student 
clubs, class groups, athletics, musical programs, Future Farmers of 
America, Junior Red Cross, each of these groups and many more spend 
and receive money. Tire responsibility for these Internal funds or non- 
appropriated monies almost ahvaj-s rests squarely with the principal. Tliis 
means that the principal needs to be responsible for Uie development of 
a systenj tliat provides for tire ioUowmg: 
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1. Preparingbudgets. 

2. Rcrardingroxipts. 

3. CreditingrccciptstothcpiopcrfuDd. 

4. Banking receipts. 

5. Authorizing expenditures. 

6. Receding imoiccs or statonents- 

7. Making paj-ments for expenditures. 

S. Bniingexpcnditureslothepropcrfund. 

9. Issuing regular financial reports. 

10. ProsidingforpcTiodicoutsidcaadits. 

Although the size of a school and the number of activities within a 
school influence the exact nature of this ^■stem, no school in which in- 
ternal funds arc handled can afford to deal with siich funds without a 
rr^larsvstcm embodving these ten elements. The pn'udpal who operates 
an internal accounting svstem in bis head, without any records to provide 
a basis of checking for accuracy, is treading on dangerous ground. 

Several general factors need to beconridered before the specifics of 
Uic internal accounting s}Stem arc discussed. First, those groups within a 
school tliat arc to be permitted to receive and to expend funds should be 
defined. The fewer such groups, the better. For example, one school has 
dose to one hundred such separate entitles, including the Class of 19XX 
(Bov-s), the Class of 19XX (GirU), the Class of 19XX (General), the 
Qass of 19XX (Senior Tnp Account), the Class of 19XX (Senior Gift 
F und), and the Gass of 19^^ (Special Fund ) . This, of course, is a ridicu- 
lous extreme. Fund accounts should be established with some sense of 
order and with the provision (hat (be responsible persons in each group 
witli 3 fund account will keep thenccc5sar>' records to eliminate the estab- 
lishment of subfunds at the school Icvd. Thus, the Class of 19XX should 
have a fund and the oSccts and adsiscis of the class should keep track of 
any subfunds in their own books. Groups that can logically be combined 
should be; those tlut need to be separate for good reasons should be kept 
separate. 

A second general consideration relates to the use of students in 
operating the internal accounting mtem. Students can play important 
roles in this activity, but they should be so supervised that the burden of 
financial responsibility is on a faculty member. Large stuns of monev' arc 
often intofved in intcTrrai accounts. U is ndlhct lair nor prolessionaBy 
sound to place the burden of responsibility for tliese monies upon a stu- 
dent, regardless of how capable that student may be. Students can accept 
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rKponsibility for preparing and living wlliin a budget, for keeping finan- 
dal records, and for issuing receipts. However, these activities should be 
done under the direction of a teacher or administrator with responsibility’. 
Certainly, there is no excuse for sending a student from the school to a 
downtown bank carrying a sack of money because the money is student 
body receipts. Nor can sliortages or inaccuracies be excused \vith the state- 
ment, “We let the students handle their funds; it's such a good learning ac- 
tivit)'!” Student participation in internal accounting procedures needs to 
be intelligently planned so that this participation is a good learning experi- 
ence undertaken with responsibleadult supervision. 

All of those charged with responsibility for managing Snancial 
accounts should be bonded. Tlic cost of bonds should be charged to the 
internal accounts. 

A third important point concerns the mixing of student body or 
internal funds with school district tax funds. If at all possible, it is advan- 
tageous to keep these hvo kinds of funds in separate banks. Otherwise, 
bank employees can easily become confused and charge student body 
fund checks to school district accounts or vice versa. If these two kinds of 
funds must be deposited in one bank, the check blanb used for each ac- 
count should be distinctive and the hict that the two funds arc separate 
and not mutually interchangeable should be clearly established with the 
officials and employees of the bank. 

One £nal general point should be raised. Although policy will differ 
from district to district, some clear understanding of valid uses of internal 
funds should be developed. A secondary' school often has tliree sources of 
funds. First arc the regular, school district funds, primarily from tax 
sources. Second are the internal funds under discussion in this section. 
Finally, rarious outside groups, such as parent-teacher associations or 
booster clubs, often raise and expend funds for school purposes. Policies 
should be developed at the district level to define the types of expenditures 
appropriate for each class of funds. Some of these policy statements will be 
dictated by state law. In some sbtes, for example, equipment for intcr- 
scholastic athletics cannot be purchased with tax funds. In general, iii- 
tcnial and outside group funds should not be expended for purposes that 
clearly fall within general scliool district obligations. 'Thus, although stu- 
dent body funds may h3\e to be used to purchase athletic equipment, 
sudi funds should not be used to purchase equipment for the regular 
school pliysical education program. Tliis latter use of student body funds 
leads to the support of the school program by a few ratliCT tlian by the 
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STUDENT BODY ACCOUNTS, 


1 

ToorFroui 

Whom 

Check or 

Amount [ 

Date 

No. 

Received 

Flxpended 


Bahiice Carried Forward 1 

$ 9,320.00 

S 5.000.31 

4/2/60 

Aanc Athletic 
Supply 

321 


52.31 

4/2/60 

Mr. Jones 
(Senior Play) 

1052 

105.00 


4/2/60 

John Jones 
(Insurance) 

1053 

2.50 


4/2/60 

Smith Jewelry 

Totals 

322 


96.49 


Figure 1. General Ledger, ItemizcdRecciptsand Expenditures 


citizens of the total district. By the same tohen, expenditures for special 
purposes dearly beyond the scope of school district purposes (i.e., a dance 
or a banquet for athletes) should be made from funds of the student body 
or of outside groups. 

General Accounting 

In a system for internal accounting, at least one and possibly two ledgers 
should be maintained. In a situation tliat is not overly complex, a general 
ledger in which both receipts and expenditures are posted is sufficient. 
Such a ledger is illustrated in Figure 1. In a complex situation, a receipts 
journal is maintained and total receipts rather than individual items are 
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TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 


Fund, Athletics 

[ Fluid, Drainatics 

1 Fund. Class of J9X\' 

deceived 

1 Expended 

Rcceh-cd 

1 Expended 

deceived 

Expended 

S -1,521.12 


S 339.62 

BOSS 

S S75.28 

S 536.13 

2.50 

52.31 

105.00 



96.-I9 


posted to Uic general ledger. Figure 2 illuslnitcs tlic use of a receipts 
jouniaL 

Sample entries in Figure I illustrate how the general ledger pro- 
vides a picture of the oser-all condition of the student body account as 
well os of each fund within it. Totals for each fund can 1^ used to cheek 
general totals. Tire bank account mil be carried in the name of the gaicral 
accountand bank statements can be cheeked against the oter-all erdumns. 
Many sariatiuns of this form arc available. Some provide for the calcula- 
tion of a Knlancc at each entry*, that is, receipts minus expenditures. Others 
provide a “puqwsc” column folloning the “to or from «hom" column. 
Additional pages provide enough columns for the number of funds exist- 
ing in Uic total internal aceountingsystem. 

If a receipts jounial is used, the general ledger fur any one day would 
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cany one single receipts entrj-. The total from the journal for the day 
would be entered in tire column to the left of the dark line (Figure 1) and 
the appropriate subtotals would be entered under each fund account. In 
our example (Figure 2) there are sestm receipt items for February 3, I960, 
but only the totals are carried to the general ledger. In a school where 
tliere is a large number of receipts each day, the use of the receipts journal 
leads to a general ledger that is more easily read than if this general ledger 
contains all details of both receipts and expenditures. 

In addition to these central records, each group with a fund should 
maintain its own record of receipts and expenditures. This will provide 
an additional check upon tire accuracy of accounting and rvill assistorgam- 
zalions in living within their budgets. 

Fund Buixicts. In considering budgets for school groups, the principal 
often faces a nettlesomc policy question. Should each group be asked to 
live within the income it can raise or should all income be pooled and 
allocated in terms of budget requests? Should athletics, for example, which 
often has a large income (and, coaches will be quick to point out, large 
expenditures), be asked to help support a student poetry dub? Or, if the 
poetry club wants to spend money, should it find wa)s to raise money? 

As a general policy, it is wise to pool income into a general fund and 
allocate money to each group in terms of a budget request. If a group 
requests funds and suggests no source of income, the allocating body can 
investigate whether this lack of income is due to legitimate reasons or to 
lethargy. The allocation should include consideration of this finding. The 
allocating body should be a student body group, such as a student council, 
that operates with Uic advice and consent of the principal. For the most 
part, this policy leads to a situation in which the expenditures of each 
group closely approximate income. 

An additional problem arises with regard to class funds. Often, a 
senior class has raised and saved money during its three or four years in 
tlic school and uses this money for a trip, a gift to the school, or some 
similar purpose. The pooling of income docs not lend itself to tliis practice 
of canning a fund balance from yxar to year. Tljis problem should be 
considered and a solution to it made a part of the pohey rehted to buffet- 
ing. A common practice is to pennit class groups to keep their funds out 
of the general fund pool, to live within their income, and to carry balances 
from year to ) car. 
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Rcgardlessof the exact nalureof Ihepolicy relating to budgets, each 
group with a fund account should be required to submit a budget for the 
tear. If possible, these budgets should be submitted in the spring so that 
llic financial operations can begin on a businesslike basis at the start of the 
new school sear. If this is not feasible, budget preparation and approval 
should be tlie first order of busine^ for each group at the opening of the 
school year. Approved budgets should be filed and periodic reports made 
to each group by the central accounting agency concerning the relation- 
ship between the proicctcd and actual financial operation for the year. 

RixrEiPis. Each receipt of money should be recorded at least in duplicate. 
Serially-numbered receipt forms should be used. Scscial companies make 
small receipt machines that make it possible to issue and file receipts in 
an orderly manner with a minimum of expense. Each receipt should con- 
tain the date, name of person or organization from whom money is re- 
ceived, purpose of payment, fund to be credited, and signature of person 
recci\ ing pajiuent. One copy of tlie receipt should be given to the penon 
nuking payment and one kept on file centrally. In some schools, a third 
copy of the receipt is given to the treasurer of the organization to be 
credited with the payment rccchcd. 

If an organization is sponsoring an event for which payments are to 
be received, some arrangement should be made for the orderly receipt and 
acknowledgement of such payments. For many events, serially-numbered 
tickets of admission will serve this purpose. A school can purchase serially' 
nunibcfcd tickets in quantity in various colors quite inexpensively. The 
central treasurer can then issue tickets to any group needing them, and the 
numbers can be used to cheek receipts. If this is not possible, receipt books 
of some kind should be used by the group to account for its income. All 
receipts received by a group should be turned in daily to the central ac- 
counting office and a receipt issued to acknowledge such payments. 

'Flic copies of the receipts kept by the central accounting office arc 
used to credit the various funds in the xccripls journal or in the general 
ledger. Individual receipt forms should be saved for at least a year and 
receipt numbers should be posted in the journal or ledger to facilitate 
checking if necessary. 

Dliwuinc Funds. Secondary school internal account receipts often 
involve faiily large sums of money. Tlie safest place for such money is a 
bank. .\nangcincnt$ should be made for the daily deposit of the internal 
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account funds of a school in a banl^ keeping out only enough money to 
make change. Money received should be tallied witlj receipts issued each 
day and should then be deposited. 
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PurthoM Order 
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(fund actevn 

f) 

Quantiljr 

0«iC/«ption 




(Aufhorijvd ti«dtnr) 



(facvit|r adviivr) 



Figures. PuichaseOrdcrFonii 

One problem that arises often in these daj-s of night football and 
basketball games is safeguarding the large receipts from such activities. In 
almost c\-c«y community it is ]X>ssib]e to make arrangements with police 
officers to stand by while receipts are counted and cheeked and to accom- 
pany a school official to a bank to deposit receipts in a night depositor)-. No 
other alternative is as satisfactory as this. Receipts may occasionally have 
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to be placed in a safe, but if this is donc^ an adequate vault should be 
installed and the money deposited in a bank as soon as possible. 

Expenditures. No expenditures should be made in cash for any pur- 
poses. Each group with a fund account should be supplied with purchase 
orders and with souchers. Figures 3 and 4 illustrate common forms for 
these uses. All purchases by any representative of a student group should 
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Figure 4. Voucher Form 
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be made only wilh a signed purchase order. When goods have teen re- 
ceived, a voucher should be sent to the central accounting office, and tJic 
authorized person will issue a check. Vouchers will be used for posting 
expenditures to the general ledger and should be saved for at least one year 
to facilitate checking individual payments. 

It should be noted that the forms shown here provide for botli 
faculty and student signatures. Checks to be drawn upon student body 
funds might also require these two types of signatures. Here, again, this 
is a matter of policy. In general, students should play a role in approving 
purchases for student body groups and in approving and making payments 
from stddent body funds. Each organization should designate one or two 
students who arc authorized to sign purchase orders and vouchers. Such 
forms should also require the signature of a faculty adviser. Checks should 
require the signatures of both a student and a faculty person. Such a 
procedure provides a healthy atmospbem of student participation and 
responsibility and also avoids {any appearance of unbridled faculty or 
administration co^ntrol of student b^y funds. Regardless of what the 
procedure is, however, it should be absolutely clear who is to sign what so 
that business procedures are or<^eiIy. ' ; 

Financ^ RiroKTs. Regular reports off the status of internal funds 
should be made to the student body, to the superintendent, and to the 
board of education. Most scli6ols issue nionthly reports. 'These reports 
should include tl^e information illustrated: in Figure 5. The information 
concerning the check betweenithe report and the bank statement is not 
csscntia|, but it provides clear 'evidence of accuracy. In many schools, a 
report such as this is sent to each treasurer of a student group, each faculty 
adviser, the suprintendent, each board member, and is posted on bulletin 
boards for the student body. Tlie information for such a monthly report 
is readily available from the general ledger. 

Audits. In some state, internal accounts arc audited by stale examiners 
at tlie same time as school district accounts arc audited. In other states, 
state auditors do not examine infernal accounts. No matter who docs the 
audit, internal accounts should be cheeked by an outside auditor once a 
year. This yearly audit is ncccssa^* because the students working on these 
accounts will probably change yearly and new personnel should not as- 
sume charge of accounts that ba\-e not received an outside audit. Most 
auditors will cheek for clarity and accuracy and will also make suggestions 
related to the efficiency' of tlic accounting procedures. Sucli suggestions 
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should be encouraged and changes should be made if improvements are 
likely to result. A careful, yearly audit provides a sense of security and 
often results in improved procedures, which may save time and lead to 
increased accuracy with decreased effort. 



Figure 5. Afonthly Financial SUlcmcntFonn 
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EQUIPMENT and SUPPIY MANAGEMENT 

111 addition to the business management responsibilities already men- 
tioned, the principal lias certain tasks related to the administration of the 
school district budget and to the cate and distribution of district supplies 
and equipment. Here, again, ditrict policies govern many of hu pro- 
cedures. But regardless of these policies, he will undoubtedly need to 
develop procedures for requisitioning supplies and for maintaining in- 
ventory records. 

SnppiyManagement 

Supplies are delivered to a school in accordance with the budget requests. 
Certain of these materials, such as laboratory supplies, can be delivered 









to and stored in teaching areas. Other materials need to be stored in 
central spaces for distribution during the jear. The principal needs to 
know what supplies are expected for the year, what supplies have been 
received, where supplies arc stored, and to whom supplies have been 
issued. A simple form, such as is shown in Figure 6, will assist in this task. 
In a large school, records such as this need to be kept by personnel in a 
supply room; in a smaller school, such records can be maintained in the 
principal’s office. 

Procedures need to be established so that supplies are not “grabbed” 
off the shelf by any and all teachers or students. Although the form shown 
in Figure 6 prorides a running inventory of supplies, it docs not indicate 
whether, for esampl^ Miss jones had asked for tvpewriting paper when 
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the budget was prepared or whether she suddenly decided she needed 
sonie hi September. In some school^ a companion file to the running 
inventor)-, which sliow’s teacher requests for supplies and the degree to 
which such requests have been met; is maintained. An example of this 
type of form is shown in Figure 7. TIic Icft-Jiaiid side of this form can be 
completed by the teacher during the budget preparation penod and the 
approved figures entered when the budget is completed. The use of this 
fomi is not meant to lead to complete inflexibility. Alterations in assign- 
ment of supplies should be possible, but tlie form will provide a guide, 
which is much better than Itaphazard controls over supplies. 

One final point should be mentioned in discussing supplies. Al- 
most ciery principal is faced occasionally with the problem caused by the 
teacher who decides that he needs some special mater ial, g oes to a store and 
purchases it, and has the bill sent to the school. No procedure or process 
will completely eliminate this problem. Howeirr; several things might 
help. Fib^ teachers should know tliat this procedure is not correct and 
that such special purchases can be requested through district channels. 
Secondly, merchants should be aware of district procedures and should 
know that purchases-made without correct purchase orders are not legal. 
Finally, persistent violators. of the correct procedures should pay for their 
purchases. A school district cannot long operate if each emp1o)ee of the 
district considers h/mselfa purchasing agent of the district. 


A principal is generally responsible for the care of the equipment in the 
school he administers., Tliis means that he should know how many desks 
are in the building, wiiat kinds of 'industrial arts equipment are in the 
building, and so on. In other words, he should have an accurate and up- 
to-date inventory. , 

A useful inventory intl/catcs both the qtiantii)' of equipment within 
a building and its location. Tlie mdst difficult part of an inventory is its 
original establishmcntj Once good records are' available, the maintenance 
of the inventory becomes somewhat nauh'iie. Very large schools with 
machine accounting systems often use' maciiinc' inventory procedures. 
With these procedures, a separatejeard b mafntaihed for each item of 
equipment and processing these cards can indicate either total quantities 
or location of equipment. In smaller-idiools, two forms may be used, such 
as those illustrated in Figures 8 and 9. 
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The form in Figure 8 has been completed. The last entry illustrates 
one method of indicating the mo\'ement of equipment within a building. 
The use of negative numbers in the “quantity received” column is a 
method of recording the movement of equipment out of the building. 
The use of an adding machine will quicldy show the total quantity of any 
item in the building. The form shonm in Figure 9 is useful for determin- 
ing the exact equipment within a single room. It can also be used to clicck 
the location columns in an item inventor card. A common procedure 
in the use of a room inventory form is to prosade the teachers with copies 
of tlie previous year’s ins enlory for their rooms to assist them in checking 
for the current jear. Room inventories should be taken yearly and the 
room figures checked with theifcmcards. 
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SCHOOL OFFICE MANAGEMENT 

Tlic secondaty school principal must number among his tasks the respon- 
sibility for tijc management of the sdiool office. This office is the contact 
point between the school and the public. The impression that people 
iccciyc from this office is often Uje impression th^ have of the entire 
school. Tlius, it is not only important to the operation of the school that 
the office be well managed, but it is an important phase of the public 
relations program of tlic school andof tlieschool district. 

TIjc secondary school principal, however, must avoid making him- 
self an office manager. He is an cducatiomil leader. Office management is 
ORlyoncpart-andasmalJ part-ofhis fob. Too often, the principal aJlmw 
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himself to become enmeshed in office trisTa—answering the phone, sorting 
mail, manning an infonnation counter, writing receipts, recording 
absences, and the like. Although this may result in an efficient office, it 
can lead to a most inefficient use of the principal's time. All of these office 
tasks miist-be-ptovidcd for, but the principal is not meeting his challenge 
if he prondes for these tasks by doing them himself. 

A principal of a secxin^t)* school should has e at least one full-time 
adult clerical assistant. In addition, students can be used as office assist- 
ants, prouded thatthey are not placed in positions where confidential mat- 
ters relating to fellow students are available to them or where they devote 
an undu^ portion of Uicir time to this work. 

Well-trained students can answer the telephone, sort maO, main- 
tain certain files, and greet visitors. Thw can assist in distributing material 
from the office to classrooms. These student office assistants should be 
responsible to the chief clerical worker in the office and should not be 
expected to take orders from a number of people. The chief clerical worker 
is responsible to the principal and should not be expected to serve as a 
private spCTctary to each member of the faculty. The organization of the 
office and the assignment of office work should be delegated to the chief 
clerical ^sistant. The principal should hold periodic conferences with his 
clerical ssistant to evaluate progress in office management. 

In evaluating the work of the school office, the principal must be 
provided with an account of the kinds of activities being done there. In 
some cases, school office personnel will be performing services that mi^t 
better be assi^cTelsmvhefc. In othm, additional duties might be under- 
taken by office personnel. In the last analvsis, the principal should do the 
following: 

1. Be aware of the office work necessary for the efficient operation of 
the school. 

2. Staff the school office with sufficient personnel — student and 
adult — to make it possible for the ncccssai)' office work to be done. 

3. Delegate the management of die office to a responsible clerical 
assistant 

4. - Periodically evaluate the effectiveness of the school office. 

Much of the school office w-ork can be made routine. Whenever 
possible, forms should be developed to facilitate the work of the school. 
Not only.do forms make work go faster; thc>- also eliminate errors that 
occur from the random recording of information. A number of firms print 
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standard school office forms that can be purchased in quantity inexpen- 
sively. Often such a purchase tesulb in Jong-temj savings.of time and of 
energy. 

MISCELLANEOUS MANAGEMENT CONCERNS 

It is difficult to predict the exact nature of the management concerns that 
will face any given principal. In some schools, he will have responsibilities 
for the management of a school cafeteria; in others, Ite. will have duties 
related to the transportation system; in still others, he-may oversee the 
operation of a student store, In each of these and in many-other areas, the 
principal will undoubtedly delegate the direct management of the service 
to another employee. 

Tlic principal’s task will be to understand the purposes of Uie serv- 
ice, to staff the service, to select a manager to iviioni dh’cct operational 
management can be delegated, to deselop in cooperation with the manager 
a system of records that will permit control of the operation, to submit 
necessary reports concerning tire operation to appropriate people within 
or without tlic school system, and to make periodic c\'aIuations of the 
service, which will lead to suggestions for improvements. 

If, for example, the principal has responsibilities for the manage- 
ment of all or part of a school transportation program, he will work with a 
head driver, a director of transportation, or some other staff member with 
operational management responsibility. It will be necessary to develop 
records relating to tlic students transported, to the miles of tra\’cl, to the 
maintenance of equipment, to fuel usage, and tlic like. Forms for request- 
ing the use of buses for field trips orathletic events will be needed. Reports 
will be submitted to tiic supenntendent and possibly to state department 
of education officials and others. 

Without attempting to provide details for each of tlicsc manage- 
ment concerns, let us merely repeal that the principal, in any manage- 
ment task, u ill need to doise a S}'stcin Uial permits him to plan, to control, 
and to evaluate Ihcopcration. Tin’s 5>'Stcm will wry from, district to district 
and from school to school. Tlie lest of the system is not that it be similar to 
what some expert has called an ideal system, but Ujat ft meet the needs of 
the principal as he fulfills liis role in the management tasks in a ghen 
school situation. 

In short, the administration of noninstructional personnel is not 
a task requiring tccimiqucs or principles different from Uiosc used in 
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dealing with instructional personnel. Indeed, probably tlie major factor 
needed by the prindpal is an attitude or point of view that leads him to 
accept the fact that no basic difference in personnel administration prin- 
ciples exists regardless of Uie roles assigned to tire personnel. 


CONCLUSION 

The management functions of the prindpal arc necessary, important, and 
legitimate. The performance of these functions is, however, well adapted 
to system and to routine. The prindpal uho docs not develop sj'stcm and 
routine for meeting these management problems will find cither that the 
problems are poorly met or that the meeting of the problenrs requires an 
undue cxpenditureofhis time and effort. 

No attempt has been made here to present systems which can be 
adopted in toto l^'any school. Such systems do not exist. Our attempt has 
been to point out the management problems likely to arise in a secondary 
school and to describe some ways in which these problems might be met 
A crucial phase of tire principal's management task, however, is to study 
the problems as they exist in hb school and to proceed, utilizing all pos- 
sible advice, to develop plans for dealing with these problems. It b the 
ability to meet thb kind of a challenge that b characterbtic of the success- 
ful secondary school prindpal. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1. Prepare a statement of educational spcdfications for a given subject- 
matter area in a school with which you are familiar. Assume that these 
specifications are to assbt an architect in developing plans for a new 
school wnth a projected life of fifty years. 

2. Prepare a paper defending the affirmative or negative side of thb 
statement: One hundred per cent utilization of secondary school 
facilities b neither possible nor desirable. 

3. Prepare a short paper that could be used as a guide for a presentation 
of the school finance pro^m in yuur state to a group of parents. 

4. Describe the questions you as a secondary school principal would ask 
your teaching staff as you prepared an educational plan to underlie 
your budget requests for the next school year, 

5. Prepare a policy statement to guide the development and adminbtra- 
tion of an aca)unting procedure for student body accounts. Include 
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consideration of the number and lands of funds to be established, the 
role of students in the plan, and a system of internal ebeeJes and 
balances. 

6. Develop the outline of a handbook for use by students who are to 
ser\e as clerical assistants in a secondary school office. 

7- Prepare a brief talk that )’du as a secondaiy school principal could use 
in welcoming new noninslruclional staff members to your school. 
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IMMUNITY KELATIONS 


The BOUND.WHK OP TUE SECOND.utY school BfC thc boundaries of 
communit)' it senes. It is not an island set apart; it is a social institution 
intimately related to the indinduals, the families, and the other social 
institutions in the area with which it is identified. When we thinh of 
school<ommunity relations or, as it boften called, public relations for the 
secondary school, the dimensions of our concern for understanding, com- 
munication, acceptance, and goodwill are broad and involved. Relations 
with the community cannot be avoided. The community wfll inform itself 
and formulate and register opinions about the secondary' school in spite 
of any effort by the school to condition such relationships. But such com- 
munity relations, left more or less to chance, may or may not be of a posi- 
tive, cnli^tcncd nature. In fact, case after case could be pointed out where 
school-community rebtions left to chance have resulted in opinions based 
on the lack of information, misinfonnation, gossip, and rumor. It is tbe 
school administrator's prerogative to organize and develop a school-com- 
munity relations program that wfll nurture community enlightenment 
and understanding. 

SCHOOl.COMMUNITY RELATIONS DEFINED 

"This high school needs a better program of school-communitv relations.” 
How often \se hear some such statement, and in many the pro- 
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nouncement is sound. Every secondary school needi to improve its rela- 
tionship with the community it serves. But more often than not' the critic 
has in mind some flamboyant publicity program that ill make the school 
known above all other high schools in the area. Tliis, in the ininds of many, 
is good scJiool-corninunity relations— good public relations. Rcilly, it is 
merely publicity. ; 

Actually, the publicity-centered concept of school-community 
relab'ons has possibilities for negative results wciglied against the 
basic undentandings desirable to both the school and the patrons. Pub- 
licity as such is not undesirable; on the contraiy, it can be a most useful 
tool in public relations. Basic to the concept of school-community rela- 
tions is what the school is, what it docs, how it docs it, and what it needs to 
do the job. It is tire conduct of the school that comes first and, based on it, 
communication and publicity about the school come second. In other 
words, all the publicity’ in the world uill not make a good school; it is the 
quality of the school that is the paramount requisite for any discerning 
community appreciation or understanding. Concerns about the quality of 
tlic educational program, the guidance program, the success of graduates 
in collie, the costs of education, and tire effectiveness of instruction are 
not easily glossed over. Publicity about some favorable aspects of the 
school is most desirable, but it cannot be counted upon as a substitute for 
broader understandings. 

Briefly, then, school-community rcblions is the harmony of under'* 
standing that exists between the school and the publics it serves. Tliis 
composite of singulars and plurals is intentional. 'Hie conduct of tlic 
school relates itself to many publics in the community, includingstudcnts, 
parents, nonparents, teachers, merchants, farmers, tradesmen, and others. 
Good community relations anticipates a two-way undcntaiiding— tlic 
school must understand the community and the community must under- 
stand tlic school. 

The student constitutes the principal’s first public with whom he 
must develop fruitful relations. What is good for the student and Im edu- 
cation is a concern of U»c entire community. TIjc sdiool that studies the 
comnrunity and its j oulh and plans v^iUi the community for its youth Jm 
established a proper foundation for an effective program of school-corn- 
munit)' relations. Tlic process of working together, the cooperation of 
school and community, opens and mamtaiiis channels of communication 
for a two-way flow of information, and information is the basis of all 
understanding. 
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The secondary school hi its community relations program must he 
concerned with publics both within the school and outside the school. 
Tlic students constitute an intcnial public. Tlic teaching staff is an im- 
portant internal public, the custodial force, the cafeteria workers, the bus 
drivers, all groups directly connected with tlic operation of the school 
may be considered internal publics for school-community relations pur- 
poses. All of these have outside contacts in which they may play a positive 
or a negative role as far as communication and understanding about the 
school is concerned. 

_Evcry community lias many external publics with sincere interest 
in education. Nearly every worthwhile community group has some plank 
in its platfomi that relates it to education; patriotic societies, veterans' 
groups, service clubs, women’s clubs, church groups, and civic groups arc 
good examples. Tire well-formulated community relations program of the 
school will relate itself to these organizations to tic into their educational 
interests and concerns and capitalize on ready-made interests and con- 
tacts. Among the external publics arc community agencies dedicated to 
youth service. The secondary school must work closely with such agencies 
without taking over their work, on one hand, and being exploited to ac- 
oomplish the agencies' puqioscs, on tlic other hand. 

I The parent-teachers association, the parent advisory council, and, 
to a large extent, the booster clubs and the music parents organizations, 
arc both internal and external publics. Tlicsc groups arc identiSed with 
both tlie school and the outside community. Many members in these 
groups arc also members of otlier external groups. As such, they provide 
effective entree to many external publics not as closely related to the 
school. These “in-bchveen” publics have become the bulwark of the 
schooI<ommunity relations programs in many liigh schools. Such groups 
have been major strengths in interpreting school needs, bond issues, 
curriculum changes, activities programs, and school projects, while at the 
same time lending support and providing media and means for obtaining 
patrons’ reactions and ideas on what is wanted in the school program in 
the process. 


THE PRINCIPAL'S ROLE 

The chief responsibility for a program of school-community relations rests 
with the principal. This is one of his most important task areas. The atti- 
tude of the principal toward his responsibilities for school-community 
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relations is a matter of primary significance. Does lie actually see public 
relations as a part of his job? Is he willing to work at improving school- 
community relations, or does he sec this task as one to be handled in the 
main by the central office or by specialized staff personnel? Does lie lake 
an active part, or is this just another chore he delegates to someone else? 
Tlic principal must assume the altitude that interpreting his scliool to the 
public, developing sound working relations with the communit)-, and 
promoting understanding is a professional responsibility he cannot abdi- 
cate. Upon him, and him alon^ rests the primary responsibility of initiat- 
ing and maintaininga sound program of public relations. 

Although attitude is very important and serves as a springboard 
for motivation and initiative the principal must also possess a sound 
knowledge of what constitutes an effective school-community relations 
program, lie must be a student of public relations, avail liimscif of oppor- 
tunities to study the subject, know how to appraise a program feature, be 
willing to test ideas, experiment, use his imagination, make good me of 
consultative help, elicit and ntakc use of assistance available on tire staff 
and in tlie community, organize and channel efforts for developing wide 
understandings, and possess a sense of timing. Competition, precept, and 
example in modem society through every possible media leaves the educa- 
tor no choice but to become alert, knowledgeable, and competent in the 
arts of influence and penuasion. It is difficult to imagine a came more 
wortliwhile than the sound education of the future citizens and consumers 
of the nation. 

Tlic modern school administrator must possess and develop skills 
and competencies in public relations techniques. It is often said of better 
principals, "He knows his community.” \Vliat does this statement mean? 
Usually it describes an individual's competence in understanding the 
social forces, tlic power structure, the social groupings, interactions, loyal- 
ties, institutions, and the peculiarities of the community. 'Tliis skill of 
"knowing tlie community" does not come about by chance. Men who are 
successful in this regard work at it constantly. They are social scientists 
in the true sense of the word. Tlicir approach is sj-stemab'e, organized, 
objcctiv’c, and thorough. 

Anotlicr disractczistic of Ihe priocipal successfv] in bis pubL'c 
relations effort is that of being able to communicate. "His grapevine really 
works,” "He gets ideas across to the people of his district,” “Tlie people in 
his community are informed about their schools.” Again, this is not mere 
accident. Communication techniques mmt be studied and skills devel- 
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oped to produce effective results. "Know )-our schools” must be more than 
a slogan or a theme for an open-house c\-ent. People ‘‘know” only as they 
arc informed and according to the kind of mfonnation they reccKc. 

Again, one hears, "He certainly lias good involvement of people 
in his operations," "He knows how to use people efFccti\cly,” "He gets 
everybody in on Uic act,” or "That community has wonderful cooperation 
between the citizens and the schools.” Without doubt, an analysis of such 
situations would show that tlic principal is sbllcd in group dynamics, 
knows how to channel group effort, helps people to gain satisfactions 
from working with and for the schools, and gives credit for accomplish- 
ments. 

The principal has a key role in any public relations program. It is 
one of his primary responsibilities. His attitude toward scbool-com- 
munit)’ relations, his knowledge of what constitutes good school-commu- 
nity relations, and his skills in public relations techniques arc minimum 
essential expectancies and requisites for the leader of today's schools. 
Some suggestions and ideas as to the implementation of desirable atti- 
tudes, knowledges, and skills in community relations efforts an; related in 
tire balance of Uiis chapter. 

Over the desk of e'.'cry secondary school principal might well be 
iiweribcd these words, "Dedicated to Community Service.” In a very real 
sense, he, his office, and the school he heads is dedicated to community 
service. As a recognized community leader in the area, the principal will 
identify himself wth service clubs, youth organizations, churches, civic 
groups, and sucli otlrcr positive efforts in his environs as his time will 
permit. He gives freely of his time and talents not just because he is a 
public servant but because he has a deep conviction that he has an obliga- 
tion to set an example for others. In turn, he has the right to expect rea- 
sonable willingness on the part of staff members and citizens in the 
community to contribute time and effort for school enterprises. 

In most communities, the secondary school is called upon occasion- 
ally to contribute to some aspect of social and civic service. Schools have an 
enviable record in service projects such as civil disaster programs, safety 
programs, beautification and clcan-up projects, school forests, and many 
other worthwhile enterprises. Such efforts, in addition to liaving instruc- 
tiona\ va^uc, have helped to bring the school and the community into 
closer harmony with each other oir a basis over and beyond academics and 
instructional services. Such programs arc anotlier wav of telling tJje people 
what the school is, what it does, and how it does it. They also demonstrate 
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the fact that the sccondarj' school as a social institution has a community 
consciousness and a willingness to participate in community services. 

Community service can be defended not alone on its public rela- 
tions raluc but on its merits as a means of early dcselopmcnt in youth the 
sense of responsibility’ for community responsibility and service. Tlic 
secondary' school students of today wdl be the citizens in charge of the 
community m a very short time. 

WORKING W/TH STAFF 

Explorations of the processes imolvcd in school-community relations 
have consistently revealed that the classroom teacher is one of the most 
fundamental links in the entire process. Generally speaking, people do not 
react to the brick-and-nmrtar aspects of the school; Urey react to people 
identified with the institution— teachers, students, coaches, administra- 
tors, clerks. Although admittedly an oiwimpliiicatfon, the statement, 
“llie teacher is the school," takes on considcnblc significance in the fam- 
ily discussion around the dinner table where Jane is singing the praises of 
her science teachcror vice scrsa.TIie echoed phrase, "It starts in the class- 
room," is an apt description of the genesis of school public relations, 
Although the importance of the classroom teacher has been widely recog- 
nized, there have been very few significant studies of the public relations 
actiWtics of tachers. Tlic popularity of teachers, once thought to be some 
kind of a gauge for public relations s'aluc, has seemingly been devalued 
when graduates, in naming their best teachers in high school, select them 
on bases other than their popularity. On the basis of what we know about 
the teacher's impact on school-community relations, it seems safe to con- 
jecture that teacher effectiveness in building harmonious understandings 
between the school and the community is a composite of many things— 
popularity, good teaching, fairness, empathy, understanding, discipline, 
communication, and other things— but primarily effective teaching. 

Teachers make impressions upon the public whctlier they realize 
it or not- 'fhey cannot a\o/d it. Normal classroom activities have public 
relations implications. In addition, there are the activities sponsored by 
tlic teacher specifically pointed to improWng school-community relations. 
The nature, extent, and effectiveness of the public relations activities of 
the teacher will depend very largely upon his concept of the purposes of 
the public relations program, and the support, assistance, and coordination 
given him in his efforts by the administration. It is well recognized that 
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some teachers seemingly have more of a flair for good public relations 
activities than others on the staff, and these talents should be used in the 
over-all program. Howes er, it is most unfortunate when, as in some situa- 
tions, one or two staff members apparently cany the load in public rela- 
tions activities. Improving public relations is a task requiring teamwork. 

Teachers' Views On Public Relations 

One of the few studies of teachers’ views on public relations was conducted 
recently by the National Education Association, in which 5000 teachers 
WCTC sent questionnaires in urban a>mmunitics of 2500 or more popula- 
tion.* The survej' included elementary and secondary teachers. Over 3000 
completed questionnaires were returned. Tlie study rcx'calcd that most 
teachers think of public relations as a means to stimulate the interest and 
participation of laj-men in the school program. A small per cent of the 
respondents thou^t the purpose should be to "scH’' the educational 
program. 

Better tlian three-quarters of the respondents believed that their 
principals kept them adequately informed about school policies, school 
board decisions, and possiblctroublespots. 

Teachers generally fell that visits to pupils’ homes is a constructive 
public relations technique, but relatively few of the teachers polled made 
use of such visits as part of their programs. Fewer than ten per cent of the 
schools had an organized program to encourage home visits. Of those re- 
porting, almost twice as many elementary schools had a program of home 
visiting as high schools. Sixt)-cight per cent of the high schools responding 
indicated that home visits were left to the guidance counselors or other 
special personnel; the same was true for 40 per cent of the elementary 
schools represented in the survey. More than half of the teachers respond- 
ing had not visited in any home in the district for any purpose during the 
previous school year. Teachers in the larger cities reported making the 
fewest home visits and contacts. Less than 10 per cent of the respondents 
liad visited more than half of the homes of their pupils. 

The study revealed that from the teacher’s point of view the send- 
ing of news letters and notes to parents still falls considerably below the 
degree to which it is considered a useful public relations technique. This 
is somewhat surprising in view of the Endings of surveys made in some 

1 Research Di\ision. National Educalwn Association, The Classroom Teacher and 
Public Relations (Washington, D^: The Assocation, 1959). 
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cities as to parent and teacher appraisal of the school news letter.* Tlicsc 
studies showed that parails and teachers gave a high priority to news- 
letters l)oth as to acceptance and to effectiveness; or, pahaps the accept- 
ance is related to the cjuality, fomrat, and content of the communications. 

Parcnt-lcaclicr o^anizalions, the study n^calcd, arc widespread 
and arc as yet one of the best media for drawing parents into the school 
oibit. 

Class contacts with the community, generally accepted as an cffcc- 
tire technique for relating the school to the social environs, are unfortu- 
nately still being fostered on a limited scale only. Class contacts with the 
community arc a two-way proposition. It is not only taking a class out into 
the surroundings but bringing members of the community into the class- 
room. Often there arc lajincn with $pcciali7.cd knowledge who can make 
a significant addition to class acimty and who are willing to eontributc to 
the instructional process. Teachers almost unanimously agree that this is 
good public relations technique, bnt less than half of those polled in the 
aboic study ever made use of the idea. It would appear that we short- 
change ourselves by not inviting laymen on occasion into the classroom. In 
many instances such visits can make a positive contribution to the class- 
room instructional program, and they’ serve as a good public relations 
technique in bringing the school in closer relation to the j>atrons. 

Teacher Participation in Community Activities 

Teachers arc people, but in the eyes of many school patrons they arc 
rather special people. Regardless of the isolated instances and the oc- 
casional unpleasant experiences of a few teachers, generally speaking, 
teachers command a definite degree of prestige. Wlicn a teacher partici- 
pates in a community activity’, it is noticed and invariably appreciated. 
People in the community feel that the teacher is one of them. Tliis feeling 
taids to break down or shorten any imagined social distance between the 
scliool, exemplified by the teacher, and the people of the community. 
People feel that they know someone up at the high school. Knowing 
someone breaks down the barriers of strangeness and opens channels of 
comimmication. At the very least, it provides a readiness for communica- 
tion tluil does not eviston the strangcrlcvcl. 

Several studies have indicated a positive relationship between 
teacher participation in community affairs and an effective public relations 
- Infannal inteniews and vurvcvs made by the authots ot newsletter acceptance and 
values in Alton and Columbus, Ohia.and ia Shme^'ood, Wisconsin. 
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program. Tliat is, in selected communities where the school-community 
relations were considered good by se\'cxa] measures, there was a high inci- 
dence of teacher participation in community groups and affairs. In one 
high school the staff public relations committee made a sur\’ey of staff 
participation in local affairs and utilized these teachers as communicators 
of information and materials prepared by the committee for general dis- 
semination. 

Checks made on teacher participation in community organizations 
show the following priori^*: church activities, social and reacational 
clubs, church related clubs, fraternal and lodge groups, service clubs, and 
civic welfare organizations.® It would be most unwise for the prindpal to 
attempt to dictate the kind and nature of staff participation in community 
affairs or organizations, but he should encourage ratlrcr than stifle such 
participation, recognizing Uic liason values of these school and commun- 
ity contacts. ^VhcTe teachers take on special responsibilities in connection 
with outside organizations it should be taken into consideration as a part 
of the school’s community service load and obligation. 

Nenschool Public Ralctlent Activities 

Almost anything the school or its personnel docs can be given a public 
relations twist. There are times when the school and school personnel are 
called upon to do things that arc sheer exploitation for personal gain or the 
adr-antage of special interest groups. For instance, some people reason 
that since school property is purefu^d from public funds there is no good 
reason why they should not be allowed thcpri\ate use of it now and then, 
even at the expense of depriving the school of its use for the time being. It 
is doubtful that public relations is served in allowing the private use of a 
projector when it is needed in the classroom. In quite another vein, it is 
doubtful that public relations is served by permitting someone to adver- 
tise in the school at the expense of others or to exploit the students in 
otlier ways for special gain or advantage. If the schools would permit it, 
they would be the flnest captive audience for advertising and propaganda 
imaginable. 

High schools are asked to do many things in the name of goodwill 
and public relations. The principal must carefully weigh such requests to 
determine their true relationship to the educational program and the 

« lofonnal suney made by membas of a class in School Community Relations at Ohio 
State Uniiosjty 195S. See also; SEA Rcseanrh Bulletin Vol 37. So 2. p. 40, April 
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organization in a large school is the student council representation in the 
membership of West High PTA. Here, students, teachers, and parents 
work together for common goalsandobiecti\es. 

SehooUParent Organizations 

The PTA is the most universal parent-school organization, backed by a 
national organization with a membership of several million teachers and 
parents. Tliis organization has scx’cral definite advantages to be considaed 
bytheschool seeking to cnhanceitsschool'parcntrelationships: (1) Ithas 
a well-defined organizational pattern on the local, state, and national lev els. 
(2) Its policies are defined and provide a framework of operation that 
keeps the organization from wandering into spheres outside its established 
limits. (3) It provides means for cooperative efforts between schools 
working toward the same objectives. (4) It provides opportunities for 
leadership training for the officers and committee chairmen in local or- 
ganizations. (5) It has recognized strcngtli and influence in promoting 
positive action for the welfare and education of jouth. (6) Its operation 
is national in scope backed by a subsbnllal membership in every part of 
thecounti}'. 

Some school-parent groups, restive with the limitations imposed by 
the tenets of the PTA, have organized what have come to be Jmovvn as 
PTO— Parent Teacher Organization. In many situations, these organiza- 
tions arc quite effective and satisfactorj', but some well-intentioned or- 
ganizations of this kind, lacking the defined policies and guidelines of a 
more established association, have assumed prerogatives in areas of ad- 
ministration and school operation that embarrass the board of education, 
the principal, and the teachers. When any school-parent group becomes 
a threat to any s^ment of those working for the education and welfare of 
the students, it has lost its opportunity to be truly effective. 

Parent Advisory Groups 

Aside from the PTA, PTO, booster club, band mothers, music parents, 
and similar structured organizations found in high schools, another 
means for working with parents appears to be gaining favor— the parent 
advisory council. The function of this organization is to advise the princi- 
pal and the school staff. In one successhil operation of this nature, a six- 
year high school with about 1600 students, the advisory council consists 
of four sets of parents from grades seven through twelve, elected by each 
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grade parent group at the beginning of the school )car. In this instance, 
the princii)al and the deans imitc the parents of each grade level for sep 
aratc meetings as soon as school commences in the fall. Tlicse meetings 
serve to communicate with parents relative to school expectations, the 
social program of tlie school, guidance, and the many special problems at 
each grade level. Questions are invited and matters of interest are discussed 
informally. Parent committees arc established to assist staff and students 
with affairs such as the open-house, concerts, exhibits, and similar events. 
l£vx;ry effort is made to establish a spirit of cooperation and channels of 
communication. Upon occasion, study groups arc organized around prob- 
lems of concern to the parents and the school. 

In the instance described here, the principal meets with the ad- 
visory council four times during the school year. Each meeting has a pre- 
pared agenda. Topics for discussion usually come from the principal but 
may also originate witli members of the council. Botli the principal and 
the parents claim the meetings to be fruitful sources of interchanging 
ideas and promoting understandings. Tlic council understands that it is 
not a second board of education, and that its function is that of sharing 
ideas and giving assistance to the staff in meeting the operational problems 
of the school. On some matters of general school interest, such as the prom 
and Halloween, the parent advisory council join with Uie student council 
and the staff in the planning process. 

Open Houses, Bxhibits, Concerts, Demonstrations 
Affairs held in Uie high school to nhich parents and the public arc invited 
serve several purposes and objectives. One of these is the public relations 
function. Tlirough the media of the concert, demonstration, exhibition, 
and similar events, the public fc brought into close touch with the actual 
achievements of some phases of Uic instructional program. Students arc 
motivated to do their best for a public showing and incidentally become 
active partners with others in the school in efforts to build better school- 
community relations. Although the exploitation of students purely for 
the purposes of providing program and entertainment for the public is 
rightfully frowned upon, the potentials of properly conceived special 
events involving students and tlic public for building understandings and 
appreciations should not be overlooked. 

One of the most effective programs in this regard was an assembly 
program put on by the assembly training class, a special class for the gifted 
in English and dramatics, in which the problems of guidance and instruc- 
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tion were dramatically presented to the student body. The student coun- 
cil and the school leaders thought parents and the public should be invited 
to see it. As a result, the group nas asked to put on a “command per- 
formance” to which the public was iiu-ited. Every person in that audi- 
torium left vWth a much fuller undentanding and appreciation of the in- 
structional and guidance program in Uic high school. 

Public events in the high school should Iravc instruction and in- 
formation-giving goals as chief purposes. We need to use our imaginations 
as to how these events cati better communicate ideas about the school, 
wliat it is, what it docs, and bow it attempts to do it. Too many times, op- 
portunities to tell a story about the schools arc lost when they might well 
have been highlighted in a special event. 

Bulletins, Letters, Report Cards 

A good school<ommunity relations program takes advantage of every op- 
portunity and media of communication to keep the public informed. 
Prindpals with imagination are making increasing use of ready-made chan- 
nels of communication, such as the report card message. Here, several 
times each ) car, an opportunity is presented to send some graphic message 
into thehomcabout the school. It maybe on some program feature, home- 
work, school need, nav coune offering, or other information that wDl 
improve parent understanding. 

A personalized form letter is vei)’ effective. We recall a letter writ- 
ten by the principal to the parents of iuniors and seniors regarding prom 
activities, and another describing diangcs in the schedule to accommodate 
students desiring to take a more diversified program of studies. The letter 
should be well-wTittcn, short and to the point. Letter-wiiting is an art the 
principal can well afford to develop. Teachers, too, should be encouraged 
to use the written note or letter. Kczt to facc-to-face contact or the voice 
contact via the telephone, the written message is a most effective way of 
communication. 

Thcpotential of the school newspaper as a medium of communica- 
tion to parents should not be undercsb'mated. Studies have indicated that 
the high sdiool newspaper takes on considerable importance in the homes 
of students, particularly if the name of the student appears in print The 
well-conceivcd school-community relations program will make good use of 
all student publications. Feature stories, pictures, guest editorials, and 
special articles provide excellent media for telling the school’s stoi}’- Sooje 
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preplanning will assure programmed releases at regular intcnals througll- 
out the school year. 

Tlie yearbook is another student publication that should not be 
overlooked for public relations s'alucs. Although it has a limited audience 
and restricted possibilities for copy, the book represents the school. Better 
noycarbookatall than one/orwbreb everyone is apologetic. 

The Newsletter 

The newsletter, according to Burke, is a publication of two to hselvc 
pages, produced by liquid duplicator, mimeograph, multilitli, photo offset, 
or ordinary printing* It may be issued on fi>mc regular basis— monthly, at 
report card issuance, quarterly, and the like, or it may be issued irregularly 
as the need arises. For example, after considerable study, one high school 
recently found it advisable to change from a six-period day to an eight- 
period day, in order to pro\ide for more flexibility in meeting instmctional 
needs.® Tire school had been operating on a six-period day for more than 
twenty jears. Tliis was a change that needed to be explained to patrons. A 
neat, four-fold, mimeographed letter, describing the change and its impli- 
cations for improv’cd instructional opportunities for students, ivas pre- 
pared by the principal and sent toev’ery home. 

Some schools have adopted a plan of sending home a ne^vs letter 
svith each report card, in which various aspects of the school program are 
Outlined for parent consumption. The newsletter differs from ordinary 
printed material sent home with the report card in that it is personalized, 
bearing the name of the prindpal and directed to the parents. 

Other schools have adopted a standard letterhead format for all 
newsletters. Modem duplicating techniques allow a wide range of possi- 
bilities in layout and form. The message can be arranged in single or 
multiple columns and spaced effectively and attractively. Even the general 
newsletter can be personalized with a message from the principal set 
apart from otlicr content in the publication. The tone of the publication 
should be warm and outgoing, informal, professional, and positive. 

Conferences with Parents 

Many excellent opportunities for cementing good relations between the 
school and the community come through conferences with parents. In 
* Virginia M. Burle. Ncwsletta Writing and Publishing (New YoiV: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers Collerc, Columbia Unhcisity, 1958). 

^ Shorewood High Scho^.Shorewood, Wisconsin. 
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these face-to-face relationships, many understandings can be made clear 
tliat could not be accomplished by any other means. In such situations, the 
principal or the teacher must first be a good listener— let the parent tell his 
story. Parents should he made to feel that they arc invited rather than 
thwarted in seeding conferences on school matters. An effort should be 
made to try to see the situations from tlic parents’ points of view and to 
help the parent to see the situation from the school’s point of view. Many 
a troublesome situation tliat otherwise might grow into disproportionate 
significance and act as a barricrio a harmony of understanding can be 
talked out in a con feren ce. 

Another hpe of parent conference— the sludcnt-parcnt-teachcr 
conference as a supplement to rqx>rts on student acbics'cmcnt— is rapidly 
gaining favor in sccondar)* schools. In addition to the regular report cards, 
the homeroom teacher holds a scheduled ojnfcrencc once each semester 
with the student and parent relative to l!»c academic and school citizen- 
ship progress of tlie student. Tlie homeroom teacher gathers the general 
informatjon about the student— grades »n courses, special achievements, 
problems, general school citizenship, study habits, and the like— %'hich is 
shared and discussed at the conference. Here the home, the school, and 
the student are brought together for a more harmonious and cooperative 
relationship with respect to the student’s achic\-cmcnt and general wel- 
fare. 


WORKING WITH THE GENERAL PUBLIC 

Tlierc arc many publics in the community* that have little or no relation- 
ship to the schools. Yet these publics arc counted upon to support the 
school function by way of taxes, building programs, referendums, and the 
lilx. Many of tlicsc publics have only limited waj-s of learning about the 
schools. A good program of public relations will take this into account, 
and through the use of the press, the radio, and general bulletins delivered 
to each residence provide all citizens with essential information about the 
schools. 'This cannot be accomplbhcd by the secondary school alone, but 
the principal has a responsibility to work with the general public relations 
program for the school system in a manner that will make sure that the 
secondary school is included. 

Space does not permit a fall discussion of all the mechanics avail' 
able or the techniques for working with all of the publics in the com- 
munity. It seems reasonable, howexcr, that the secondary school in the 
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commuilit)- should tahe a significant rcsponsibilitj- in the general program 
of school-community relations by assistiirg in Opinion polls, interpreting 
education to the people, and generally demonstrating some of the values 
of good schools. Secondaiy school studoits are young adults. As such, they 
can do much to demonstrate good community citizenship in and out of 
school. 


WORKING WITH STUDENTS 

Students arc the basis of the secondary school and, as such, should assume 
definite responsibilities in the school-community relations program. Stu- 
dents are also a very important public to be considered in school-commu- 
nity relations. Assuming that this priority has been recognized and that in 
many ways the students represent the school in the community, it seems 
appropriate to consider the nature and amount of leadership that should 
beg/nen to stiulcnt participation in pablic rciations activities, and what 
students may do to assist in theprogram. 

Student Aetivillei and Community Relations 

ISvcjy student activity has public relations Implications. Somnvhcrc in 
the inscrv-icc training program for teachers this fact should be stressed. 
The principal must continually alert Iris staff to be aware of the impact of 
student affairs on the repubtion of the sclmol. Student loyalty to the 
scliool should be fostered and encouraged, but when this loyalty is carried 
to a point where students splash paint on the entrance of the ri\’al school 
prior to the big game some leadership should be exerted. Wien students 
on trips behave in a manner that brings discredit to the school; when stu- 
dents disregard tlic rights of others in parhiag about the school and litter 
the yards and streets; when students cause trouble for merchants or be- 
come nuisances in liangouts, these student activities take on a negative 
value as far as school-community relations arc concerned. 

Experience indicates tliat Icadciship tliat works through and with 
students helping tlicm to sec tlicir role in developing favorable relation- 
ships is most fruitful. For instance, the faculty sponsor working with tlic 
student council can do much to give leadership to the development of 
positive attitudes on the part of the student body toward fostering a 
favorable reputation for the school. Tltc principal can do niudi with some 
words of encouragement and recegnition of exemplaiy behavior on the 
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part of students and school groups. Students should fed that they are a 
part of the team in promoting goodwill for their school and they should 
take pride in upholding the good name of the institution of which they 
are an integral part. We know a coach who insists that the members of his 
team dress up and, as he puts it, “Look like mcjr, not slouches, when \vc 
go on trips representing this school.” Tliis coach docs not countenance 
malicious souvenir-gathering or other bchador that might undermine the 
reputation of his school. In all probability, the students under his guid- 
ance acquire an attitude ^■ery favorable to good public relations. As we 
have intimated here, it is a host of little things that students do or do not 
do that count in their participation in an ovcr-all program of public rela- 
tions. Schools are branded by the bchanors of their students and products. 

Student Community Service 

Student activities of various kinds, the things observed by the public about 
the who©}, have been ntenrioned briefly and the rchtion of such toschool- 
community relations cited. Hovve\cr, there is one area in working with 
students in public relations that should not go unnoticed— community 
service. Many excellent community service projects ha\e received their 
primary impetus from work carried on by secondary school students. It is 
not only the sen-ice projects that are carried on by students alone but the 
opportunities they provide for working with other elements in the com- 
munity on service efforts that makes such activities worthwhile from a 
public relations point of view. Each time the school identifies itself 
through tire students in some positive manner with elements of the com- 
munity, opportunities unfold for creating goodwill and understanding. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF SCHO O L>COMMU N ITY 
RELATIONS 

Schools generally have la^ed badly in developing sound pre^rams of 
public relations. Invariably, when school administrators are asked to list 
their most pressing current problems, public relations lands near the top, 
along with finance and improvement of instruction. In reality, all three are 
closely related. Finance and qualit>' of instruction are linked to the level of 
understanding and the values seen in education by the citizens. Although 
shortcomings in public relations efforts seeins to have been generally ad- 
mitted and recognized, far too few schools have attempted to do anything 
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There are no known gimmicks that alone spell success in the dev elopment 
of harmonious understandings and goodwill. Tlsis is not to say tliat tricks 
and ideas should not be used. To be effective such must be in the context 
of a welWefined program. In other nrirds, there is no such tiling as a 
single “cure-all” that will lift the public relations program by the boot- 
straps to a high level of effectiveness. \V'^erc this true many schoolmen 
would have seized upon it long ago. Only an orderly, wcll-conccivcd, and 
comprehensive program of school-community relations, one tliat inte- 
grates the tricks and the gimmicks with planned intelligent purposes, ob- 
jcctucs, and formulated goals of a comprehensive program of lifting levels 
of undastanding, winning support, and earning goodwill, can succeed. 

Continucus Effort 

Efforts in school-community relations arc never-ending. Kindred lists four 
reasons for school-community relations programs: interpretation, correc- 
tion, informaHon, and promotion.® These arc continuous reasons, since 
schools have a constant turnover of those directly connected with it— 
students and parents. 

The orientation of students and parents for the first year of hi^ 
school is an annual event on the public relations calendar. Each crop of 
graduates sees anoUiet group taking its place next >C3r. Each year finds 
new people in the community. Census tallies show that varying per- 
centages of students move in and out of the school district and in and out 
of attendance units within the district. 

There arc two kinds of mobflity; mobility through the program, 
and mobility of people in and out of the community'. Still another mo- 
bility factor, which is becoming of increasing concern to many secondary 
school administrators, is that of serving several communities in new 
secondary school complexes. In other words, the secondary school be- 
comes a community of communities and draws students from several 
neighboring natural communities. This has come about particularly in 
areas where small schools have been abandoned and new school districts 
established. Here wc have mobility across natural community lines, and 
this social phenomenon must be considered in the nc-x school public re- 
lations efforts. 

The reasons for a continuous program of public relations cited thus 
far arc rather obvious. Another reason, how ever, maybe less apparent— the 
•^lic Kindred, School Public Relations lEnglnood CIiSs. N J Prcntice Ha2. InC., 
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changing climate of opinion locally and lutionally regarding education. 
Tiic publication of a book, the w-orkof a zealot witli an idea of how educa- 
tion should be accomplished, or the scientific achievements of other na- 
tions can and docs influence the thinlciiigof many people witli respect to 
the kind and quality of instruction desired in the secondary school. It is 
not enough for the principal to shake off indictments of secondary educa- 
tion by the simple statement, "It may be true in some high schools, but 
not in ours.” Tliis feeling must be shared by the constituents and tliis can 
be accomplished ordy through a continuous effort of keeping the people 
informed as to what the school is, what it does, how it does it, and what it 
needs to do it 


A SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS CHECKLIST 

A very fine checklist on schooJ-conMnunity relations has been developed 
by the American Association of School Administrators.^ Tlie authors have 
adapted it to St the concerns of the secondary school as follows: 

Do}'ou. . . . 

See public relations as a two-way prwess — as a coopcralis'c search 
for mutual understanding and cffccthc teamwork between com- 
munity and school? 

Try to establish favorable attitudesas well as opinions, and take into 
account the influence of both emotions and intelligence? 

Keep in mind that there arc many publics to be scr\’cd? 

. — Know and sene Uie interests of sarious publics in the community? 

I Cheek the honesty and accuracy of interpretations of the infonna- 
tion wliich goes out about the high school? 

Emphasize the positive approach in public relations? 

— , - Present your ideas in simple, understandable, and accurate form? 

Have a friendly school in which the public regularly finds cordial 

welcome? 

Maintain working conditions and relationships that attract and 

hold competent school employees? 

. Take into account the factors of mobility in student and parent 
populations in the public relations prograni? 
r ABC's of Sciiool Public Relations (Washington, D.C.: Amnican Association of 
School Administrators, 1959). 
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Pro%idc adequate leadership to student efforts in school<ommunity 

felations efforts? 

Encourage and work cffcctt\xly with parents and parent groups in 

jour school? 

— Keep the public well informed through bulletins, newsletters, and 
reports? 

— Help students to understand and contribute positiscly to commu* 
nitj'-school relations? 

Nfanage the business ofEcc of the high school in a way that com- 
mands respect and good will? 

Counter] ttach with factual data and csidencc wlicn high school is 

unjustly attached? 

■ Work closely with parents — P.T.A., advisory groups, parent con- 
ferences? 

Call to the attention of the central administration weaknesses in 

management that are known to liavc damaged or hindered school- 
commuiuly relations? 

— Encourage cmplojccs to take an actiic part in community affaire? 
Stress the importance of every member of the sbff in the public 
relations actisiticsof the school? 

■ ■- Hasc an effective training program of inscrsicc training in school- 

community relations for all school employees? 

— Have a policy of honesty, courtesy, and forthrightness in dealing 
with cmplo)'cc$, the press, and the public? 

Believe tiiat people can and will help to plan and support gpod 

schools when llicy understand the essential needs? 

Practice democracy in the exercise of your leadership functions? 

Interpret education asan investment in people? 

Look upon school buildings and sites as expressions of educational 

functioru and purposes? 

— Listen to complaints carefully, investigate the facts objectively, and 
seek to use them constractivciy? 

— — Assist in planning new buddings and manage the school plant in 
such a manner as to create public confidence and good w ill? 
Organize and plan routines to avoid misunderstandings, confusions, 
delays? 

Make effective use of avaflabfc technical assistance from sU5 mem- 

bers, U)Tnen in the community, and special consultants? 
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Engage rc^larly in inscmcc activih’cs to impro\c jour skills in 

public relations? 

Afen't community rccogm'tion because of your professional compe- 
tence? 

— — Participate actively yourself as a member of key local, state, and 
national organizationsinj-ourficld of professional interest? 

Recognize tlic public relations values of professional educational 

organizations? 

Systcmati&illy appraise your public relations efforts and effective- 
ness? 

— — Weigh your actions as to tlic positise or negatise effects on public 
relations? 

— ■ Trj' to dctcnninc what might be ncsvsworthy about your operations 
activities? 

— — Avoid playing any ftivoritcs in purchasing or other business trans- 
actions? 

— ' Work for general high morale in j-our department and jour depart- 
mcnt’srclation to other departments or segments within the school 
system? 

...i.i I Try to be sensitive about the public relations effect of your actions 
. and activities? 

See pu blic rela Hons as a dcBiule past of your responst bill ties? 

I Try to bca good listener? 

Recognize good human rebtions as a bulvvaik of morale? 

Try to explain things that might be difficult to understand? 

. Have patience with those disturbed or disgruntled about some- 
thing? 


CONCLUSION 

Cominunitj' relations, school-community relations, and public relations 
have been used mtcrcliangcably throughout this chapter to indicate the 
harmony of understanding that exists between the high school and the 
publics it serves- There must be communication and an interchange of 
ideas and infomiation in a manner that will dev clop understandings as to 
what the school is, what it does, how it does it, and what it needs to do the 
job. 

The school deals with various publics, internal and external— stu- 
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dents, staff, parents, nonparcnls, d\ic groups, service groups, and other 
community publics. TTie chief rcsponsibilit)' for organizing and nurturing 
the school-community relations program Hes with the principal. He must 
have the proper attitude toward public reblions, knowledge of what con- 
stitutes an effective program, skills in public relations techniques, and a 
scholarly ahilit)' to know and airalyzc titc community he serves. The prin- 
cipal sets the tone for the entire effort of the school in public relations. 

Since the public identifies the teacher with the school, he is a very 
important contributor to school-community rclah'ons. Teachers become 
a part of the community and have opportunities for many face-to-face 
contacts through which they can interpret education and the local sec- 
ondary school contributions. Students, likewise, play an important role in 
the public relations efforts. Leadership should ^ provided to assist stu- 
dents in developing a good reputation for the school and in establishing 
goodwill. 

Good communication— two-way communication— is essential in 
the development of understandings. Conferences, bulletins, news letters, 
PTA organizations, the use of mass media, and other techniques are good 
practices utilized by many schools. 

Finally, good school-community relations are important, particu- 
larly in view of the competition schools face tt^lh reference to engineering 
consent, broadening understandings, and creating goodwill. Full coopera- 
tion and wide involvement arc essential. School-community relations is 
not a bag of tricks or gimmicks; it is program of continuous effort, intelli- 
gent planning, teamwork, and shared responsibility with wide involve- 
ment of everyone concerned. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1. List and discuss the criteria by which you would judge a good school- 
community relations program. 

2 . Write a news story about a current educational event 

3. As a principal, write a letter to parents announcing a significant cur- 
riculum cliangc in the secondary school program. 

4. Cite illustrations of how students may assist in fostering goodwill and 
improved school-community relations. 

5. Discuss the problems of working with pjarents in efforts to improve 
goodwill and better understandings about the schools and educatioa. 
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6. Discuss tlic rclab'vc merits and values of open houses, demonstrations, 
exhibits, and other publicschooIe\'ents for public relations. 

7. Mahea list of the publics that must be sen-cd by a secondary school of 
your acquaintance. 
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chapter 10 


UNIQUE TASKS OF 

THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Any consideration of secondary saiooL administration ^\’0uld indad 
be remiss if it failed to take into account Uic junior high school. In a period 
of fifty jears, unique school proiisions for early teenagers has become an 
accepted realitj'. As indicated by the name, this school has been positively 
identified with secondar)- rather than with elementary education. 

Tire contents of this >X)lumc are generally reles-ant to both junior 
and senior higli school administration. Nevertheless, modem develop- 
ments point to the need for some special attention to the concept of the 
junior high school. This chapter presents a brief o\ cr-all vicsv of the dm el- 
opment of the transition scliool between the elementary and senior h^n 
school, and a concise treatment of the concepts underlying the junior high 
school, program and curriculum cmpliasb, the unique rebtionship of this 
special emphasis to the school organization, and some special administra- 
tive concerns of the junior high school. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Tlic eight-grade clcmcntat)- school is t)-pically American, and little is 
known of the exact reasons for this form of organization, it developed m 
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the early rSoo’s, when American educators were studying Prussian educa- 
tion. It can be confectured that it was an attempt to combine the grund- 
schule (grades one through four) and the niitteJ-schule (grades five 
through eight). Most European sdiool s)'stcms provide a break in the 
school organization, which comes around the child’s tenth to hvelfth 
birthday. In Denmark, the Grundskole ends with tlic fourth grade or age 
eleven; in France, tlie primary school for all takes the child through the 
fifth grade or through age eleven; in England, Jolmny starts to school at 
five years of age and the junior school takes him through the first six grades 
and up to age cicsen. Tims, there is a relationship between school organi- 
zational patterns and tlie age of the child, with fheshift coming at approxi- 
mately the onset of adolescence. 

Tlie early development of our elementary schools was not without 
variety. In Uie South, there were seven-year elementary schools; in New 
England, a nine-year elementary school; and in the rest of the country, an 
cight-j'car school. 

Similarly, our secondary school pattern is typically American, be- 
ginning with the first four-year secondary school, the English High School, 
in Boston, in 182].Tlicsc schools were the genesis of what has come to be 
known conr-cntionallyas the 8-4 plan in American education. 

Shortcomings of the 6'4 Plan 

Tlic 8-4 plan had achieved general acceptance in this countty by 1900, 
except in the South and a few communities in New England, but already 
critics had bc^un to point out tlic shortcoming of the plan. Undoubtedly, 
part of the aiticism came about as the result of fundamental oversights 
by the original planners, as pointed out by Gruhn and Douglas: 

First, there is no evidence that the eight-year elementary school and 
the four-year high school were influent in their origin and early de- 
velopment by any recognition of the nature of tlic phjsical, social, and 
psychological development of children. Second, the elementary and 
the secondary schools began as twt) entirely separate institutions; fur- 
thermore, throughout much of their early history there was little or 
no attempt to bring about satisfactory articulation between them.* 

Earliest criticisms came from representatives of colleges and uni- 
versities, who were quickly joined by leaders in elementary and secondary 

1 William T. Gruhn and Karl R. Douglas, The Afodera /unfor fiigh School {New 
Vork: Tlie Ronald Fres^ 1954) , p. 6. 
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cducalion in investigalions designed to improve the educational program 
below the college level. Tlie period 1590 to 1910 provided a senes ot 
studies, conferences, and es cnls that brought on the rcorganizabon moie- 
mciit in upper elementary and secondary education, out of which dmel- 
oped the junior high school. Charles W. Eliot of Harvard University rs 
credited with being among Uie fint to call attention to some of the edU' 
cator’s concerns about the M plan by pointing out tlie fact that t c p an 
made for late entrance into collcgc-agc 19 in 1885-1856. Eliot, m bis 
lectures to educators, proposed to shorten the period of elementary an 
secondary education. 


CoMiimxE OF TcaS. In 1892, tlie National Education Association ap- 
pointed a Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies. Prcsiden 
Eliot ser^'ed as chairman of the high school and college teacher poup, 
which studied each major subject taught, "tlic proper limits of its subjKt, 
the best methods of instruction, the most desirable allotment of tinie for 
the subject, and the best meAods for testing the pupils’ attainmen 
therein.”* Although unintentionally, at least in the beginning, the 
mittce soon found itself looking at the organization of the entire schoo 


s)-stera. 

Among thcConunitlce’s recommendations were the following: 


1. Some material from such subjects as English, arithmetic, rutu 
histor)', and geography be iotr^uced as early as the primary grades. 

2. Wcllorganizcd instruction in Latin be introduced at least a >631 
earlier than vsas the custom. 

3. GcnnanandFrcnchbcoficrcdasclcctivcsattheageof ten. 

4. Systematic instruction in concrete or experimental geometry begin 
attire age of ten. 

5. Elementary subjects and elementary methods be abandoned earlier. 

6. Secondary-school period be made to begin two years earlier, leasing 
six rather than ci^t years for elementary school. 


The Report of the Committee of Ten has not only been recognize 
as one of the great documents in the history of American education, but 
has had a profound influence on subsequent reforms and reorganizaboos 
of second^ education. Es'cn though the proposals of the group were not 
immediately adopted, twenty yean later they were reflected in the eaiiy 
programs of junior high schools. 

2 National Education Association. Rqxut of the Committee of Ten on Secoadiif 
School Studies (New York: Amencan Book Company, 1894), pp. 3-7. 
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COMMITTCE OF FrFTEE.v. In 1S93, before tjic Keport oi the Commillcc 
of Ten was formalized, the Dqurtment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education /Association appointed a Committee of Fifteen to in- 
vestigate tlieorganization of school sj-stems, the coordination of studies in 
the primary and secondary schools, and the training of teachers. 'Hie 
work of this committee was directly related to the reorganization of clc- 
mentaiy and secondar)* education. Altliough the Conmn’tfec of Fifteen 
opposed any change from the 8-4 plan, it laid strong emphasis on belter 
articulation bchvccii the elementary and secondary schools and the earlier 
introduction of some subject matter to case the transition between ele- 
mentary and secondary school. It is interesting to note that these two 
rcconrmendations pointed directly to the basic junior high school philos- 
ophy to come just a few years later. 

Co.MMinxE ON Couxer Enttckscx. In 1S95, another committee of the 
Departments of Secondary Education and Iliglicr Education of tlic Na- 
tional Education Association considered the question of better under- 
standings bctu'ccn the liigh scliools and iJic universities vvitli respect to 
entrance requirements. /Again, as with the Committee of Ten, this group 
looked at education m its entirety and in its report, in 1S99, recommended 
a suc-)'car high school program— the S6 plan. 

In contrast uith ptes tous committees, l)ic Committee on College 
Entrance Kcquircmcnls presented a definite plan. Also, it presented some 
definite reasons for introducing subject iruttcr earlier. /Among these were 
the following: 

1. Introduction of subject matter should be related to child dciclop- 
mciit. 

2. Tlic transition from clcincnUiy to high school should !« more 
gradual. 

3. n»e 6-6 plan would scr\c to encourage greater retention of pupils 
ill die upper grades.* 

Arguments for the 6-6 Plan 

Other significant dcirlopmcnls tow’axd reorganization of secondary edu- 
cation came with the appointment of a standing committee on equal 
dhision of time Ixtwccn clancntaiy and secondary education in 1905 by 
(he Department of Sccoiidafy Educatiori and the work of the National 

•National DJiicalion .Aiwcutwn, Report of the Giniaultce wi O/tVje tnltattce 
(Wadiingtou, D.C.inie.AiMKUtwni, I!>'J9). 
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Educatioa Association standing committee on Economy of Time in Edu- 
cation. 

Significant among the teasons set forth by the latter committee 
favoring the 6-6 plan were: 

1. Pupils could be taught by tcadicis especially trained in the various 
subject fields. 

2. Dcjartmentalizcd instruction would give seventh and eighth grade 
pupils contact with several teacher personalities. 

3. The 6-6 plan would male laboratories avaibblc so tlrat science 
could be introduced earlier. 

4. Manual training shops would be made more readily available to 
upper-grade pupils. 

5. Modcmlanguagcscouldbcbcguncarlicr. 

6. The transition from elementary to secondary school would be less 
abmpt. 

7. More pupils would likely go ori into the ninth grade. 

8. The cqu^ divisions would male the schools more like the Euro- 
pean schools. 

9. The stx-)ear secondary school would give the pupil more time to 
prepare for college. 

10. Tlic expansion of the high school program to six )eats would allow 
the in trod uction of some new courses. 

U. The 6-6 plan would permit certain economics of time. 

1 2. The 6-6 plan would allow for more ficxibiUty. 

13. The plan would more nearly meet the educational needs of youth 
in relation to their developmental patterns— -socially, ph)'sically» 
emotionally, and academically. 

14. Better provisions would be available for exploration experiences to 
meet individual needs and interests. 

1 j. Better individualization of instruction would be made available. 

16. Better articulation between elementary and secondary education 
would be made possible. 

Early Departures from the 8-4 Plan 


In the preceding pages we hate seen the bases and gradual dcs elopment 
of a rationale for reorganization of secondaiy education. Implementation 
of the ideas on reorganization mosed slowly. In 191 1, Bunker replied that 
a suncy of 669 cities resealed that only 24 had introduced any departure 
from the traditional 84 plan.* 


School Sjstcm. United States 

of plication, BuHctm No. 8 {Washington. D.C.: Govemment Printing Office, 1916). 
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Table 5. Per cent of sccontlary school cnrolhncnts in \’arious types of school 
organization plans 


Year 

Regular 
(four years) 

Junioi High 
(three }cars) and 
Senior High 
(three years) 

Junior- 
Senior High 
(six years) 

Total 

1920 

83.4% 

2.8% 

15.8% 

100% 


50.9 


1S.S 

100 

1958 

43.5 

32.1 

24.4 

100 

1946 

38.5 

55.4 

26.1 


1952 

25.2 

59.7 

55.1 


Source: United States Office of Edocation. funior ll:gh School Facts — A Graphic 


Aixahiis (Washington, D.C.: Goscnimcnt Printing Office, 1955). 


ante, differentiation, integration, socialization, articulation, and providing 
a climate of learning and experiences for the early adolescent learner. Evcii 
those nho claim that there b little justification for the junior high school 
functionally and psj'chologically admit that the problem of dcscloping a 
satbfactor)- curriculum for early adolescence remains. Any school organj- 
zation should encompass the general functions and purposes ascribed to 
the junior high school as a matter of good education. However, if there 
b a uniqueness about education at the early adolescent level, which there 
apparently b, it lies in the provision of an adminbtrativcly convenient 
organization in and through which tljc curriculum problems can be 
brought into sharp focus and dealt with in a manner that best meets the 
needs of youth. 

'TTie arguments for and against the various forms of reorganization 
of secondary education arc left to the reader. The plans of widest accept- 
ance appear to be the 6^, the 6-5'?, and the plans. Such factors as 
local conditions, size of school population, housing requirements, eco- 
nomics, staffing problems, specialized community need, and the educa- 
tional philosophy of the locale seem to us to be the chief determinants of 
the organization pattern for secondary schools. All things being equal, 
very serious consideration should be given to the 6^ plan of or^nizabon- 
However, local conditions, particularly in large cities, often favor the 6-5-5 
plan. Regardless of plan or organization, the significant phases of child 
development and the educational provisions attendant thereto, particu- 
larly articulation, must be provided for in an effective program of instruc- 
tion. 
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BAStC CONCEPTS 


Preceding cliapters in this \-oIume make insistent demands for quaHt\' in 
secondary education. Quality has been defined as excellence in the school 
program, characterized by a curriculum that makes possible, and leaching 
and guidance that make real, lire promise of educational opportunit)' for 
each pupil. Tlie junior high school or the beginning phases of secondarj’ 
education take on tremendous importance in setting the pace and pro- 
viding a climate that will nurture high quality educational experiences 
throughout tlic secondary school program. 

Considerations leading to a recognized need for reorganization of 
Secondary education eventually led to the developmait of basic concepts 
for the junior high school. The traditional M plan proved to be inade- 
quate in ses’cral details, and some other plan or oiganization was obviously 
necessary to provide more effective and efficient educational experiences 
and instruction on the early adolescent level. It must be assumed, then, 
that some basic concepts, agreed upon and implemented in educational 
practice, undergird the provisions for 'lan'tox Jn’gh schools. We sIjjU ex-am- 
ine a few of die most important concepts here, recognizing that there arc 
otiicr general educational concepts applicable to Uie over-all tasks of pro- 
viding effective instruction to youth at all levels and under all organiza- 
tional patterns. 

Flexibility 

A basic concept in the realistic junior high school oragnization is that it 
provides a flcxibiiity for the educational program not nonnally found in 
the traditional S-f organizaUon. Tlic developing of a satisfactory curricu- 
lum, providing for individual differences, guidance, and exploration, along 
witli meeting the needs of early adolescence, integration, and articulation 
demand a degree of flcxibilit)- not usually found in the tndib'onal clancn- 
taryorliigh school. 

Flexibility poses some interesting problems in practice. Too many 
junior high schools are merely downward extensions of the senior high 
school or, in other instances, upward extensions of the clcmcntarv- sdiool. 
Eitlicr ease defeats the flexibility necessary for a good junior high school 
program. In other instances, the junior high school imitates the senior 
high school to such an extent that it loses sight of its original purposes and 
objectives. Likewise, in some schools operating on the 6-6 plan, the junior 
high school is totally dominated b>* the opcratioiul patterns geared to the 
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senior or upper three grades of the liigli school, 'llicsc pitfalls must he 
avoided and the junior high recognized for its uniqueness if flexibility is to 
bcsustainedandimplemcntcd. 

Tlicrc is coinincing evidence that education in the future will be 
different. Many interesting efforts and developments form the bases for 
change. Earlier introduction of foreign language instruction, new con- 
cepts of use of time, new uses of technological aids to teaching, the uses of 
instructional resources, including teachers, increased emphasis on science 
and mathematics instruction, and a new look at instruction in the humane 
tics are but a few of the innov'ations that appear to have lasting value and 
that require flexibilitj’ in thought and deed. 

Continuity 

Scenarists have a penchant for continuity, the scenes must hang together 
to make an unbroken, coherent whole. Each scene must have internal and 
external continuitj’, coherence within the scene itself and coherence of 
the scene with what came before and what comes after. In education, we 
are striving for much the same thing. An educational organization should 
provide as nearly as possible a smooth ramp of experiences, geared to the 
needs of youth and the goals and purposes of education at all age levels. 
Any sharp breaks create problems of transition, lime lags, problems m 
articulation, instruction, that is out of sjTJchronization with the imperative 
needs of youth at various stages of development, and other hurdles that 
impede progress and stand in the way of quality education. 

Tire junior high school, as an organizational innovation, properly 
conceived, was originated to improv'c continuity both in the educational 
program and in ib relaledness to the growth and development patterns 
of youth. It is a means of providing, through organizational structure 
opportunities, programs that will assist youth in making a satisfactory 
adjustment to adolescence and to developmental objectives with a ma-xi- 
mum of effectiveness and a minimum of frustration. It is necessary’, then, 
to consider the junior high sdiool program with relation to what comes 
before it and what comes after it. 

Internal continuity in a junior high school program is quite another 
matter. Many schools, unhappy with structuring students into cur- 
riculum patterns, have through guidance assisted students to develop pro* 
grams with a high degree of individuality in terms of a variety of goals and 
interests. This is an ideal situation, except that more than usual care must 
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be taken to provide continuity intemally in the junior high scliool pro- 
gram and externally with what thestudentmay want and what is a\-anabtc 
to him in tlie senior high school curriculum. Some of these innovations 
must assume some flexibility on the senior high school level to be fully 
successful. For example, in the Pascack Valley Regional High School, 
Hilbdale, New Jersey, secondary education is not divided into course pat- 
terns such as academic, business, or general curriculum. Instead, each 
student is expected to develop a program of studies that relates to his 
abilities, interests, and life workplans. 

Continuity for its own sake may easily be a deterrent to the best 
program for the indivadual student Schedules, timetables, loads, patterns, 
and the like, found in some schools, tend to build hurdles rather than 
remove such for fluid program building. Students arc occasionally “blocked 
out” of courses in Ibcir well-pbnncd sequences simply because tlicy can- 
not get tliem into their schedules; the excuse being, “Your course request 
just does not fit our planned and necessary continuum of subject offer- 
ings.” Some of Uus is bound to happen in even the best-run high schools, 
but much more imagination might be exercised in this regard than has 
been demonstrated hcrctofor& 

Peer Culture Intanslfleation 

rVs far back as biblical times man lias recognized the concept of change and 
Uic “turning point” that conics at adolescence. Psychologists and phpl* 
ologists hai'e supplied us with evidence of the nature of this change. 
Sociologists have described the cultural changes that take place at the 
junior high school age. This growth process is continuous, but there arc 
certain modal points readily recognizable. 

A basic concept in any consideration of Uic junior high school is 
the recognition of the intensification of peer culture at adolescence. Tlic 
appreciation and understanding of its many manifestations arc enhanced 
by the several risuinds of Uie imperative needs of youth, including i lavig- 
hurst’s Developmental Tasks of Adolccaicc. TIicsc are as follows: 

1 . Achieving nevvand more mature relations with age mates. 

2. Achieving a masculine or feminine social role. 

3. Actcpti}}S pJj^^iqoeaiid using Uic bod/ cilcctivcl/. 

i. Acliicvingeniotionalindepcndcnccof parents and other adults. 

5. Achievingassurance of economic tndqicndcncc. 

(). Selecting and preparing for an occupation. 

7. Preparing for marria^ and family hfc. 
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8. Dc\ eloping intellectual $U1U and concepts necessary for erne com- 

pctcnce. _ . 5 

9. Acquiring a set of values and an ethical sy stem as a guide to li\ mg. 

Three major concepts haw been highlighted here that have special 
relc\'ancc to the administration of Uie junior high school: flexibility, con- 
tinuitj’, and intensification of peer culture. Obviously, there are other 
basic concepts that apply to the junior high school and to education in 
general. Tlie major functions of the junior high school described earlier 
arc actually sjTnbols of basic concepts. Tire purpose of this brief treatment 
of concepts has been to emphasize the unique aspects of tire junior high 
school, its functions, its importance in meeting the needs of youth at a 
particular age le\’cl, its relationship to what comes before and after, and 
some of its implications for the over-all instructional program. 


PROBLEMS OF CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 

One approach to the consideration of the problems of curriculum and 
instruction in the junior high school is through a review of the principles 
upon which the school was originated. Briefly, something had to be done 
to remedy tlic “drop-out” situation in the sesentli and eighth grades. 
Children needed more assistance in making the transition between ele- 
mentary and high school (articulations). A better planned program of 
instruction appeared necessary to assist the child in obtaining more mean- 
ing out of subject matter and in utilizing these learnings in the develoi^ 
ment of his own personality (integration). Tlie child needed more expen- 
enccs that would be helpful to him in the selection of future courses and 
to get along in high school (exploration). The student needed assistance 
and counsel in the selection of courses and electives as well as in the selw^- 
tion of a possible vocational pursuit (guidance). Students at the critical 
early stages of adolescence needed experience and assistance in making 
adjustments to social situations and in establishing value patterns and 
ethics (socialization). Lastly, a suitable program was needed to provide 
for tlic individual diScrcnccs among students. 

Tliese principles, translated into performance, became the con- 
ventional functions of the junior high school, the elements to be imple- 
mented through curriculum and instruction. The holding power of the 
school, an early concern of the junior high school mo%emcnt, has in the 

5 Robert ]. Ha\ighunt, Human Devefopmeat and Education (New Yort: Longmao^, 
Green & Company, 1953),pp. Zandlll. 
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main been erased by compulsory education laws. Tlie day is long past, 
too, when the junior high school is considered to be Ute terminal educa- 
tional experience for a large segment of youth. A brief but comprehensive 
view of the e\olution of the junior liigh program is found in CJiapter I of 
Gertrude Noar’s The Junioi High School Today and Tomorrow.® Tliis 
work indicates some of the changes that ha\e taken place and projects 
possibilities for the future. Although written prior to the current emphasis 
on and pressure for a more rigorous instructional program all through 
school, many of Miss Noar’s suggestions deser\-c attention in planning 
for today’s curriculum and instruction in the junior high school. Upon 
careful assessment, most authorities appear to agree that the school’s 
program of instruction should implement the functions of integration, 
exploration, guidance, differentiation, socialization, and articulation. 

Staff Potential 

To accomplish the purposes and objeeb'x-es, Uie junior high school requires 
a staff of exceedingly high potential. Beginning with the principal, the 
personnel must have a tliorough understanding and appreciation of the 
school’s program, purposes, ob)Ccli>-es, and philosophy. Studcnt-ccntcrcd 
instruction takes on a very special meaning in the )-ear$ of transib'on from 
cliildhood to young aduUliood. The teacher must not only understand 
tliis but feel comfortable in woib'ng with it in the learning situation. 
Pracritioncre have often commented Uial they get their best junior high 
school teachers out of an elementary teaching experience in tiic self- 
contained classroom rather (Iran from (he high schools. \Vliy? Perhaps 
it is because the high school teacher, on the average, is apt to be more 
inclined to subject spcdalization and accustomed to a more mature and 
sophisticated student. lie is less experienced with the “block of time,” 
“core,” or “multiple jxriod," which is usually a part of the junior high 
program. In addition, he has dc\cIo|)cd certain expectations of students 
somewhat bejond the junior high school lc\-cl, and he has not dc^■dopcd 
or experienced the inclusive guidance approach so necessary in tlic junior 
high school. It would be an obvious error to generalize tliat high school 
tcaclicrs do not make good junior high school instructors. On the con- 
trat)', many of them do very well in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 
Tlic point is that the junior high school teacher has to have a combination 
of the finest attributes we liavc generally accorded to excellent clcmcntaiy 
« Ejislc»oodClulj..N.I.: rrc3JtK:cIlaU, Inc, 1955. 
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instiuctois along nilh thoss of the subicct specialist senior high school 
teachers. 

If curriculum clunge and improvement of instruction are to oarux 
at all, they must take place in the classroom. Small clas^, coopeiatn-ely 
conceived curriculum guides, excellent instructional equipment, and svell- 
o^anixed dafly schedules are indeed helpful. Howes er, an unimagina^e 
teacher wedd^ to formal lecture-study*r<xitalion routines, with the best 
of instructional aids, equipment, and conditions, has \-ery limited posn* 
bilities for makingany contribution to change and improvement of instiu^ 
tion. Such trarhen merely use the modern com'cniences to accomplh 
more easily the same job. It is the attitude of the teacher toward the tasks 
of instruction, the interest in boj-s and the willingness to experimen^ 

the disposition to esaluate constantly, the desire to contribute speaal 
talents and abilities, the desire to be a constructive member of the instiu^ 
tional team, and the wish to improve constantly that count in the school s 
e ffo rts to change and impros e the curriculum and instruction. 

Role of the Teacher 

Obriously, the role of the teacher in the modem junior high school b 
tremendously important But bow does the teacher assume this role? 
Where does the teacher start to become the effective staff mcm^? ^ 
u$ assume that the teacher has the proper attitudes, good trami n g # the 
courage to try new things, ima^nadon, and the desire to be effecbs'C as 
an instructor of )-outh. 

One answer would b^ with bovs and girls, the membee or 

}-our class." The authorities agree that teachers must begin with ch3d 
studj’.^ The teacher must learn all she can about the individuals in her 
group — their likes and dislikes, differences and similarities, their interests, 
thor frustrations, their amusements, their home lives, their aspiraboas, 
and any offier information that will help to understand them better. 

There arc at least three good reasons for beginning with the stud) 
of children: to ^in rapport, to understand their individual needs, differ- 
ences, and potentials; and to acquire abasis for empathy. The teacher who 
has ^ined rapport with a group, who has come to understand each chuo 
with some degree of thoroughness, and who can ima^'ne himself in the 

r See, fci eoaple. Darnel Prescott. H efpfag Tcachen Undenisud CbSdia ( 
isgt0a.D.C.: AmencsnCocncilcaEdacatioa, 1945 ); aadCertrode Near, 

High School Today and Tcai crro w (Ec|^TOlCli2i,N.J.: Pranke'Hil,Ioe.» 
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child’s situation has come a long way In establishing himself as a guide 
and teacher. A primary role of the junior high teacher, then, is that he be 
a student of human nature and development, particularly of the adoles* 
cent. 

Role Specialization. There is developing gradually an increased use 
of specialized talent on the junior high school staff. Special service staff 
personnel are required for guidance, home visitations, ps)-cholog{cal 
assistance, health services, activity coordination, and other program re- 
quirements in the modern junior high school. 

Opportuniries for specialized talcrit in many phases of the in- 
structional program are equally obvious. Increased use of the new instruc- 
tional aids, such as closed-circuit television, call for personnel trained in 
mass presentation. Study laboratories call for people skilled in tlic tech- 
niques and use of recording, taping viewing, listening, self-testing and 
other devices that will eventually become a part of every good school. 
Needs for skilled and inspiring teachers of art, music, dramatics, and other 
special interest and activity areas will also call for staff role spccializab'on. 

Motivators. Weareconstanllyleamingmoieand more about learning. 
Tlie chances are good that we will continue to discover new things about 
the process of perceiving more iutensiv-ely and extensively.* The heart of 
education is learning, and the teacher's role is to stimulate, to encourage, 
and to make that learning possible. 

Tlie most important essential for learning is motivation. As a 
motivator, the teacher must assume the role of marshaling and arranging 
conditions for effective learning. Tyler lists the following nine conditions 
under which effective learning takes place: 

1. Motivation. 

2. Dissatisfaction on the part of the learner with previous ways of 
reacting. 

3. Guidance of leamer’sefforts. 

-f. Adequate and appropriate instructional materials. 

5. Time. 

6. Satisfyinge-xpericnccs. 

7. Practice and drill. 

8. Establishing new objective^ goal^ and purposes. 

9. Evaluation — judging one’sown performance. 

* See Association for Supervision and Ciuriculum Development, Learning .\fare About 
Learning (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1939). 
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10. Emplojing the Endings of evalaalion for improsfng succeeding 
performances.® 

Resootce Ma-vagos. TcnchcK me managers of all resources thaf 

on learning. Tire teacher’s job is not only a matter of acquiring rcsourM 

but of effectively managing Ihcresoutccs at hand. The ™“S'“ ' 

enlists the assistance of the students in piovading 

overlook the many community resources for “"'=’"''5 

role of management includes three kinds of resources: human, material, 

and time, each of utmost importance to effective learmng. 

GmD.ASCx Role. Every teacher has a certain responsibility for 
This is particularly true at the junjor high school les el, where stu 
exploring widely in preparaHon for many xital decisions. 
something that can be relegated to the last ten mmutes of the ), 
scheduled sessions with the guidance counselor, or to the 
period. Every teacher contact should provide information and data 
studentscanuseinmakingstralcgjcchoices. , 

It is not necessary for every teacher to attain the cxcellcnc 
guidance counselor, but all teachers should be so guidance oriented « 
work effectively with guidance specialists in tire o\ cr-all guidance progra 
for junior high school jouth. 

Teamworkers. The nature of the junior high school experience, 
partly that of the self-contained classroom and partly that of differentia 
departmentalization, places a unique responsibility upon teachers 
teamwork, staffings, committee work, conferences, and other aspec 
staff cooperation. , 

Junior high school teachers must work with and contribute to 
professional understandings of teachers in the elementary and the 
high school disisions. This teamwork is, of course, a mutually s r ^ 
responsibility of teachers on all levels. However, the junior 
teacher b in a pi\otal position as i^ards articulation, guidance, and 
entiation functions, all so doscly related to the adjustment requiremen 
of tlic early adolescenL 


Other Considerotions 

The role of the teacher has been brieSy touched ujmh here with particular 
reference to the unique functions of the junior high school. Being a 

• Ralph W. Tjlcr, “Conditions for ESccthe Learning," NEA Journal, Augiut 19? » 
p.47. 
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dent of child development, a moth-atoiof learning, a guide and counselor, 
a manager of resources, and a sblled professional teamworkcr are aspects 
of the teacher’s role tliat are valued at all lc\cls of instruction, but they 
arc particularly pertinent to the junior high sclmoj staff member. 

Perhaps tliere is no such thing as a typical junior high school staff, 
but obsen’ations indicate some commonalities, such as approximately 
even distribution of men and women on the staff, a high per cent of 
axperienced, mature teachers, a majonty or near majority of manied staff 
members with children of their own, teachers with four or more years of 
professional training, and teachers with a high interest in professional and 
community affairs and organizations. 

Plato defined teachers as torchbearers— “Tliose having torches will 
pass them on to others.” Others have called teachers artists, conscious of 
their purposes, aware of the conditions with which tlicy work, able with 
creative ingeniuty to work in many ways to stimulate students and guide 
them on to their destinies. 

Tbcte are many good indications that we an? on Ibc threshold of 
increasing teacher prestige and developing new concepts of the signifi* 
cance of the teacher’s role in education. Better preparation, greater pro- 
fessionalism, and increasing numhen of competent teachers arc making 
tremendous contributions to better undentandings about the status, 
expectations, and functions of professional workers in education. For a 
more complete discussion of the role expectancies of teachers held by 
students, parents, peers, the community, and the school itself, wc suggest 
a careful review of Fourteenth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society, 
particularly Chapter 6.“ 


AOMINtSTRATION 

If one «-crc to compare the modem junior Irigh sdjool curriculum with 
that of tlic early junior high school programs, Uio surface similarities 
would probably be soincwhat surprising; yet beneath the surface many 
changes have taken place. Early efforts of program development held 
quite closely to the traditional subjcct-nuttcrarcas, to the content found 
in the &-4 pl.ui. Some educators feel lliat the changes that have been 
made arc mainly hi adminislrafivc organization with rclaliscly little 
change in curriculum requirement. Emphasis has been placed on the 
JO Lindlcy f. Stjics. TJic Role of the Teaefter in Afodern Arnajcan Socich-. Fourteenth 
Yearbook of Ihc John Dewey Sodtly (New York: Harper i Brollicn. 1957). 
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mechanics of providing better articuIaUon, differentiation, and .recoil 
tion of the needs of the junior high school age Sroup. 
implementing these functions, chan^ tsiredTnds 

cnL thought to be most appropriate for accomplishing 
Where the early programs were almost devoid of the student a 
experiences, modem junior high school progmms require them, t he 
evolving concerns about human relations, group processes, and Ihoi^t 
processes have brought about further changes m the cmtimlum. the 
"core curriculum,” the "block of time." "problem idenhEcahon and 
solution," “research activities,” and the "multiple-penod “ncepts as 
means of improving the junior high school curriculum have been eve 

Space does not permit a comprehensive trmtment of the junior 
Wgh school curriculum here. It is sufficient to note its present ° ^ 
velopment, tlie significant trends, and some of the potential prob ems 
related to the administration of the future junior high school cumculum. 


Then and Now 

\Vhen one of the first junior high schools, that in Columbus, Ohio, 
opened its doors in 1909, it offered the follovking program along more or 
less rigid subject-matter lines completely departmentalized: 

Seventh grade: Reading, physiology and hygiene, spelling and writing, 
arithmetic, language, history, drawing, manual training, domestic sci- 
ence, physical culture, and music. 

Eighth grade: Reading, spelling and writing, music, physi^ culture, 
drawing, arithmetic, physiology and hygiene, manual training, an 
domestic science. 

Ninth grade: English, German, al^bra, elementary science and physi 
cal geography, general history, history and government of Ohio, 
ing, manual training, and domestic science. (English, algebra, an 
history and ga> emmentof Ohio were required.) 

Fifty years later, the same junior high school offered the folloiving 
program: 

Seventh grade: Self-contained dassrooms (that include English, Ohio 
history and government, geography and earth scicncs), matheinatics, 
physical education, art, munc, industrial arts, and home economics. 
Eighth grade: English, American history, health science, and physical 
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cduMtion (all required); general langtwge or foreign language, art, 
music, industrial arts, and h<»nceconomics (elcctncs), 

Ninth gndc: English, general science, mathematics, and physical edu- 
cation (all required); French, German, Latin, Spanish, general busir 
ness, industrial arts, and home economics (one of which must be 
elected); typewriting, art, musi<^ and dramatics (any of which maybe 
elected).** 

At first glance, there does not seem to be much difference between 
tJie hvo programs outlined above; horves'cr, significant changes have taken 
place below the surface. Tlie organization of the junior high school has 
changed materially: rigid course lines have been erased, course contents 
have been broadened substantially, courses ha\’e become more inter- 
related, self-contained classrooms forscscntli grades have been added, and 
students take fewer subjects than formerly. 

Other changes have been taking place in the high school curricu- 
lum, too, changes very much like those that have taken place in Uiousands 
of junior high schools in the past half-ccntury. In recent years, very few 
students terminate tlieir formiU education ^vith the eighth or ninth grade. 
TIjc emphasis on voational exploratory work has been modified to meet 
the new conditions. There has also been a shift in the handling of able 
learners. More attention is now being paid to programs for high achievers. 
Teacher attitudes toward students have shifted from viewing them as 
passive participants in the learning process, gaining knowledge chiefly 
tlirough lecture and memorization, to active participants, through re- 
search, discussion, study, and making the goals of learning their very own. 
Subject matter is still s-alucd highly, but efforts are made to relate subject 
matter to the needs and interests— in short, to the life— of the student. 
Tlrere has been, too, a tremendous impact of new instructional aids and 
materials that have helped to improve instruction and enriched the cur- 
riculum. Student activities tliat used to be labeled “extra” are now a 
planned part of the comprehensive program of student experiences. 

Changes in physical plant have kept abreast of the program 
changes. The drab classrooms of yesteryear Iwve come alive with exhibits, 
models, apparatus, charts, books, and other materials that motivate and 
encourage learning. Specialized rooms and laboratories for art, music, 
science, health, counseling, and many other learning activities are taken 
for granted in the modern junior high school. These changes did not 
i* itarold H. Eibling. Our /unior High Schools. Annual Report of tlie Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Columbus, Obiw 1959. 
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ocaiilJV3cddait;U.cv'arclI.cicsultofarcfuUomidcntionandphnning 

in the OTlution of the cduational piogmm for tlic caily adoteccn . 

Trends 

Admittedly any effort to determine trends is sommslut 
GXhen it involses the content and orsan.mt.on of 
junior high school curriculum. Early bcg.nn.ngs saw the ‘'“‘1’ 
from the conventional and tnditional characterrsbe of any new sentur 
eff^Hs were made to meet the nc^ of south as to 
Surely, at a Ume sshen the jumor hrsh school cducabo.. ssju . ^ 

more or less terminal for a major portion of you* the 
was somesshat different from sviut it is today. The adsent 
education la-as extending to sixteen and rnghtcen yean of “ , 

elusion of the high school experience as a common m.mmum cs 
all youth form the basis for jet other bends h. U.e ,u...or Ingh sch^l ^ 
riculum. Thus, the bends unda (Bns.dcrat.on here hare to '“'’I 
sodal. economic, educational, and cultural value factors since the incep- 
tion of the junior high school 

A TOt-iCT.' of the literature and obscnalion of actual practices 
cate that the foUo-.ving trends in contrail and organizaUon of the lunio 
school curriculum apcricnccsare pertinent: 

1. Increasing pupil participation m planning learning titpcrict^ 
Student arc encouraged to «oit with teachers, parents, an o 

in establishing goals and purposes of education and in ]^n 5 

actisitics and meaningful crpcrknccs to accomplish desired cn • 

2. More guidance- The student-centered approach to 

being more sj-slcniatically and scientifically implemented ^ 

testing, counseling, informing, and assisting students m maung 
ssisc choices for ihemscUcs. K-rt-ts. 

3. Greater inter-relation and coordination between \anous 
This is being accomplished in ses'cral vrays — fusion of 
orgaruzation of subjects into broad fields, correlated subjects 
courses, core courses, integrated courses, and the experience cur 

riculum. -rr,- Kas 

■i. Greater flexibility in sdrcdoling and utilizatjon of time. This 
taben on the form of blocbs of tune, mulbplc penods, addi^ 
periods in the school day, the inclusion of cocuiriculum actisat^ 
in the dafly schedule, and extensions of the school jcai to me 
more days of instructioii. 
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?. Large unit organization of course of study ma^vjth local, county 
acti\-itics. Course of study materials and learning CoIIeew 
seen and developed in mote meaningful, larger wli _ 'j . ® ■ 

6. More use of planned resource units. Tlicsc are used 

as an addition to, or as modifications of, the traditionaf 
study. '•rns, uses 

7. More fle.vibility in the use of text materials. Less dependeS*’^^^^ 
single texts, the use of multiple texts, greater use of refcrtl^y» 
materials, and mote adequate library facilities are some of the es3* 
donees of tin's trend. 

8. Greater correlation of curriculum rsith life situations. More effort 
is being made to relate learning experiences to the problems and 
life si tuations of the learner. 

9. Effccthe use of community and outside resources. Tliis has taken 
the fonns of extending classroom activities into the community, 
calling uporj people in the community to assist in enriching the 
learning experience, special projects, cooperation with youth 
agencies in the community, scliool camping experiences, and the 
like. 

10. More effort to prepare students for intelligent consumership and; 
effective home life. Efforts are being made to deal ^Wt1l values in 
relation to consumption of goods and seT\iccs, and values arc 
being weighed in relation to home and family li\ ing. 

11. Increased stress on citizenship. More attention is being paid to 
preparation foe good citizenship, with stress on the responsibilities 
and obligations of a citizen. 

12. Realignment of college preparatory and vocational studies. 
Tluough better guidance, greater holding power, and planned 
programs through tl»e twelfth grade, college preparatory' and voca- 
tional course experiences are being tailored to tlie needs of indi- 
vidual students. 

1 3. Fewer separate and differentiated curricula. Tin's trend is noted in 
fewer separate courses, tracks, and cunicul. 1 , which formerly were 
widely employed to provide differentiation and exploration. 

H. Greater differentiation within curricula and courses. Afore and 
more provisions arc made for internal differentiation within 
courses to pros idc for individual differences and interests. 

15. More «nph.isis on general education. Tliis is apparent in the in- 
creasing emphasis on general education and postulated needs com- 
mon toyoungstcR forimmcdratcand future use. 

As we havre said bcftjre, picking trends is a speculatory business. 

■\Vlien is a trend a trend? How do you differentiate between a trend and 
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l,-,vc heen a host of innos-ations in sarious iuinor lugh 

Most iunioi high school administrators and staffs arc constantly 

in some innior high schools copyrng Urc hrgh school amou 
although in practice this is not a drreebon rn svh.ch most schools 

”"“°Pmctices that may easily he trends are the 

foreign Unguages. the teaching of foreign “ ® pcaler 

phasis on science instmction, more mathematres ^ , 

Lphasis on music and art, more and hotter 

learner, greater attention to character cducatron, and assrslance 

Students in the development of a sj-stem of \-alucs. 


R016 OF THE PRINCIPAL 

Few, if any, opportunities in school administration offer ‘ijl?' 

lens« to Imdenhip than does the junior high school 
principal is the leader in all of the school s rnternal '“'X 

ships, activities, functions and responsrhrhtres. He relates . 
management of learning through staff leadership, “"""“"“y ° j 
teamwork with peers and central office staff, relations rvrth studente a 
parents, and the climate of opinion he helps to aeate and foster m 
school. He is a teacher of teachers and a manager of all resources that 
abearingon instruction andleaming. 


Opportunities for Creativity 

A large number of junior high schools in all sections of the coun^ arc 
engaged in creating modem programs. Teachci-pupil relations 
tacts are being studied. Scheduling is being examined in attemp 
provide more time for the student with a single teacher. New 
in meeting student needs are being tried. Subject-matter barriers are mg 
broken down through adventures with common learnings, core cunicu 
lum, units, problems approach, laboratory techniques, and other imagma 
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tivc devices and concepts. Research is being carried on with local, county, 
state, and regional administrative units cooperating in the effort. Colleges 
and uni\crsitics arc contributing to Uie creative effort through experi- 
mentation, research, consultative services, and training programs. New 
ventures in guidance, provisions for the gifted, extended classrooms, uses 
of community resources, school-community relations, class and nonclass 
activities, and space utilization ate to be found in many schools. Truly, 
there are opportunities galore in the junior high school for the administra- 
tor rvith vision, courage, imagination, and the will to do vanguard thinking 
and exploring. 

Tin's creativity is needed and welcomed. Everyone, even the arch 
critic of education, favors improvement. Teachers want to do their fobs 
more effectively and with greater efficiency. Creative improv'ements in 
education, however, arc not the result of accident or chance. Attitudes 
have to be changed, understandings developed, new philosophies formu- 
lated, new skills perfected, trial runs executed, evaluations made, and new 
patterns of action cstablislied. AH these regu/re administrative leadership, 
a challenge and opportunitj* for the junior high school principal. 

Helping Teacher* Gain New Understandings 

Every good administrator knows that in order to effect change he must 
begin with attitudes. Let us imagine tliat the principal feels tliat the con- 
ventional basis of grouping of students in elective activities (levels of 
achievement) is inadequate and that more attention should be given to 
the much neglected factor of intensity of purpose. How sliould he proceed? 
Surely, he could put through an executive order that beginning next Mon- 
day grouping for elective student activities will be based on two factors, 
levels of achievement and intensity of purpose. This is the poorest way to 
effect sound change. A wise principal wants his staff to assess the situation 
with regard to grouping and to arrive at understandings that will cause 
teachers to want to include intensity of purpose as a factor in grouping. 
He is convinced of the value of the idea, and his convictions are supported 
by bis readings of material such as tlie ASCD report.** 

Discussion, study, and group action on the problem is what the 
principal wants to achieve. These things precede changes in attitude, 
changes in philosophy, and new approadies to situations. The principal 
must anange and provide leadership for group discussion and thinking 
S3 Kimball Wiles and Franklin FaUcison, The High School \Vc Need (Wasbingfon, 
D.C.: National Education Association, 1959). 
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about this or any other problem related to nnv sbff understandings. He 
also must be prepared to meet the usual roadblocks to ptogicss-tradilion, 
the aversion to tlic possibility of more work, and the nonnal reluctance to 
try anything nesv. Tlircc fundamental steps arc necessary in the process: 

( 1 ) By a s-aricty of means he must make llic problem clear to the group. 

(2) 'Flirough discussion, appraisal, and cvahutioii of the situation, he 
mustshow the group that there is a good solution to the problem. (3) He 
must demonstrate clearly tliat good will result to the staff members and 
to students if the derived soluliorr to the problems is implemented in 
practice. 

Helping Teachers implement New Underitandlngs 

Too often, the principal’s role weakens at the implementation lesrl. His 
IcachcTS luve assumed new attitudes and arc ready to make changes only 
to find that problems of mechanics, scheduling difficulties, and the like 
impede the desirable actions. Here is where the principal has a role in 
helping teachers to attain new skills, to make adjustments, and to "put 
the show on the road,” His first task is to clear the way for change and 
provide the necessary resources to implement the cliangc agreed upon. 
Tlrcn skills must be given attention, developed, shared, demonstrated, 
and refined. 

Big change is sometimes difficult to achieve all at once. Often 
small beginnings must be made with one section, one class, or with one 
activity. These become models to be studied, appraised, and evaluated. 
'Tlien another effort is made, sometimes with minor modifications. Per- 
haps more trials and new models must be studied until satisfactory imple- 
mentation is finally attained. All of Ibis calls for leadership from tlie 
principal. 

Helping New and Experinced Teachers 

Junior high school principals constantly face the task of working with 
new and experienced members of their staffs. A special phase of working 
with the new teachers is orientation to tlic school, its philosophy, goals, 
practices, and operations. The prindpal should have a s>stcmatized and 
organized program of orientation for his new staff members. He cannot 
do this alone; he must enlist the services of other staff members in Uie 
process. One very helpful pracfa'cc fe the inclusion of "freshmen” teachers 
from last year on a staff committee dealing with orientation. Tlicse pOJplc 
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have first-hand knowledge of some of the problems they faced as new 
tcacljcrs in tlie s)'5tcn3 a jearagoand can be most helpful in programing 
experiences that will aid new staff members in making a satisfactory adjust- 
ment to tlic school. 

Orientation is usually thought of as the teacljcis’ initiation to the 
school system, but new teachers also need inscrvice education. In fact, tlie 
inscrvice education program should be a natural outgrowth of the orienta- 
tion experience. Too many times teachers are introduced to their nervjobs 
and then arc more or less forgotten and neglected. Naturally, they want to 
become identified with inservice education efforts such as staff commit- 
tees, study groups, special project groups, and the like, but new teachers 
often have peculiar problems related to their inexperience in the situation, 
hfany of them have special interests and talents tliat should be discos ered 
and exploited for the good of the school. Some may have special abilities 
that tlicy seek to develop further. Tlie alert principal will be mindful of 
these things and arrange for special attention to inscrvice education for 
new staff personnel. 

Inscrvice education for experienced staff members is another aspect 
of the prindpal's role and respomibilily. The principal must know lu's 
staff. Only by thorough acquaintance with v'arious members of his staff 
can the principal hope to appreciate individual and common concerns, 
needs, interests, and capabilities. Problems and points of dissatisfaction 
need to be discovered. Problem areas are often a good place to start with 
inscrvice education. \Vlicn these are satisfactorily handled, projects of a 
wider and more involved nature can be undertaken. Professional study 
can be initiated. A professional library can be accumulated and added to 
with new materials about areas of immediate concern and study. Consulta- 
tive services can be obtained to assist in study efforts, and resource persons 
obtained to share ideas with groups of facultymcmbers. 

Interpretation and Communtcation 

The princijMl must be an interpreter and communicator. Tlie school 
leader must continuously interpret the operation of the school and Uie 
processes employed in terms of tbdr relations to what goes on in the class- 
room. fie must be able to do this for staff, parents, tlie public, and stu- 
dents. Likewise, the operation of the junior high school must be inter- 
preted to theelcmcntaryscboolsfoom vvhichit draws its students and the 
high school to whicli it sends them. This aspect of the junior high scliool 
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principalsliip is unique. All such communication and interpretation is 
not necessarily done by the principal himself, but he is responsible for 
seeing that it takes pbcc. For instance;, joint meetings of sixth grade 
teachers with junior high school staff members can assist the latter to 
obtain more detailed information about incoming students and explain 
tlie junior high school program to tlic teachers preparing students for llic 
experience. Meetings with parents of sixth-graders can clear up problems 
of articulation and assist parents in understanding the transition. Tim is 
often done with parents of ninth-graders as the student passes on into 
saiior high school. In other words, the prineijjal should use cs’cry means 
at his command to provide channels for communication and arrangements 
for lifting levels of understanding. 

The public relations aspects of the role of the junior high school 
principal are somewhat unique also. If the schcxjl faces a particular prob- 
lem with the growth and development of the early adolescent, tlicn so do 
the homes from which tlrcy come and Uic communities in which thej’ livr. 
The principal will want to work in close cooperation with the PTA,)Outli 
agencies, and all other forces in the community dealing wiUi the junior 
high school age group. Through these media he may be able to communi- 
cate tire needs and aspirations of the school and correlate them more 
closely with other efforts of a similar nature. Occasions should be arranged 
where pupils, parents, and teachers an get together to share, clarify# 
evaluate, and study activities and possibilities for better cooperation. 

Organization and Coordination 

Organization can either enhance or impede the success of an operation. 
Organizational and coordinating abOitics are legitimate expectations in 
the junior high school principal. In fact, this level often demands a certain 
expertness in these skills not alvvays demanded in other levels of the school 
s)'Stem.Thc very nature of the junior high school program raises particular 
problems with rr^ard to oT^niation and coordination. There is self- 
contained and departmental instruction going on at the same time in the 
same school. The principal must sec that the philosophy of the school 
finds expression in the schedule, in-dass and out-of-class experiences are 
scheduled, and reasonable coordination exists to avoid unnecessary con- 
flicts and interruptions. Some of the factors that must be taken into con- 
sideration are: building facilities, number of tachers in relation to rooms, 
nature of program offerings, variations in programs by grade Icveb, time 
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allobncnls for various experiences and activities, capacities of various 
rooms for smal) and large group activities, number of periods to be in- 
cluded in the school day, student mobility and traffic during class changes, 
and many other factors that may have a relationship to the local situation. 
In many situations, before and after school activities arc conditioned by 
school bus schedules. With the growlli of larger administrative units it is 
likely that this factor will take on increasing importance. 

Scheduling students under a traditional program presents some 
difficulties in avoiding conflicts, figuring loads, providing for differentia- 
tion, and making the best use of staff time; but organizing blocks of time, 
multiple periods, and staggered daily programs throughout the week, as 
called for in the modern junior high school program, demands ingenuity, 
imagination, and coordination. Tlic Secondary School Association of 
Principals has suggested dividing the junior high school day into tlirce 
parts— personal intercsb, common learnings, and health and physical fit- 
ness.^* In a six-period day, hvo periods would be used for personal interests, 
three periods for common learnings, and one period for hcaltli and physical 
fitness. 

The seventh grad^ with its partially self-contained classroom 
program, and the nintli grade, where specialization sets in to coordinate 
with the senior high school, present special problems. Eighth-grade pro- 
graming is usually a variation of the seventh-grade, having more in com- 
mon with this grade than with the ninth. Then, tlierc is tlie matter of time 
requirements for various subjects at different grade levels. Tliere are some 
constants, to be sure, such as time for gymnasium periods, and perhaps 
one or two other subject areas, depending on the local situation, but be- 
yond these the per cent of time for various subjects at differing grade levels 
is directly related to the nature of the instructional program. ^Vllere the 
modified core is employed a block of time is designated for what otherwise 
might be used for English, social studies, science, and guidance, or some 
modification of this combination. This means that departmentalization 
has to be broken down for many of the subject areas, with corresponding 
effects on scliedulingand coordination problems. Barriers between subject 
areas must be lowered and the learnings fused, integrated, and correlated 
without loss of values contribufedbyeachsubject. 

Staff utilization presents its own problems in organization and 
coordination on the junior high school Icv’eb Often the principal is faced 

1* National Association of Secondary School Principals, PJaiining /or American Vouth 
(Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 19^4) , p. 32. 
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witli having to use a teacher in a dual capacity, core program or a block 
of time for scventli and eighth grades and specialized subject teaching on 
the ninth-grade level. Tlicse, along with the normal complications of staff- 
ing a program, call for the highest order of competence on the part of the 
principal and his staff in eflfecth-c planningand organizing. 

Tlic uniqueness of the role of the principal in the junior high 
school lies in the nature of the cnlcrpthc for which he assumes the leader- 
ship. He must possess the characteristics and competencies ascribed to a 
good principal in any school situation. Ilowcs'cr, the very complexity of the 
junior higli school organization gives rise to unusual opportunities for 
creativity and imaginatis-c adrainistraf ion. 

CONCIUSION 

This chapter calls attention to an important phase of secondary school 
administration. No effort is made here to provide an exhaustive treatment 
of the junior high school. We have merely attempted to highlight some of 
the particular problems of the junior high school. 

TIic reorganization movement in scomdary education lead to the 
founding of the junior high school. At present, there arc several plans of 
organization for the reorganized secondary education program. Tlicse vary 
according to purposes, objectives, and functions but all plans endeavor to 
implement the basic concepts tliat characterize the junior high school. 

A clear relationship is seen between the major problems of curricu- 
lum and instruction and concerns about Icadcnhip and administration. 
The staffing problem, including careful definitions of the roles of the 
teacher and the principal, is of paramount importance. The junior high 
program, as described, is the product of an c\X)lution and it continues to 
evolve. Several major trends have been examined. All of this, when related 
to the major tasks of the principal, points to the uniqueness of the prin- 
cipal’s roleat tlie junior high school lo'cl. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1. Trace the dcs'clopmcnt of the icoiganization movement in secondary 
education. 

2. Compare the reasons postulated for reorganization originally with 
todays situation in education. Are all the reasons still valid.’ Why 
not? 
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3. Defend the functions of the junior h^h school. 

4. DiscussthemcritsoftIie»'ariousplansoforganization;8-i.6-S 6-5-?. 
6-2-4, 7-5. 

5. Write an essay on the peculiar needs of the early adolescent student. 

6. List the problems that >ou sec arising between the junior high school 
and thceIcmentaryschools?Theh^hschooI? 

7. In wliat ways are tlic proWems of administration different in the 
junior high school from tliose found in other divisions of the school 
sj’stem? 
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part three 


THE PERSON 


Part Tiuilc takes a look at the administrator as a person. A major pur* 
pose of this book is to help the reader examine himself as a potential ad* 
ministrator. TIicsc two chapters pull togeUicr much of the research on tlie 
competencies required in administration and the process by wliicb tlie 
individual can measure his oum administrative potential. Tlicse separate 
areas are discussed in Chapter 11 and 12. 




chapter 11 


KEQUIBED COMPETENCIES 


Wj: have EXPtoBED TiiE JOB of Uic jccondajy school princ/psl both in 
terms of general leadership and in terms of the speciJic tasks of tlie sec- 
ondary school administrator. It is now time to consider the kind of person 
who is most likely to achieve success as a secondary school principal. It is 
impossible to describe a model person who will be a successful principal 
and to say that unless an individual fits this model perfectly, he cannot be 
a successful principal. It is, however, possible to describe the competencies 
that research and common sense rci-eal should be possessed by a secondary 
school principal. Such a description will help to clarify tlie nature of the 
job. Then, Chapter 12 will discuss the waj-s in which an individual can 
measure his personal potential for the principaJship in terms of these 
competencies. 


THE MEANING OF COMPETENCIES 

There have been a number of attanpts to relate personal abilities and 
attributes to potential success in some field of work. Tlicsc personal 
abilities and attributes hare been classified under mrious kinds of head- 
ings. TIris discussion uses the Icnn “competency.” In order to clarify tlie 
meaning of this term, it is necessary to start with tlie simpler tenn “trait,” 
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and show how the concept of competency has developed from the trait 
approach. 

The Trait Approach 

Early efforts to define leadenhip qualities relied heavily on the trait 
approach. For example, in 1929, Charters and Waples listed the trventy* 
five most important traits of teachers. They found such items as breadth of 
interest, good judgment, self-control, scholarship, self-confidence, and 
forcefulness to rank at the top.* TTie study made by Cowley also put sucli 
traits as self-confidence and conviction high on the list of the necessary 
personal equipment of leaders.* TTicre have e\-en been rumors that the 
tall man \vith a booming wice is predestined for administrative success, 
hut Gibb’s studies tend to discredit this report.* 

The trait approach to defining leadership ability, then, involves 
bringing a set of measuring instruments to the man in isolation. If he reg- 
isters sufficiently liigh scores in capacity, achievement, responsibility, 
sociability, and status, he is rated as a potentially successful administra- 
tor.* If his scores ate not high in these areas, his chances of success arc 
rated poor. Tliis approach has certain apparent deficiencies, which have 
led to the development of what \vc call the competency approach. 

Competencies 


The principal must not merely possess traits, but he must be able to use 
his traits as a leader in a variety of situations. Tire leadership behavior 
expected of a secondary school principal is much different, for example, 
from the leadership behavior expected of the leader of a criminal gang. 
This obvious fact led to studies of administrative behavior in school situ- 
ations; and from these studies were developed descriptions of traits in 
action, that is, competencies. Thus, although intelligence is an important 
tout of a leader, the use to which this intelligence is put in leadership situa- 


1 \V. W. Cliartas and Douglas Waples, The CommonneaJiii Teacher Training Study 
(Chica§o:Thc Unneisity ofaikago Press. 1929). p. 18. 

I'Y-.U- o* Facc-to-Face Leaders," Journal of Abnormal and 

SocuJP}}chohg}'.26;3)0,19JJ. ' 

* Cerf,^ Gibb ••L^eiihip in Gardner Undacy (cd.). Handbook of Social Pnchol- 

“ (Reading, \lasi.: Addison Wesley Publishing Company, 1954). 

* R- V- SlogdiH. "Ptrwnal Factois Associated with Leadership,” Journal of PsjchoJ- 

ogj-2>;64,Janua;yl948, ' 
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lions is c\'cn more important. Altitougb a good speaking voice is an impor- 
tant trait, what the \oicc sa\s and when is even more important. 

The competent^' ajjproach docs not abandon tlie trait approach nor 
docs it imply a loss of faith in the importance of traits. WHiat the com- 
petency approach does is to adapt the trait approach so tirat hchatior is 
described and the bcliavior required in given situations pinpointed. A 
competenej’, llicn, is a factor that contributes to or is an integral part of 
effective administrative behavior. Competencies may include personal 
attributes, knowledge, understandings, or skills, but to be classified as a 
competency for a secondary school princijjal, each of these factors must 
be shown to be related to effective adniinistrath e behavior in a secondary 
scIjooK 

Adminlstrafive Behavior and Sifualional Factors 

One of the primary reasons for Ihe development of tJie competency 
approach to defining leadership abilities was the recognition of tlie fact 
Uiat effective Icaderslu'p behavior is often strongly influenced by the 
situation in which the leader finds himself. Two people with similar traits, 
for example, miglit find themselves assigned as secondary school principals, 
one in a large city school and one in a small rural school. In spite of a 
similarity of traits, one principal might succeed and the other fail, not 
because of some undiscovered diflfcrcnccs in traits but because ol differ- 
ences in the situations in which the two men found themselves. The 
competency approacli, wliich is related to behavior much more directly 
than is the trait approach, provides a better means of considering these 
situational influences upon administrative effectiveness than does the 
traitapproach. 

A v\ ido variety of people and things make up the situation tliat in- 
fluences adinuristratJVC bebav-ior. Tlie iiaturcs of tlie community and its 
many publics, the board of education and the superintendent, the teach- 
ing staff and (he noninstaict/onal staff, and the student body, all influ- 
ence Ujc effectiveness of various kinds of administrative behavior of the 
principal. By the same token, the size, location, topography, and climate 
of the school district; the li^al structure for education in the state and 
locality; the financial resources of the state and school district; and the 
established school organization and program in the school district and in 
a given school, all ate nonliumaii situational factors that influence the 
effectiveness of administrative behavior. For cxampli^ regardless of the 
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dicycan become successful leaders. Most people arc in the mfddJc ground, 
where they can, with sufficient motivation, devdop competencies for 
leadership. 


PERSONAL ATTRIBUTES 

Remembering that a comp^ency is a factor that contributes to or is an 
integral part of effective administrative behavior, let us first look at tliosc 
competencies related to personal attributes. Most of these conijjetencics 
contribute to effective behavior, but the mere possession of a given per- 
sonal attribute is not in and of itself a predictor of effectiveness. TIjc 
absence of tlicse attributes, however, will make effective beliavior difficult 
to realize. 

Physical Characteristics 

Tire secondary scliool principal's job is a phpicaDy demanding one. Long 
hours are the rule rather than the ezeeption. It is apparent that effective 
administrative behavior requires that Uie principal possess reasonably 
good health and physical stamina. 

Ill addition to health and cner^, llie principal also nvust consider 
his physical appearance. 'Tlic leader with pronounced plijsical abnomvali- 
tics is rare. So much of the principal's effectiveness depends upon success- 
ful person-to-person contacts tliat it is apparent that a nonnal physical 
appearance is helpful to tlic principal. Although there arc obviously no 
weight, height, and “beauty" criteria that must be met by the successful 
principal, pronounced physical abnomvalitics will prove a definite 
handicap. 

Mental Attributes 

'Tlicrc seems to be no question but that there is a definite and positive 
relationship between intelligence and leadership ability'. Here, again, how- 
ever, a qualification is needed. Tlic mere possession of above-average in- 
telligence docs not guarantee admiimlrativc success. It is the possession 
of intelligcucc plus its wise use in admiimlrativc situations tliat mark 
administrativecffcctivcncss. 

Secondary' school teachers arc generally of more than average in- 
telligence. A princijial’s fellow admlnistraton will also be of alxive avcragc 
intelligence. A principal, then, witliout mental quickness and the acuity 
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associated with good intelligcnccwillbeat a disadvantage as he woihs with 

these groups and nith other con)miinity and professional leaden. 

The problem in discussing intelligence is that little is known about 
the specific factors of intelligence. Such things as verbal fadlitjv computa- 
tional skill, mCTiorv', and sjMtial judgment are but a few of the comp^ 
nents of intelligence. Insight, which is probably a factor of intelligence, is 
closely related to adminisbrati\e effcctis'eness. However, knowlc^e of 
specific relationships between factors of mteHigence and administrative 
skill or effectiveness is not now avaflablc. For the present, it must suffice 
to state that intelligence, whatever its components, is positis’ely related to 
leadership. 

An interesting point concerning inlelHgcnce has been revealed bj' 
a number of studies, i^though specific quantitative data arc not available, 
it seems that if a leader is a great deal more intelligent than are the mem- 
bcB of the group he is to lead, his effectiveness is reduced. In other words, 
there may be upper limits of intelligence as well as lower limits for the 
effective administrator, depending upon the group with which he js to 
work. 

Philip Smith developed a framework that he used to relate ctittol 
thinking and administrative effectiveness. He diamct eriz ed the thinking 
of an effective administrator as follows: 

CcwpTtbenihenesv 

VIewiagparticuUrs in rebtion to alarge field. 

Rebting immediate problems to long-range goals. 

Utilizing thepowet of geneializatioa. 

Maintaining tolerance for theoretical consderations. 

Penetration; 

Oucstioningtthat is taken for gmnted or is self-evident. 

Seeking for and fonnubtiog fundamentals- 

Utilizinga sensitivity for implication and relevance. 

Basing expectations on an abductive-deductive process. 

Flciibilil)-: 

Being free bom psjxholo^cal ri^dily. 

Evaloating ideas apart frr^ theii source. 

Seeing issues as many-sided and developing alternate hypotheses, vie»‘- 

points, explanations, etc. 

Maintaininga tolerance for tentativeness and suspended judgmenL* 

• Phil^ C. Smitli. P£ilosop!iic Miadedaess in FjinaHnnal AtimmidmAm, Scho^J 
Coaunnnity Devdopoeot Stodr Moac^ph Sens*, Ko. 5 (Colnmbm, Ohio: The 
Ohio State UnivroUy Prcu,1956),pp,55-.31. 
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It is apparent that Smith’s statement represents intelligence in 
action. Although intelligence is required to meet the demands of this 
statement, the demands arc for a particular use of intellect rather than for a 
particular measured level of intellect. Tliis is the basic difference between 
intelligence as a competency and intelligence as a trait. 

Social Personality Attributes 

We use the tenn “sochl personality” to refer to a person’s reaction pattern 
to the social sccrjc. Tlie social personality is influenced by all of the at- 
tributes that ha VC been and u-i)] be discussed in tlsis chapter, but the social 
personality 05 a separate entity is revealed by an indhidual's reaction pat- 
tcni. 

T1)C primary rcquircmcnl in this area is halajjce. The extreme 
extrovert is not more advanbgcously endowed tlian is the cslrcmc intro- 
vert; and both have less potential for administrative cifectivencss tlian 
docs the individual nearer the center of the introversion-extroversion 
scale. Both Uie very aggressive and the very mcclc are less lihely to succeed 
than is the more balanced individual. 

Tlvc leader is one who possesses originality and adaptability. Tlrcse 
attributes are closely related to the element of flexibility. The secondary 
school principal may deal in succession with a gifted science teacher, a 
student of low academic ability and a high level of troublcmaking, a 
community leader, and a troubled parent. Each of these individuals calls 
for a different approach. Stereotyped behavior on the part of the principal 
can be disastrous. He must adapt to situations, and this requires originality 
in thinking and in acting. 

Tire pritidpal also needs to possess mitiativc and ambition. Al- 
though unbridled personal ambition can lead an individual to become a 
dictator, a measure of personal ambition k a necessary attribute of a prin- 
cipal. This needs to be an ambition to contribute as well as an ambition to 
succeed. Unless a secondary school principal has a clearly developed con- 
cept of the success he wishes from lifc the conlnbu tion he wishes to make 
to life, and the waj'S in which he wishes to reach these goals, his actions 
will probably be less effective than they could be. Tlren, of course, he needs 
to possess the initiative that leads him to do more than to talk about his 
ambitions. 

Another important social personality attribute of the principal is 
his disposition. A principal needs to have a sense of humor and an even 
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disposition. A disposition in which periods of intense moodiness or temper 
flaie-ups arc rare is a saluahle asset to any leader. The prindpal's task 
in\'ol\es working with people and an e\'en disposition makes this much 
easier. 

Although there is no extensive research in the field of the relation- 
ships between social personality and effective service as a principal, tliere 
is some evidence that confidence and self-assurance and gregariousness 
are helpful attributes— again, if not carried to extremes. In general, the 
best social personality pattern a principal can possess is one in which bal- 
ance, an absence of extremes, is present. 'Hiere arc, of course, exceptions 
to this statement, but the preponderance of evidence, both from research 
and from common sense consideration of the problem, is that the effecbve 
principal tends to be a balanced person. 

Character Attributes 

Character attributes arc those elements of an individual’s behavior about 
which a society tends to have definite value judgment. We do not say 
that it is “good" or “bad” to have a sense of humor, but we do have such 
feelings about, say, honesty. It is unlikely that a lengthy discussion of 
character attributes and effective administrative leadership is necessary. 
School personnel arc expected by a community to be of good character. 
The principal of a school is often in the public eye, and character deficien- 
cies will decrease his effectiveness markedly. This good character must be 
more than a fayade. The principal needs an underlying set of values, a phi- 
losophy of life, which leads him to act with good character. Otherwise 
his actions may lack consistency, and he may be faced with indecision or 
confusion witli regard to moral or ethical problems. 

EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 

Tlic secondary school principal will certainly possess a bachelor’s degree 
and often will have earned one or more advanced degrees. The formal edu- 
cation necessary to cam these deg;rcc$ should have led to the development 
of many skills and understandings £bat arc necessary parts of the com- 
petency pattern of the principal. In addition, this educational experience 
should have provided a number of opportunities for the prospective prin- 
cipal to work witli people in a variety of situations. 
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Undergraduate Education 

TJjc fonnal education of the sccon<itiy school pnncipal at the unclergnd- 
uatc Ic\-eJ should provide ?iim wth faiowledge about such things as the 
following; 

1. Child growth and dcwlopment— particularly at the adolescent 
stage. 

2. Methods of teaching. 

3. Cu^iculumdc^cIopmcnt. 

d. Group processes. 

5. Teaching aids. 

6. Counseling and guidance. 

7. Educationaltcstsandmcasurcments. 

S. Tlicaimsofcducafton. 

9. Communitysociology. 

1 0. Social N-alucs and beliefs in a democracy. 

11. irunianhchavioF. 

12. Governmental structure in tire United States. 

13. Economic systems. 

l-f. Genera] legal structure in the UnitedStates.’ 

Ill addition, the prospective seajndsry school principal, in first 
preparing himself to he a secondary school teacher, will have gained mas- 
tery of at least one field of knowledge as a teaching area. Also, he should 
have a number of courses in education, so that he has the broad educa- 
tional background that will enable him to perfomi the role of a commu- 
nity educational leader. Certainly, skill in the wtitten and oral use of 
English is an important outcome of this educational program for the 
principal. 

It should be apparent that the principal should first become broadly 
educated and only tlicii turn toward a specialty in educational administra- 
tion. Tliere is some evidence that a good academic standing indicates 
leadership potential. Tljis is not necessarily so, but it confirms tlie point 
thatappIiediiitdligenceandleadeishippotcntialareposibVelyrelatcd, 

Coupled with the learnings that the prospective principal gains in 
tlie college classroom ate some important understandings that he should 
gain from college life. Tlie prinapalsbip B a leadership posiliou. One of 

T Adapted from Southern Sutes Cooperative Project in Educational Administration, 
Better Teaching in School Adminijiotion (Nashville, Term: McQuiddy Printing 
Company, 1955), pp. I25-I77. 
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the best ways to prepare for such a position is to eiigap in leadership ac- 
tivities. While an undergraduate the prospective principal will have a 
number of opportunities to cn^gc in student activities, as a participant 
and as a leader. Although rescardi on this point is limited, the under- 
graduate records of successful secondary school principals reveal that 
these people tended to assume leadership in at least one student activity 
and often participated in a wdc variety of such activities. Undergraduate 
learning, then, should not be restricted to “book learning.” 

Graduate Education 

It is at the graduate level that the prospective principal begins to learn 
the specialized skills of secondary school administration. Although we 
have stressed certain phj'sical and personal attributes of a principal and 
have mentioned a broad, general educational background, the principal 
also needs to base at his command basic knowledge and skills directly 
related to his profession. ^Vhilc gaining this knowledge and skill in gradu- 
ate education, the prospective principal should continue to broaden his 
educational background. One of the key tasks of the prospective principal 
as he pursues graduate education is to integrate hts learning, to see apph* 
cations of facts, and to understand the importance of critical thinking and 
investigation. 

Graduate education should include field experience, so that the 
prospective administrator lias opportunities to observe and to practice the 
application of theories and concepts. Afany school districts are develop- 
ing cadet principal programs in which young men and women are given 
the opportunity to sene as interns under the direction of able principals 
and in cooperation with university personnel. 

The following statement, made with relation to general adminis- 
tration and graduate education, is a pertinent summary of this idea: 

From his graduate education piograin, then, the student should be ex- 
pected to deitlop competency in the technical aspects of school ad- 
ministiatiofi, in the use of sound problem-solving or research proce- 
dures, in dealing with administrative concerns, and in the process of 
administration itself. In addition, coropetencies that have been devel- 
oping prior to the graduate program should be reinforced and further 
developed through formal class \vork and through experience. Finally, 
the potential administrator needs to gam through his graduate program 
a com iction that he wants to be an educational administrator and that 
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tJlis desire is based on a wcD-foundcd analysis of his own strengths and 
weaknesses.® 

EXPERIENCE BACKGROUND 

It is perliaps an error to separate education and expaience, but it is done 
iicre to stress tiie importarjce of tearaings gained through experience as 
part of the background of a secondary school principal. Although experi- 
ence can be educative, it is not necessarily so. The ability to leam from 
experience is one that the principal needs to des elop and foster. 

The secondary school principal will no doubt have spent at least a 
few years as a secondary school teacher. From this experience, he should 
gain a number of understandings about secondary scljool students, about 
the role of tire school in a community, about the problems and possibilities 
in secondary school tcadring, and about some of the administrative prob- 
lems of a secondary school. 

Because the principal works with a wide variety of people, it is 
valuableif his experience background includes some work experiences out- 
side of the field of professional education. Even summer jobs while a high 
school or collide student will giv^ a person insight into the problems, 
hopes, and dreams of those who are the patrons of his school. A feeling 
for the dignity of all men regardless of their work or background and for 
the importance of all kinds of jobs is an important attribute of the effective 
principal. ^Vo^k experience in jobs outside of professional cduca tion is one 
valuable way to gain this feeling. 

Tlirough various kinds of experiences, then, the prospective prin- 
cipal can gain understandings and skills both in the professional field of 
education and in the broader field of working with people, if he recog- 
nizes the opportunities for learning from experience and if he consciously 
works to take advantage of Uicse opportunities. 

There arc, in addition, a few attributes Uiat may not properly be 
classified as competencies but that do have some bearing on ability to pa- 
form effectively as a principal. Some of tliese are competdy irrelevant to 
professional ability and, yet, th«y assume major importance. For example, 
experience in working with placement officers, boards of education, and 
superintendents indicates that a married man has a much greater chance 
to seCTiic and to succeed in a prvncipalship than does a single man. \Vliy 
is this? Primarily it is a matta of tradition and community mores. 

« Roald P. Campbell Joliu E. Cotbally, Jr, and John A. Ramsejer, InOoduction to 
EcIucationaJ Administration (Boston: AUyn «>d Bacon, Inc., 19S3), pp. 115 - 176 . 
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Altliough wc do not recommend that all readers of this volume who arc 
single marry immediately, it docs seem important to point out that the 
ability to be a successful head of a family seems to be a part of the com- 
petency pattern required to become the head of a school. 

Another point worthy of mention is that an effective principal 
needs to be a person with wide interests. He is expected to be interested in 
education, in athletics, in almost cr ery community issue, and in all j oung 
people's actisitics. Unless an individual person has or is capable of gaining 
wide interests, he will find himself increasingly uncomfortable in his serv- 
ice as a principal. 

Finally, a principal who finds being a “joiner” repugnant to him 
will experience difficulty in his job. In most medium-sized or small com- 
munities, the secondary school is a major if not the major community 
enterprise, and Uic secondary school principal is expected to be a erne 
leader. This carries witli it the responsibility to participate in community 
activities and to join various communify groups. Not only does this require 
ph)'sical stamina, but it requires willingness and enthusiasm. 

COMPETENCIES AND BEHAVIOR 

Such arc tlic important competencies required by a secondary school 
principal. Possession of these competencies should lead to effective ad- 
ministrative behavior. A major portion of this behavior is devoted to work- 
ing witli people— with individuals, with small groups, or with large and 
formal groups. In using his competencies to work with people, the princi- 
pal should base liis behavior on some basic understandings. 

Working with Individuals 

In the first place, the behavior of the principal should reflect liis respect 
for people and his belief in the preservation of each individual’s self- 
respect. This U particularly true of his dealings with secondary school stu- 
dents— those young men and women who arc not really children and are 
not yet adults. Adolescents are groping for independence and they defend 
tlieir sclf-rcspcct vigorously. Tlie principal is a key figure in establishing a 
climate in which tlicsc young people can mature and develop with dignity 
and with grace. A prindpal who loses the confidence and respect of the 
students cannot be effective in promoting learning. 

By the same token, the ptincipal needs to help safeguard the confi- 
dence and self-respect of bis staff. It is amazing how easily offhand re* 
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marks or slightly untactful comments can be magnified by a person into 
major attacks. the administrator of an organization devoted to Jiurnaa 
growtii and dcs clopmcnt, the piindpal should act so that ev ery individual 
tt-itli whom he comes in contact w assisted in growing and developing. It is 
sometimes so easy to become engrossed in problems of groups that the 
problems of individuals are lost This is an error the effective principal 
cannot afford to mate. 

One final point should be mentioned in discussing tlic principal’s 
relations with individuals. ’Hme and time again the principal will have 
to face stuiicnt, teacher, or parent bcliavior that seems to him to be com- 
pletely irrational. Psychologists point out tlrat irrationality of behavior is 
primarily a matter of perception and that behavior alwav's appears rational 
to the one behaving. If the principal tends to dismiss certain acts as irra- 
tional and does not attempt to assess the reasons behind tlicse acts, his 
ability to deal with both the acts and the actor vvill be lessened. Tire irre- 
sponsible student or the liighly-cmotional parent act as they do for 
reasons tlia t arc not ahmj-s readily apparent but that need to be discovered 
if improvements are to be realized. 

Working with Groups 

Tire administrator also spends many hours working with groups of v’arious 
sizes. Professional litcrahirc in recent years has been replete vvitli discus- 
sions of group dynamics. Tire principal ticcds to approadi such literature 
with some caution. Too often, descriptions of ideal group action ignore 
the fact that an organization has status administraUve leaders with definite 
assigned responsibilities. Tlic principal often must approach group tasks 
in terms of goals and time scli^ulcs assigned to him. He cannot abdicate 
his responsibilities and turn Uicm over to tlie group. Tliis is not a plea for 
dictatorial action, but rather a statement of tire need for intelligent, re- 
sponsiblcgrouplcadersh/p. 

As the principal works will* groups, be they students, teachers, 
parents, or others, his behavior should reflect his understanding of the 
followingpoiuts: 

1. Tlic task of the group should be made clear. 

2. A tontJtuc timetable for action should be established. 

3. Particiiiatioii of c.rcli member of tire group should be encouraged. 

-1. Tlio principal’s opinions and values should not be allow cd to domi- 
nate or to stifle group thinking- If the group perceives that its only 

- ■ purpose is tQ.''rubbcr stamp” the ideas of the principal, its willing- 
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university program for tlie prcpaiatton of educational administrators. 
Such a program is obviously dedicated to the development and refinement 
ofcompetcnc)’paltcnisinprospcctiveprindpaJj, Tliisstatenientdcscribes 
the required competencies as follows: 

A. Persona] Altribatcs 

1. Possession in reasonable degree of appropriate personal attributes 
and of a disposition to impimx: them. These attributes should in- 
clude sucii basic quah'tid as iiifclti^iice, adequate energy, courage 
of one’s convictions, and a warmth toward people. 

2. An ability to apply sound problem-solving procedures to school 
concerns and a disposition to use this ability. Intelligent action 
may not be suggest^ by the prcia/Iing opinion of tliose concerned 
with the action. Much depends upon a consideration of the perti- 
nent available facts in the formubtion of this opinion. Tire ad- 
nrinistrator must be niUmg to act oa the basis of judgments de- 
rived from studying llicavailable facts. 

3. An inclination to act In terms of conscious value judgments. Edu- 
cational leadership should be built upon sound principles of ac- 
tion that have been derived from a study of the role of the school 
in society, how children grow and develop, and the learning proc- 
ess. An educational leader so motivated avoids opportunistic de- 
cision-malring as much as is possible. 

B. Educab'oiul Background 

4. Understandings, attitudes, and sLills rrsulting from an adequate 
general education. A general education should have provided tire 
following: some knowledge of man, bis history, and his behavior 
ps)-cboJogicalIy, socially, economically, politically, and morally; 
some power to do quantitative thinking; skill in oral and written 
expression; some appreciation for music, art, and literature; and a 
set of values consistent with the ideals of our culture which tend 
to giv e his behavior consistency. 

5. An understanding of the role of the school in the social order. An 
understanding of the social order seems to be a prerequisite to 
comprehending U»c pbee and potenlal power of the school in a 
culture. Such understanding should be basic to determining the 
needs of the people of any school community, of ascertaining 
means to meet these needs, and of dedding the place of the school 
and of other community agencies in achieving such ends. 

6. An understanding of the instructional program and skills in cur- 
riculum development. To understand tlic instructional program 
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ttc administrator must have a foundation in human growth and 
dc\clopincnt, in the characteristics and values of our culture, and 
in the principles and techniques of learning. lie must be able to 
give leadcrslrip to teachers and to patrons in the desclopment of 
the curriculum. 

C. Working with People 

7. An abiliri* to cooperate with other people in planning, executing, 
and evaluating courses of action and a disposition to use this abil- 
ity. Such a way of working must be based upon a fundamental 
conviction in its contribution to the achicsement of the larger 
goal and upon a bdief that cooperation produces better solutions 
to problems, results in more cffccb've implementation of dis<^ 
sions, and promotes desirable growth On the part of the partici- 
pants. 

8. An abilitj’ to understand one’s own motivations for action and 
how they affect his way of working with other people. To be an 
effective leader an administrator should have some conception of 
how other people see him and how this perception affects his rela- 
tionship to them. The effect of the administrator upon others may 
depend greatly upon his own willingness to examine, evaluate, and 
rebuild his reasonsfor the way he works, 

9. An ability to lead lay and professional people in considering the 
continuing improicment of the school and communitj’; the ability 
to discover and promote such leadership in others; and a disposi- 
tion to use these abilities. Leadership implies developing leaders. 
By such action on the part of the administrator, many people — 
lay and professional alike — become identified with a program and 
they Icam the skdls needed in responsible participation. 

D, Professional Skills and Techniques 

10. Understandings and skills in the task areas of educational adminis- 
tration. Tlie competent administrator will operate in these special- 
ized areas in waj's which arc consistent with the values implied by 
tlic other itemsin thisstatement. 

11. Understandings and skills in the administrative process. The com- 
petent administrator will insure that the administrative process 
remains the servant and docs not become the master of the ad- 
ministrator.® 

* Ad^ted from Committee on Educational Adminutzatioo Areas m WJjJcb E^uca- 

Uonal Adimnistralofs .Veed to Develop a Patton of Competence (Columbus, Ohio: 

C^tcj for Educational Administiation, Department of Education. Tlic Ohio State 

Univauty, 195S),pp (mimcogiapbed). 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. \Vliat seem to jou to be tlic strengths and wcalcnesses of the trait ap- 
proach to describing Icadcnhip qualities? Do you tliinlc that the com- 
petency approach is markedly diferent? ^Vhy or w hy not? 

2. Describe tljc dilTcrcnccs }ou think exist betucen the competendcs 
required of a secondary school prindpal and those required of a 
secondary school teacher. 

3. It is often claimed that alniost all secondary school principals arc 
fonner coaches. Assuming tliat tlus is true (it is not), can you explain 
it in tenns of the competences required of secondary school princi- 
pals? 

4. Many successful insurance salesmen and book salesmen are former 
secondary school principals. How would )t)u account for this fact? 

5. "Experience is the best teacher." Eraluate this well-known statement 
briefly. 
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chapter 12 


THE MEASUBEMENT 
OF ADMINISTBATIVE 
POTENTIAL 


Chapter 11 describes the competencies or competency pattern the 
secondary school principal needs in order to be effective in his work. From 
this general discussion, wc now move to the question of how an individual 
can assess his own potential to gain adminbtrative competency and to be- 
come an effective sccondarj’ school principal. This is both a necessary 
question to ask and a difficult question to answer. Before attempting to 
answer the question, let us first consider some of the difficulties and dan- 
gers inherent in this process. 


MEANING AND MEASUREMENT OF POTENTIAL 

It is difficult to “measure” a prospective principal as he is today and then 
to rate his “potential” as a principal. Ability is, in a sense, the present state 
of a person’s competencies. In an attempt to measure potential, then, 
present abilities must be measured and from these measurements infer- 
ences about tire future drawn. This process gives rise to several problems. 
In the first place, the measurement of present ability is a process 
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that cannot be done willi prccfee accuracy. TJie measurement of intelli- 
gence, for example, must proceed in the absence of a concrete defijiition 
of the factors of intelligence and wth tlic recognition that each measure- 
ment device used for this purpose has certain inadequacies. 

Secondly, competencies are behavioral competencies. It is difhcult 
to njcasurc uiUj pcncil-and-papcr instruments the ability to engage in 
certain kinds of behaviors. In judgments about potential competence, tl)e 
infacnccs must often be made in the face of a lack of complete infomia- 
tion. 

In the third place, potential and performance in a specific position 
are related, but noton a one-to-one basis. Potential indicates a capacity to 
perform, but there must also be a desire to perform and a favorable en- 
vironment in whicli to perform if success is to result Every secondary 
school teacher has known students who liavc great potential but who, for 
One reason or another, have never reached the heights possible for tliem. 
Tlierc is no guarantor then, that potential will result in a quality per- 
formance. 

In spite of the uncertainties present in both Ure definition of com- 
petency and the measurement of potential, efforts to do both arc necessary 
and important. Tlie attempt to measure an individual’s potential for the 
secondary school principaUhip provides an opportunity for self-analysis 
and introspection that should hdp an individual know himself better and 
make a reasoned judgment concerning the wisdom of his choice of oc- 
cupational goals. It is witlr tlicse rrords of caution and support that we 
approach a discussion of the mcasutemenlof potential. 


PERSONAL ATTRIBUTES 

'nic extent to which a prospective secondary school principal possesses 
certain of the personal attributes that lead to competency is fairly easily 
measured. Potential in others of these attributes is only very slightly sub- 
ject to measurement. Over-all, ho^vever, Um competency area is the one 
most subject to measurement and to prediction of success or failure as a 
principal. 

Physical Attributes 

Tlie possession of general good health and adequate phjsical energy is a 
quality that should be known to an individual. Tliere may be cases where 
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a person thinks he has ph) sica! ene^ only because he has ncwc tried to 
use too much of it. The prospecth'e principal should have some er-idence 
that he does possess physical energy and that he uill be able to stand the 
physical demands of a principalship. This evidence can be gathered by 
participating in community groups, by continuing graduate studies, by 
taking an active role in professional o^ni2ations, all svhile performing 
successfully as a teacher. The rigors of such an existence are littie different 
bom those encountered by a principal. If such actirities overtax an indi- 
vidual’s physical energy, or if they lead to tension and personal an-xiety, 
the principalship rvfll undoubtedly create strains that will lessen the indi- 
ridi^’s effectiveness as a peraon as well as in the specific job he is attempt- 
ing to perform. 

A health record is generally wcU-known to the individual. The 
person with a history of illnesses or with a record of periodic absences bom 
the job due to hcaltii problems has little likelibood of real success unless 
the health situation can be conected. If this record is due to carelessness, 
the prospective principal should realize that he cannot afford not to take 
care of his health if he wishes to succeed. If medical care of one kind or 
another can correct the situation but has been delayed or avoided, such 
medical care should be received before the individual assumes a principal s 
job. A program of regular health check-ups is a particularly important 
habit for the school administrator. 

Tlie final physical attribute to be considered is personal appearance. 
Personal appearance plays a key role in influencing effectiveness in a lead- 
ership role. This is particularly true in working with secondary school 
students. Although the prospective principal cannot completely alter his 
physical appearance if such alteration seems necessary, he can take certain 
steps to overcome handicaps he may possess. Proper attire and dieh good 
personal grooming, and attention to social personality attributes can be 
iivstrumcnta] in overcoming some physical handicaps. However, persons 
with severe handicaps in the area of personal appeararree should face 
the fact that these handicaps may make success as a principal unlikely 
and may even make it difficult to sccurca principal’s position. 

As the prospective principal considers his potential for administra- 
tion, his anal) sis of his phy sical attributes should include consideration of 
the following: 

1 lealth — generally good. 

Energy- — more tlun average. 

•■Appearance— normal and shown off to best advantage. 
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Mental Attributes 


Tlic secondjty school principal nc^ to possess better than average intel- 
ligence, but the possession of intdIJgcncc is s-aluable only if this intelli- 
gence is used effectively. In addition, recent studies show that there are 
various factors of intelligence and that a general intelligence test may not 
provide sufficient data about these factors to make an absolute judgment 
of intellectual potential. It is important, then, to consider both general 
intelligence and the specific factors of intelligerice in a consideration of 
potential for secondary school administration. 

General iNTELtiCEsa :. A study by Hopper and Bills revealed that the 
median intelligence quotient of a large sample of school administrators 
was 127 and that the range of scores in this group was from 109 to 135.^ 
This gi\‘es some idea of the meaning of above-average intelligence as ap- 
plied to school administrators. The prospecthe principal may have some 
idea of scores he has made on past intelligence tests. If not, any one of the 
following examinations pro\'idcgood norms for adults; 

Army General C/assiffcatioo Test.* First Civilian Edition (AGCT). 

Science Research Associates, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 

California Short Fonn Test of Afciital A/afurify, Ad«nced Form. 

California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, California. 

Olub State C/niversif)' Fsjeho/ogial Etaminafion (OSPE), Form 21. 
Tire Ohio State Uuiversit)' Press, Columbus, Ohio. 

Al thougli there are alwajs exceptions, tire student who scores much 
below tlje range cited above on one of these tests lias little chance for dis- 
tinct success as a secondary scliool priodpaJ and is, as a matter of fact, 
probably experiencing some difficulty in being an outstanding secondary 
scliool teacher. 

Factors of Intelugence. Several standardized tests show promise of 
having real predictive lalue in measuring administrative potential in terms 
of one or more factors of intelligence. Both the Miller Analogies Test* and 
the Coopeiativc Englisli C2» tend to measure reasoning ability and in- 
sight, although the former test is cssentiaJlyahigh-lcscl scholastic aptitude 
test and the latter emphasizes reading comprdiension. Tlie Watson- 

' Robert L. Hopper and Robert E. BflU, "What's a Good Administrator Made Of?" 
School Exccuthc, T-l:??, March 1955. 

^ Miller Ajiahgia Test (New York: The P^vhohpa] Corporation). 

» Cooperative English Test, Form C2 (Fnnccton, N.J.; Educational Testing Setsice. 
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Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal* is designed to measure ability to sort 
facts, to develop valid conclusions, to discover assumptions that underlie 
generalizations, to choose among reles-ant and irrclcs-ant data, and to draw 
accurate inferences from related data. Studies at the University of Texas 
suggest tliat a candidate for work in the field of educational administra- 
tion should score above 55 on the combined percentile scores for these 
three tests.® 

Low scores on these tests may reveal a lack of practice in Uie use of 
certain factors of intelligence more than thej’ reveal a lack in the factors 
themsehes. Be that as it may, the prospectise principal whose perform- 
ance is poor on these tests should be aware that he has some work cut out 
for h im i f he is to be an effeeth c administrator. 

I.NDiRECT iNDiavTORS. Thac arc other indices of intelligence that the 
prospectiit: administrator should consider. Academic records are related 
to some extent to intelligence. Certainly, a student knows— c\en though 
his grades may not accurately reflect this fact— w hctlier a certain course of 
study v-ws "easy" or “difficult' for his mental equipment. 

In addition, a mature person is somewhat aware of his laziness or 
energy in approaching intellectual problems. The prospecUse prindpal 
who tends to seek out tough intellectual problems, who is challenged b}' 
problems that make him reach out into new learnings, or who en}o)-s read- 
ing thought-provoking essays as well as escape literature is undoubtedly 
more given to the exercise of his intelligence than is a person who a\ oids 
tliescactivitics. 

In other words, although certain tests can provide excellent and 
fairly dir«:t measurement of mental attributes, the prospective adminis- 
trator must also be aware of the use he makes of his attributes. 

As the student considen fah potential as a principal in terms of his 
mental attributes, he should pay attention to the following: 

Gross measurements of iDtelljgence (IQ) — above arerage, preferably 
in 120’s. 

Measurements of factors of intcHigcncc — strong in reasoning, insight, 
comprehension. 

Evidence of use of intelUgence — intellectiially awake in everyday We. 

* Watson-Claicr Critical Thiakiag AppnisaJ (Yontavon-Hudsoa, NY.: W«ld 
Bool. Company). 

s Kenneth E- Mclntjre, An Expenment in Reenutmg and Selecting Leaden for Edu- 
catwa (Austin, Tesas: Southwest School Adnuaistration Cento, 1956), pp- 29-55. 
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S^oeial Personality Attributes 

Tlie measurement of social personality attributes is more inexact tlian in 
oUicr personal attribute areas, an<J the exact requirements for the effective 
principal are not well known. Here we must deal almost entirely with com- 
mon sense rather than with common sense backed by researcli evidence. 
Although a few studies have attempted to relate administrator effective- 
ness to certain personality inventory scores, the results are not sufEciently 
clear to permit the development of firm generalizations. 

Thus, although it would be helphrl in the selection and preparation 
of secondary school principals if wc knew tliat a given profile with a given 
personality inventory indicated potential success, this is not the case. 
Each of us knows successful principals with greatly different personality' 
attributes. It is both unlikely and undesirable that a common personality 
mold for principals will ever be developed. Nevertheless, there are certain 
indications that help assess potential for secondary school administration 
in terms of social personality attributes. 

Stam>.\rdj2eo Instrumenis. The use of a standardized instnimcnl for 
measuring soda! personality attributes offers rivo advantages. In tlie first 
place, the results an be compared with results obtained in studies that 
have attempted to relate test scores to administrator effecb’veness. Of 
even more importance is tlie fact that tlie use of Uiese devices often reveals 
to a person some things about himself that he did not know. The self- 
diagnosis feature of these tests, then. Is probably their most important 
feature. 

McIntyre discoi’ered some relationships between effective adminis- 
trators and scores obtained on the CuiUord-Martla fmentories.® These 
inventories provide measurements dealing with a number of social per- 
sonality’ areas. McIntyre found Uiat effective administrators scored con- 
sistently high in sociability, freedom from depression, masculinity, free- 
dom from inferiority feelings, freedom from nervousness, objectivity, and 
cooperativencss.’ In all fairness to female readers, it should be noted that 
this study was conducted with male administrators and no evidence was 
produced to show tliat femininity was a disadvantage for the woman ad- 
ministiatoi. 

The AIIport-Vcrnon-LindzcyStucfyo/ Vaiuesisan instrument tliat 

9 Giulford-Afartin Inventories (BevaJy Hills, Cal.: Sheridan Supply Company). 
f McIntyre, op. dt.,pp. 
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proposes a number o! forced choice situations.® Tlic patterns of an indi- 
vidual’s choices tend to reveal certain value attributes. These attributes 
arc placed on a profile revealing relatu'C value feelings in the theoretical, 
political, economic, acstlictic, social, and religious areas. Although some 
trends seem apparent, it is safe to say only tliat this instrument is of par- 
ticular help in giving a prospective administrator some insight into his 
own value system. 

In an ccccllent discussion of leadership, Gibb reports several studies 
in which the Benueuter Scale has been used to relate certain social per- 
sonality attributes to leadership behavior.* In general, these studies re- 
vealed that leaders tend to score higher than nonleaders in the areas of 
sclf-confidcnce, sociability, and dominance, and lower in the areas of in- 
troveision."’ 

Although a number of other excellent personality inventories exist, 
these have not been used in studies of administrative effectiveness. In 
general, however, regardless of the lade of research relating any of these 
tests to the principalship, it is apparent that the effective principal should 
uuderstand himsdf and that the use of these inventories will aid in meet- 
ing this need. 

Other ArrROAaics. In assessing potential for tlic principalship in terms 
of social personality attributes, it is necessary to do some introspective 
thinking independent of any standardized inventories or guides. Chapter 
11 lists originality’, adaptability, initiative, ambition, evenness of disposi- 
tion, sense of humor, confidence, scU-assutance, gregariousness, and gen- 
eral balance as social personality attributes that the effective secondary 
school principal should possess. For tlic most part, careful thought on the 
part of the iudiv’idual prospective administrator will provide a valid as- 
sessment of the degree to which his behavior reflects each of these attri- 
butes. 

For example, in the matter of originality, the prospective principal 
might well examine his own teaching practices to discover the answer to 
questions such as the following; 

« Allpoft-Vcinon-Lind^ Study of Values, Rc\iscd Edition (Boston: Hoogliton Mif* 
flinComp3ny.l951). ' 

» Banreutcr Personality fnsentory (Stanford: Stanford University Press) . 

^ Ccal .\. Cibb, ••Leadership," f latidbook of Socul Psychology, Volume II. edited by 
^ndzey (fleadui^ Maa: Addison Wesley Publishing Company, 195-lJ, 
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Characler Atiribules 

A prindpal obdously needs to be a man or woman of good character, ms 

mLsthathcmnstbchaseintcmsofanacceptableandcons.smmoraI 

and ethical code. It is not enough for the prospective principal to be abl 

tosaythatheis‘'noworsethanalotofpeopl^’' , . , .i „ ,.«.m£Trr 

The secondar)- school principal is closely related to tlie ) g 
eeneraUon, a group groping for independence and sometimes comciom y 
or unconsciously striring to shock their ciders in an attempt to rewg- 
nition. This means that the secondary school pnncipal should not m a 
person whose moral and ethical code is unrealistic and impractical to deal 
witli members of the cunent social scene. • 

There should belittle need to spell out in detad how to assos char- 
acter. Ilowcscr, if the prospcctisc principal is not willing to have his 
diameter put in the spotlight where it will be viewed by teachers, students, 
parents, and others, he will not enjoy educational adininistrabon. A • 
though every American has the right to Mve his life in privacy’, 
must to some extent be subjugated to professional requirements it the 
person chooses to enter a given profession. The piincipalship is 
tion, and an individual's code of behavior must meet high standards »i he 


wishes to enter this field. ^ . . 

In addition to general character attributes, the prospective pnnci' 
pal should be able to subsCTibc willingly to a code of ethics for his prof^ 
sion. Tlic prospective principal who cannot subscribe to such a code 
wholeheartedly or who cannot undcnland the basis for such a code shoul 
seriously doubt his readiness for an administrative position. A rccentlj* 
developed code of ethics for school administrators follows: 

’Flic school adminisUatoi is in the forefront of the American public 
school system. As such, he shall reflect llic higlicst type of ethical char- 
aclcT, and sene as an outstanding example to his coworhers and as^ 
ciates in his personal and professional life. To this end, he subsenocs 
to a ri^d code of personal and professional standards. The following 
statanents reflect the type of behavior demanded of Uie administrator. 


I. Community Relations. 

1. He shall tahe appropriate steps to keep the coinmunitv con- 
tinuously and truthfully informed a}»ut tiic school Infor- 
nution released to llie community sliall l>c cic-ar. accurate, 
honest, and free from misleading or confusing statanents. 

2. In public life, tire school administrator shall obscnc and re- 
spect the mores of the community. 
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IV. Teachen and Employees. 

1. Contracts Ti-ith teachers and other employees shall be hon- 
estly and clearly stated, and salaries shall be in line with exist- 
ing schedules and practices. 

2. Contracts nith teachers and other employees shall be hon- 
ored and shall be terminated only in terms of the conditions 
thereof. 

3. Duties of cmploj'ces shall be dearly understood at the time 
of initial employment. 

4. Channels of communication shall be observed, and the 
school administrator shah not indulge in matters with teach- 
ers and other employees tlrat lie in the province of other 
administrators. 

5. The school administrator shah not interfere in disciplinary 
matten between teachers and pupils unless it is clearly evi- 
dent that Dnfaimess or violation of rcgulab'ons is present 

6. DcBciencics of teachers and other employees shah be dis- 
cussed only with the people concerned and in confidence. 

7. The school administotor shah encourage his teachers and 
employees to maintain the same type of ethical character and 
professional attitudes that he demands of himself. 

8. Tlte school administrator shah not use his influence to force 
teachers to subscribe to things because of his position. 

9. The school adminbtrator assumes responsibility for the suc- 
cess of all employees, realizing that failure of an employee is 
at least partially an administrative failure: in selection, in 
supervision, or in assignment. 

a. He is alert to opportunities to further the advancement of 
each employee. He attempts to make vacancies known to 
present employees so that they may apply for preferred 
positions. 

b. He spares no effort to maintain and increase professional 
standards, he utilizes ah profossional placement agencies 
to obtain properly qualified teachers and administrators. 

c. He makes no offer of employment effective while the 
candidate is known to be under contact to another dis- 
trict unless that district has first notified him of its willing- 
ness to release the cmplov’cc. 

d. He does not seek applicants for professional positions by 
advertising in newspapers or other publications of general 
circulation. 
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e. He accepts no remuneration from commcrch) placement 
agendcs whose candidates he inten iews or employs. 

f. He mates sure that obsened weaknesses arc called to flic 
attention of the cnip!o)-cc and that assishnec toward their 
concction is extwi^, but he does not fcopardire tlic 
educational srelfare of children in order to avoid an un- 
pleasant dismissal iclitionship. 

g. He reports no negativx criticism of any cmplojec to the 
board without having first discussed tlic criticism with 
the cm plo 5 'ec f nv oJvcd. 

10. Tl)e school administrator is alert to inform the board about 
good pcifoimanccs and contributions of employees and docs 
not accept the credit for service performed by others. 

V. Relations with Pupils. 

1. Information relating to pupil abiliHcs, deficiencies, or he- 
hav ior shall be kept in strict confidence and shall not be re- 
leased except to aufhorircd pcrsoiutcl. 

2. Disciplinary measures shall not be taken except by referral, 
and siiall be in the best interests of the school and the com* 
munitv'. 

3. Tlic administntor will dal justly with students regardless of 
flieir mental, plij-sial, emotional, pnlit/al, ccoiromiea?, 
racial, or religious eliaracfcrislics. 

VI. Agents and Salesmen. 

1. Lists of pupils, teachers, and cmploycfj sliall not be made 
avuilablc to agents or salesmen for advertising, canvassing, or 
pcnoail profit. 

2. Orders and contnefs entered into shall be honored, and 
shall be made on the fwsBof needand value only. 

3. No gift, rcnruncratioii, or discount based on giv ing preference 
of personal gain to any agent or salesman shall be accepted. 

4. The school adminutntor shall not act as an agent or sales- 
man for any item pnrcluscd b)- the scliool jjstcm or an em- 
ployee thereof. 

VIII. Professional. 

1. Tlic school administrator shall evidence interest in profes- 
sional stinding fhroagh mnubmliip in local, state, and na- 
tional cducj tloiul associations. 

2. He shall constantly strivx to better his professional standing 
llirough study and activity in professional organirations. 
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3. He shall rigidly adhere to the code of ethics adopted by his 
state.*^ 

In summarj’, then, the prospective principal should subscribe to a 
high personal standard of conduct and to a sound professional code of 
ethics. He must be willing to let his actions stand in the light of commu- 
nitj’ and professional appraisal. He should know the rationale that under- 
lies both his personal and his professional conduct. Lastly, he should be 
rvilling to stand as a good example for the people whom he will serve. 


EDUCATIONAl BACKGROUND 

Many factors influence growth and development and tlius help create 
potential as principals. Important among these factors is educational back- 
ground. Although a given kind of background guarantees very little, it 
should provide certain understandings, which influence potential, and 
certain dues to potential. 

General Academic Background 

Perhaps the most deflating experience that a student can undergo is to be 
examined with the Graduate Record Examinations.** Covering almost 
every Add of learning, these examinations are an excellent diagnostic in- 
strument. Although it would be unreasonable to expect that a prospective 
principal would receive high scores in every area, from fine arts to chem- 
istry, the background of a prindpal should lead to knowledge in more 
than one field of specialization. 

If the student has no knowledge in areas other than his one or rivo 
teaching fields, he will find it difllcull to communicate with teachers whose 
fields cover a wide range. As the prospective principal anal)'zes his aca- 
demic background and his potential, he should determine in how many 
areas he has at least a minimum level of knowledge. Although the history 
teacher-football coach cannot be expected to be an expert in art or in voca- 
tional agriculture, his potential as a principal will be enhanced if he has 
some familiarity with the contents of these fields. The greater the breadth 
of study, then, the greater the opportunities for effective administration 
by the secondary school principal. 

11 "Directory of the Ohio Associstioa of School Adrninisfnttors, 1960," fluJktis of 
the Ohio Association of School Administraton, Januat)' 1960, pp. 5-8. 

12 Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing Service. 
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One olhra general academic factor slouM be considered in any 
anal«is ol potential. Tliis is llic oftcn<riticizcd, but ever-present evi- 
dence of academic achicvcmcnt-tlie grade point. To begin ualli, the 
grade point senes as partial evidence to superintendents and boards o 
education as they select principals. Potential is reduced if the l*ehhood o 
securing a position is reduced. Even more “ 

that the aiidemie record docs reveal a great dal about abih^ to tarn, 

choiceofacarcerasaprincipalofasecondary school seems to Inch wisdom. 

Proteisionol Aeodemie Botkoround 

aSsgsieSS 

L^-ScSSiiSS 

academic background g^Hve principal should enable him 

tamings neeessapi to profess Inovvledgc. Chap- 

Tliis rcciuircs a be mastered by the pro- 

ter 1 1 lists fourteen kiioiyleclgc e.vcellcnt device tor measuring 

speclive principal. ^ d,, „„ know about adolescent growth 

potential. How much, f h education, or about curriculum devel- 
and development, about the ai research findings that relate 

opmenl?Towhatestentareyounp-Mateonr 

to^eachlngandtamlnWn^^^^ 


the National Teacher Exammaj-oi^. concerning the degree to 

Sra^aSrra:"^ 

Bureau). 
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Each of the task areas that w'chavc described also carr lead to assess- 
ment of potential. To what extent, for oample, docs your knowledge of 
sociology assist you in becoming a community leader for education? Al- 
though the prospective principal ts not expected to have studied all that is 
ncccssar}' to be a principal, this hind of assessment can help the aspiring 
principal plan his future academic sswk so that gaps can be filled. 

The prospective principal should realize tliat he has a great deal of 
control over his potential in terms of academic bacl^rotind. If gaps are 
revealed, he can take steps fairly easily to remedy this situation. In making 
this assessment, the follon-ing points should be considered: 

Academic record — Good grades; Phi Beta Kappa not nccessar)', but at 
Ica?t a B average preferable. 

General academic background — Some specialization, but also breadth. 

Professional academic background — ^Scnirc grasp of the basic concepts 
and disciplines that underlie the tcaching-lcaming situation; begin- 
ning knowledge about leadership and tlic principalship. 

EXPERIENCE BACKGROUND 

The prospective principal should have Irad a sariety of school and non- 
school experiences. The local boy who goes to local schools and a local 
college and then starts teaching in the local high school has much less 
potential for leadenhip than does the person who has had a s-aricty of 
experiences in a s-aricty of situations. If one learns from experience— and 
this is not automatic— a wide v’arictj' of experiences should provide him 
with great potential to face various kinds of problems with originality and 
confidence. 

The principal will work with a number of representatives of bis 
communit)’. If, for example, the principal has spent some time engaged in 
common labor, he may better understand those people who spend their 
lives in this tvpc of work. If he has traveled fairly widely, be may better 
understand the problems of those who move to his communitj’ from much 
different localities. 

There are, of course, no hard and fast rules governing the relation- 
ship between quantity of experiences and effectiveness of adminisf ration. 
As the prospective principal assesses his potential in terms of experience, 
however, he might well consider his range of experienas in all areas. A 
lack of experience can decrease his potential for effectiveness. It might 
indicate, then, that next summer instead of going to school, a trip or some 
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woA tapcriciicc would be baieSmI. He should consHei the followine 
arcasofexpericncc: ® 

School experience — IJa^'epu: 

Ta ugl j t in large and small schools? 

Taught chn£lrcnat4ariousage levels? 

Taught children at different ability levels? 

Tauglitniorc than one subject? 

Taughtin rural and urban seliools? 

Worked with various cocurriculum actinttes? 

Experienced teaching success in varied situations? 

experience — Have you: 

^^'orkcd a tan unskilled job? 

Belonged to a union? 

Been a foreman ora sopem'sor? 

Experienced success m tariousjobs? 

Travel— Ifavitj'ou: 

Traveled outside of j-onrown region? 

Been in a foreign country? 

Studied the mores of different regions? 

Stra)xd from “beaten tourist paths”? 

Although experience docs not guarantee success, the principal can- 
not afford to be parochial or provincial as he fulfills a leadership role. If 
university training cannot provide all the knowledge, shills, and under- 
standings that the principal need^ it is apparent tl)at these must grow 
from experience. If experience ts limited, e/forts should be made to expand 
this background before assuroingaprinciparsposition. 


MOTIVATION 

Even tJjougli a j'oung man or woman may appear to possess all the factors 
that would seem to lead to great success as a principal, these factors would 
be meaningless unless that person was strongly motivated to be a successful 
principal. Studies relating motivation and success are legion. Perhaps 
motivation is the key variable that causes two apparently equal people to 
achieve differing degrees of success. Tliis means that in a consideration of 
potential, a consideration of motivations must loom large. It is safe to 
say that the person motivated toward a prindpakhip for reasons of power 
or of money alone will have little chance of achieving effectiveness. As any 
secondary school teacher should know, the power of the principal is some- 
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thing that, in the last analj-sis, is delected to him by his teaching staff. 
And certainly, the financial rewards of the piincipalship rarely lead to 
riches. Poner and rvcalth, then, are unrealistic motivations tow’atd the 
principalship. 

We have mentioned earlier the possibilities that a leadership posi- 
tion presents. Such a position also presents prohlems and frustrations. If 
the prospective principal is mothalcd by a desire to mate a contribution 
to secondarj’ education and to use his talents as effectively as possible, 
there is c\'ery possibility that this wall lead to a maximum realization of 
his potential. Tire principalship is not an escape from teaching nor an easy 
road to glor}’; it is hard worlc. Unless one is motw'atcd to be a successful 
principal on a sound basis, his potential will not lead to effective adminis- 
trative behavior. 


BEHAVIOR 

The competencj* approach to describing effective educational administra- 
tors involves descriptions of behavior, of traits or attributes in action. 
Although we have been discussing attributes here for the most part, the 
reader should remember that his future administrative effcctiv'eness svfll 
be measured primarily in terms of behavior. For example, the mere pos- 
session of self-confidence is not in itself a measure of effectiveness. \Vhat 
is significant is the way in which this self-confidence shows itself in the 
behavior of the principal. The seIf<onfident person generally has an 
easier time mahing decisions than does a person with little faith in himself. 
The self-confident person generally maVes a better impression upon people 
he meets than does the person who laeVs this confidence. The self-confi- 
dent person is generally able to criticize his outi behai'ior and to accept 
criticism from others. Thus, it is not self<onfidcnce that is important; 
it is the waj^ in which self-confidence manifests itself in behavior. 

The factors that affect potential can be roughly diWded into three 
categories— attributes, skills and knowledges, and understandings. Each 
of these categories leads to effectiveness or ineffectiveness as the items 
within the categories are used in worldr^ svidi people. It seems important, 
then, for the prospective principal to tevie^v his potential for administra- 
tion in terms of his effecti%'eness in working svith people. 

’ One of the best doices for checking ability to work with people 
was developed by worken at the National Training Laboratorj’ at Bethel, 
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Maine. This foim prositles forl)'-Cre statements to he used in sclf- 
diasnosis. Allliougli there arc no "right” or "svrong" reactions to th«e 
statements, the implication of each ansiecr for one’s bchanor as a prin- 
cipal is quite clear. For each statement, the prospective principal should 
decide svhether it is a vet)- accurate description of him, is quite descriptive, 
is both true and untrue as description, is generally not a true descnption, or 
is a decidedly false description of him. After reacting to the 
and reviewing our descriptions of the role of the pnncipal, the reader 
should gain raluabic insight into his bcliavioral potential as an adnnnis- 
trator. Tliis form follows: 

“Ideas About Mj-sclf ' Inventory 

1 I thinlr 1 have a pretty dear nndersUnding of how the people I 

wo* with see Ihemsches and the job they am trying to do. 

2 I am not the hind of peBon who can stand up to his supenors and 

' 3 u1s®;m;Sm fm me to maintain my indiriduality within any 

. 

8. Mytst reaerion to a proposal that things he done dHctently is 

9, r,;lraSwn6stho,o„Ehly.houEhtou.heloreBlcinganaeHvc 

pait in the gioop. ,h„rtcoroings in my social behavior. 

Iir.ta7 rarfri'rMrmP^rmy ^ ‘ ”■ 

H. I often get so wound op m ‘ ' 

1 5. I drn‘ou“to‘SS?m, to antes I know they ham the snp. 

■ I7: 

ing along. 
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18. in beliwe in something, I will work for ittn'cn when this requires 
opposing friends and asjocialcs- 

19. 1 do not pay enough attention to the need and feelings of individ- 
uals witli whom I work. 

20. I am better at arguing than at conciliating and compromising. 

21 . lam easily persuaded by others to sec things their way. 

22. I often detach mj-self pqt:holo^c3lly from the group and just 
watch what is going on. 

25. When someone is biking, I not only listen to what he saj’s but 
also noticchow* people react to the things he says. 

24. I find it very frustrating to have to work on an important project 
with other people instead of alone. 

25. 1 get quite upset when people allovv their personal feelings to af- 
fect the work they are doing. 

26. I am quite fearful about going into new social situations. 

27. I am happier when working on a project with others than I am 
when working on something of my own. 

28. I can usually predict the reactiom of people I know to new sug- 
gestions. 

29. Icnjo)' sticking up for my own ideas. 

30. I cannot stand up against others in support o! unpopular ideas. 

31. I am prett)' good at finding ways of bringing together two people 
who seem to be disagreeing. 

32.1 think I have quite a lot of influence on other people. 

33. 1 sometimes feel that a group or relationship in which I am in- 
volved gets so strong that it hampers my individuality and freedom. 

34. 1 am often amazed at the variety of impressions different partici- 
pants have of (he same meeting. 

35- It is rebtively easy for me to persuade people to see things my way. 

36. It docs not matter to me whether other people agree with my 
opinions or not. 

37. I get emotionally upset when a group member begins to introduce 
side issues into the group discussion. 

35. 1 do not like to liave the final icsponsibilitj’ for making decisions. 

39. Iwouldsaylamroorelikely todominateagroupthan to be domi- 
nated by it. 

40. 1 am able to silence a group member tactfully when he attempts to 
introduce his pcisoiul feehngs into the discussion. 

41. I feel blocked and frastiated in my own school situation because 
of the difficulties resulting from the attitudes of certain people 
there. 

42. I work better with individuals than 1 do with agroup. 
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43. I feel very much on the spot when people discuss faults I know I 
have. ... j 

44 I takcalotofinitialivcmstartingnew'actmticsorprocedures. 

45 ! I can make a greater contn1>ution by woiUiig as part of a group 
than I can by v\ orkJngalonc.** 

Another vital factor influentjnS a perion-s ahility to rvorlr rvith 
other people is his ability to communtate. Good spoUn 

English are necessary, but. in addition, the pr.nc.pal r^ced “ 

get ideas to and from others. It is difficnlt to a«ess ^ “ 

of communication, paitienlarly in the coinmnn!eat,on of .c cm H“«ever 

..“Iried tarn time totimefogivedirec^^^^^^^^^ 

to groups, .0 pass on 

•reviewing the degree of --f “ " _icatioo ability. Cer- 
we can come to some je„ecd dilEcully in getting stii- 

lainly if a ptospective „,e 3 k„ess that 

denis to understand ments. effectively as a 

needs to be overcome before he can expcci vu y 

'■'‘"'‘'tebestevldenceofaMi.yf^'^^:-"^ 

log with people m ‘'’= PJ^!,'j^”fe „pporlunities to work with all hinds 
prospectwe P","fy“ ^ ,mups. M one assesses his potential as a 

of people, individually and in g ps^ 

secondary school principal, h potentiol seems high or low 

people and to discover the extent to wlncn n po 

inthisall-importantaspectofadimnistration. 

mm Afi VIEW OF POTENTIAL 
CONCLUSION! OVER- 

In nut together the various appraisals of poten tial, 
■Hie time has now come to put togei 

to reach a judgment about the v^® jf Chapter II we 

palship, and to plan for '“'“S'L^mpclencies required of an edn- 
presentcdaneleven pciiilonll nent ^ 
rational administrator. ,|„„s 3 „d self-diagnosis presented in 

analysis of potential. ■"!= Tudgm^^ of one’s present state in 
this chapter can be used to arrive at a , g ^ 
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Progress in Gaining Professional Knosvlcdgcand Skill'* 


Task Area: School-Commuiut)* Rchlions 




Have 

JJavc 

Specifics; 

Studied 

Observed 

Participated 

Stud)ing communit)* characteristics 
Assessing communit)' opinion 
Providing information 

Working with community leaders 





Pcrlinent reference material: 


Plans for improWngknowledgeandslcflUnlhisaTca: 


each of these competencies. After airising at a judgment of potential in 
each compelencj', the prospectis-e principal can plan for improvement 
where it is necessary. If too much improvement is indicated or if the work 
requited for improvement docs not seem worth the effort, a career choice 
other than the principalship is svise. In any case, unless plans to improve 
potential are accompanied by action, there is little likelihood of improve- 
ment. 

Following are two forms to assist in summarizing self-appraisal. 
The first deals with an analysis of professional knowledge and skill. The 
second is based upon the eleven-point competency pattern. 

18 Adapted from Roald F. Campbell, John E. Coibally, Jr., and John A. Ramseycr» 
Introduction to Educational Adnunistration (Boston; Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1978), 
p.5H. 
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Professional Knowledge and Skill 

In Chapters 5 through 9, rve have deserib«l Eve task areas of tlie scrontlar)’ 
school principal. It is in Uiese areas that the principal must bring us pro- 
fesional knowledge and skill to bear. A form similar to the followrog 
should be developed for each of these task areas, me tok 
rominunit)' relationships is presented as an ramplo The spcafi« of he 
area as listed in the form are incomplete and should be 
prospective principal's understanding of the requirements of the task area 
broadens. 

Areas of Compelence*^ 

improving 3 check mark at the position on 

Ure scaleTat most neatly li? tclationToTe 

lowing scale can be used: 

• •• S — Superior 

4 — Somcwbal above average 
3 — ^Average 

- 2 — Somcwhatbclowa\<tage 

M^trealeinthespa^pmrj^^^^ 

advanced degree rcquircmcnls. 

bk deSn! ’ 

1. Possession in reasonable degree o n i' 
disposition to iinprosx them. 



rrifeief^pp. 315-317. 
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2. An abilit)- and a disposition to apply sound problcm-soIWng proccdorcs to 
scbool concerns. 



4. Undentandings, attitudes, and slilU resulting from an adequate genetal 
education. 



6. An understanding of the instructional program and stills in currioilinn 
dcstlopmcnt. 
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B. Working wth People 

7. A disposition and an ability to cooperate with other people in planning 
executing, and evaliuHngcourscs of action. 



S. An inclination and an ability to understand one's own motivations for 
action and how theyaffect h/s wayof workingwith otherpeopJe. 

I I I I I 



9. A disposition and an ability to lead lay and professional people in consider- 
ing the continuing improyement of the school and coinmunitj'; the ability 
to discoverand promote such leadership in othcR. 



C. Professional Skills and Techniques 
10. An understanding of and skills in the technical aspects of school adminis- 
tration. 
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II. An understanding of and jl:nU in Aeadminislrativc process. 


j L 

•5 ^ 


1 ! 

2 


Planu 


1 


1 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

This entire chapter is itself a series of suggested actmtics. It is hoped that 
each reader will conduct a self -appraisal as suggested bv this chapter and 
will des^elop records of the appraisal and of plans for the future. Friends 
or colleagues can rate you independently of your own rating. By compar' 
ing results, jtju wall gain much insight as you to some extent see yourself 
as others sec you. 
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part four 


THE PROFESSION 


Part Fovr is Dcvom. to n disoission ot secondaiy school cdmlnislntion 

salaiy data, and the , / . team concept, presents the inter- 

H, an analysis of the can woih, with 

related ways in « „bieclives. Chapter 15 con- 

others, to accomplish the f that await those who choose 

eludes with the exciting career cluiiiene. 

seco^drr^schooladministrationastheiravenncofscmce. 



chapter 13 


THE PROFESSIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


T„o..,vho— 

:Slnr“=WrSLyoHhc.^.h.^^ 

.cured? met rib 

porrliour? How ''''^Se,ip„forionclBiouth?Tl.B^^ 

oppo.tun,t.cs do Wd “ ” J J j„dividuel rvho arpi.cs to o 

other riuHtrons, should c OH the ^ loorvlerige of these 

position m secondary ^. „,ril|,„catcr precision, 

things enables a person to plan his career g f 

the current scene 

Kinds of Positions Avoiloble 

As yet there is not the “"Sf” S 

schools tliat csists at the and more rarialion is 

Secondary- schooh arc n 

beginning to appear. Basical M ^ nonlracliing 

senior high school principals- Hie nenu b 
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positions. In the smaller schools, howe%-er, flie principal may be required 
to teach at least part-time, although tiiis situation is disappearing quite 
rapidly. 

Most seaindat)' schools uith an enrollment of 500-1000 pupils 
now have an assistant or \ace-prindpal, whose responsibilities may be 
defined in a number of different waj-s. In many instances, for example, he 
may oversee the attendance function, administer student extracurriculum 
actisities, and have some responsibilities in the field of discipline. The 
assignment of duties is vei)* flexible, and desirably so, for this flexibflitj' 
permits the administratfs-e organization to be designed on the basis of the 
indisiduars unique competencies and tl>e particular needs that exist m 
a school during any given j-ear. 

As we en\’ision future kinds of positions asailable in secondary 
school administration, we must start from already-existing positions. The 
Willoughby-Eastlake School District of Lake Count)’, Ohio, for example, 
recently completed an extensive staffing study.* As a result, some natural 
groups of subject-matter areas were established into divisions. Each di- 
vision is to be headed by an instructional assistant principal. In addition, 
the school has a noninstructional assistant prinripal who will coordinate 
the activities of the nonteaching staff. Although it is not completely in 
operation as )et, the plan offers one possible blueprint for growth during 
theycarsahead. 

Admittedly, these tvpes of positions are far more characteristic of 
the large secondary school than of the small one, unless, of course, some 
rather unique circumstances exist. Less dependent on size are some other 
tv'pes of administrative assignments, which should be mentioned briefly. 
These represent positions for those who are interested in specific rather 
than general administration, and in most cases thej’arenot established on 
a full-time basis. Some of them, however, are excellent opportunities for 
the person interested in eventual full-time administration to gain valuable 
experience. Chief among these positions are those of dean, department 
chairman, and director of guidance or counseling. Another frequently 
occurring position is that of the school treasurer. A position growing in 
importance is that of the coordinator of extracurriculum activities. Many 
secondoT)- schools hair a hcalh- mana^ of aihlerics. Some of the larger 
secondary schools have a director of curriculum. Another position of con- 
siderable promise for the future is that of administrative assistant Often 

1 Administrative StaSng Study (WiHougM^, Ohio: WiDoughby-Eastlaie, 

School District. mmieograplied. 
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An anah-sis of salary trends for secondai)* school administrators 
indicates tirat the differential schedule k beaming more and more presa- 
lent, particularly in those districts containing ses-eral secondary schools. 
Tills plan attaches a numerical weighting to such items as rcsponsibHit)', 
length of the working scar, and number of teachers under the supersision 
of the prineipl. A factor is then determined; most commonly for Junior 
high school principals this is between 1.30 and 1.50; and for senior high 
schools principals between I.-IO and 1.60. The administrator’s salary is 
then determined hy multiplying the maximum salary of a classroom 
teacher at the administrator s les'cl of preparation and experience by the 
weighted figure cstahlished for the position. If, for example, the maximum 
teaching salaiy for the master’s degree classification is 55,000, and the 
factor for the secondars- school prindpal is l.SO, Iirs salary u-ould be 
512,000. 

In smaller school districts, the most common practice seems to be 
that of establishing administrath'C salaries independently of the clasS' 


Totle 6. .Nfedians of maximum salaries scheduled for certain administrators 
with highest Icid of preparation recognized, 195^1959 


Group I s Group JI ^ 

Ts'umbcrof Numberof 

Position Schedules Afedtan Schedules .Median 


Classroom Teachen 25 

ElCTncnlarySchooJ 
Supervising Principals 24 

Head Teachers and 
Teaching Principals S 

Assistant Principals 16 

JuniorHigli School 
Principals 21 

Assistant Principals 16 

Senior I ligh School 
Principals 24 

Assistant Principals 22 

Heads of Departments 7 

CounseJorr IJ 

Deans 6 


5 7,200 

no 

5 7,000 

9,502 

88 

8.700 

7.63S 

24 

7.310 

8.225 

28 

8.025 

10,001 

69 

9.210 

8,525 

43 

8,455 

11,000 

85 

9.930 

8.940 

74 

8.959 

S.150 

26 

8.2S0 

7.599 

27 

7.S75 

7.350 

17 

7.915 


* Districts »itli 500,000 or mote popobtion. 

5 Districts »itli prrp'jbtHms between 100.000 and 499.97). 

Sotirce: '‘Adminjitnlon' Masimuro Sabjw,” Jlna/cJj BaJJetut So. 37 (Washington* 
D C.' National KdntatKrj Assocutwn, 1959), p. 22. 
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room teacher schedules. Frequently, under tlicsc less slnictiircd condi- 
tions, then, administrators' salaries arc set on an indhadiial basis, as the 
result of personal bargaining bctn-ccn cmplo)cr and employee, although 
ptevading regional circumstances often play a prevalent role in determm- 

ing the general range of these salaries. .... 

As salary data are analj-zed on a national scale, Cgutcs pertaining to 
urban districts often arc the first to be reported, since thac distncts am 
fewer in number but employ a snlntantial percentage of the counit) s 
teaching and administrative personnel. Table 6 shosss salary medians for 
sclcctcdurbanschooldistricts. , i i 

It should be noted that salaries paid rn these large urban distncts 
tend to be somewhat larger than those obtainable in lire smal er distncts. 
Competitive conditions and increased rccognilton of the fact that adimn- 

istralivesahiricsnecdtobcraiscdisnarrowinglhisgap. 

dab fn Table 7 provide a pictnre of some salary eornprnsons 
bclvvccn different administrative positions in districts of varying sires. 


School rrine/pala 


School Dhffict GfOiipi. 
h)' Poptilali'on 


Eteineiitii>- 

Tci<hf« »t«ns) 


Supenn- 
SeniVr fendent 
High ofSchooli 


1. 500,000 and o^CT 
II. lOO.OOCMO'J.W 
in. 30,00Ck- 99.W 

IV. 10,000- 29.999 

V 5 OOO- 9.999 

VI. 2.500- 4,999 

Weighted average, 
alt distiicti 


5,500 
5.05S 
4.755 


4,616 


7.427 

6.602 

5.959 

5.655 


8.565 

7.559 

6.577 

5.632 


9.111 

7.945 

6.956 

6,592 


M.lfiS 

11.352 

9,290 

8.569 


55.515 57.751 


$5,159 $5.575 Sll.COO 


all dismcis , 

— I ^Qwlr ** Regafct* Bulletin No. 5/, (\\a«* 

Source: "SabTics of Urban TcachmR^S 1959) p 72. 

i, igron.D.C.: National Cd'inbonAwociation, 19, VJ.p.d.. 

ew^nre-mcd ihc jccoiiAin' scliool aclmhujlta* 

As far as ebssified as a tachci according fo school 

tor should ® V. i, proterted bv cchtiug tenure His 

legislation As a „f the nipctintcndcnt ..! svbool, 

='eV.tf’"-,of.be^ 
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THE ANTICIPATED SCENE 

Between 1958 and 1959 the number of school districts in the United 
States declined from 49,071 to 45,393; and it is likely that the trend toward 
fewer school districts will continue. Somewhat paradoxically, howe\’er, 
this will likely result in more secondai)' school administrative positions 
rather than in less. The diminishing numbers of school districts mean 
larger schools, particularly at the secondary level, which means that the 
number of nontcaching principals will increase. When this factor is 
coupled with the estimate that there will be a 47 per cent increase in the 
numbers of students in secondai}' schools from 1958 to 1965, it becomes 
virtually certain that these larger sccondars' schools, accommodating 
greater amounts of students, will requite increased numbers of administra- 
tive personnel.^ 

Not only will there be an increased demand for the sersices of sec- 
ondar}* school administrators in the next scN'cral years, but if reorganiza- 
tions continue at the anticipated pace, there will be a premium placed on 
administrators wath special kinefe of skills. \VTicn a new secondary school 
is eonstnictcd subsequent to reorganization, it pulls a student body from 
several smaller schools. These students ate characterized by considerable 
apprehension. Thes- likely have had a diversit}' of experiences, many of 
them perhaps makeshift in nature, while the new school was in the process 
of being built. During the first year of operation of these new schools, 
then, the administrator needs to givr serious attention to orientation and 
induction procedures in order to dcselop the sense of security from which 
productive learning so often results. Sanders, finding himself in this 
position of principal in such a new secondary school, undertook a study 
of the first year of operation.* His experience is worthy of anal)-sis by tliosc 
who anticipate being in comparable positions. 

During the nest few ytan more “team plaj'CTs" in administration 
will be needed. Larger sccondaiy schools will need coordinated adminis- 
trative effort, for the da\-s of the one-man autonomous operation arc 
numbered. The abilities to plan, to delegate, to cs-alualc, to work together 
in a pooling of complementary skills will be valued attributes m the 
anticipated scene. 

♦ TTiewdifa are based on itatistar* in thellcsearcb OiaWefjni. National Education .^jso 
ciation (Vol. >6,No.4and Vo!. >7,Ko 1) Dec.. 19>8.and feb , 

* Rotiert E. Sindfij. An 0«cnfa!wn Ibt^iain for Stndenti and FaenJh Entering l!'C 
New Licliii? ValW Jli^h School. Hanover. Ohio (Columbus, Ohio; Ibc Ohio State 
Untvnsih-, unpublished master* thcs», 1959). 
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MEANS OF SECURING POSITIONS 


Qualifications 

TIic most ostensible of the qneliScattons needed are those reflected in 
ccrtiflealion patterns. Certification, regulated 
department of education, is an effort to define the ™ 

pmition that are relativelyeasfly measorcA It repraen^ 

Icec or university preparation in specified areas of study and years or 
l5nenrArnomLLt.rendince.tfc.ion pattern 

school principalship is a more broadened me. “^fof work 

master’s dcgr« in adminislmtion or a sy^fied 

tonnrdone,tlicspccifi<.tionsoto<n forsom^ 

supervision, the eummlum, and rt. I I 

or I.nman groivlli anti developmm . successful 

these areas, the , ,l,c jecondaiy school level.* 

dassroom teaching, one owhiAmj^^^ s,L, hosveven and it is wise 
Tlie eicact requirements vary from slate to s.a . a 
for Uie aspiring administrator to died tern as early p 
process of his preparation. school administraUon will 

Applicants ,, _,abIiThed in addition to the stale 

also find that local «>tcna ate ft administrative 

certification requirernent. If a c ^ specified allocation from 

position, this fact will often f , crileiiaLf ten guarantee somc- 

the stale foundation program. Addmonal cn^ „s„cly, that the person 
thing of much more h"*™";;^;™^Sered toL impo.tant for 
selected has the chaiacterist n^sition Some placement officers 

the successful filling of a Pf™'” Sn are LncLng the names of 
report, for instance, that boards ‘ „.bo have a demon- 
applicants who have , leadership, who have strong public 

strafed ability to ivo.k „l.o look fonvard to a career m 

relations skills, and the hk ,i._pfOie. it is wise to confer with place- 
secondary school administration,^ ..rt,-,.. of their attendance regarding the 
ment officers at the college 5nd out their graduate pro- 

emerging pattern of J|| some voids in their preparation, 

grams, .hen,lhereareopp^im..j«»^_^^,^,.„„ 

thus enhancing then ch 
. Tl,™ are an 

cetti6cateinll«stileiil0hio,aiolja"«”y 
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Teoching Routes 

Those who write speculatively about the science of administration often 
express the opinion that a person might be an excellent administrator in 
public education and yet never have had a day’s classroom teaching experi- 
ence. Further, it is also seemingly true that some excellent tcacliers, cither 
rewarded for their good teaching or seeking additional rewards, usually of 
money or status, go into administration with miserable results both for 
themselves and for the schools ihcj' set\e. Whalcs'cr the long-range impli- 
cations of these factors maybe, the current picture is that secondary school 
administrators pass first through the leaching ranks. For the professional 
rapport vital to the success of administration, as well as for some other 
reasons, it is probably well tliat lliis route exists. 

Ever}’ teaching position lias its administrative aspects. There is 
constant planning, delegating, coordinating, and appraisingactivjty. With 
these component aspects of teaching, there is ample effort for the teacher 
to assess his own skills and satisfaction pattern in reference to these 
processes. If teaching brings satisfaction because it is a one-man effort, 
primarily, then this should be a clue that an administrative future would 
likely not be adsisablc. If, howc\et, considerable salbfaction exists in 
basing set Uie stage so that others can see relationships, comprehend 
problems, tt'ork individually and cooperatively touard their solution, then 
the evidence augurs well. 

Further signs for the individual teacher to note are the following: 
Am I comfortable in positions of responsibility? Can I make needed de- 
cisions with dispatch, when they need to be made that way? Am I inclined 
to look for best esidence before deciding on a course of action? Do I enjoy 
w’otking with adults at least as much as 1 like working with teenage young- 
sters? Do my interests in education go beyond my own subject-matter 
fields? Do I have a tolerance for frustration and ambjguit>’? Answers to 
these questions are \ital to an individual considering a future in secondary 
school administration. 

Given faiorable responses to Iheseand like questions, there is much 
that a teacher can do to gain administrative experience. Dozens of tasks 
that need leadership exist in ever)' secondary school. Classes need adsisors, 
dances need chaperones, extracurriculum actirities need guidance and 
coordination, committees need sxpJuntcer members and often volunteer 
chairmen, to mention but a few. The energetic teacher, interested in 
testing his administrative potential, often finds ample opportunity to do 
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so by expressing inlercst in one or more of these activities to the pnncipal. 
Many find opportunities in out-of-seliool functions as vyell, in church 
work, in sen-ice club activities, in cine ventures. Iniliatiie and energ- 
can supply the opportunities; a personal satisfaction pattern can supply 
the evidence. 


Planned Gradoote Program 

When the lint stirrings of interest occur, it is well to f 

reducetheexpenseofothcnnse^tl^^^^^ 

X"tL^:;Saidts 

'’■''“Lbbeginning^d^tesM^^ 

teaching field before ''"'“""S hours, however, can be 

his teaching area often is most A • f.^Hon. If enough electives 

used to “[jjjrll ,|,e certification requirements for ad- 

S^:a;Lf ;Xs an op,«rtunity when it ultimately 

“"■“•During the gmduate pm^m it 

tials and to become acquainted with me pi 

important to do this ,„„ch is added to the othenvise 

administrative position. Tlius, a pc 

rather cold set of data on a personnel record form. 

Internal ond External Promotion Eoules 

• r^iiions as secondary school administrators 
Often those ^yho aspire to ^ promising routes. Some retait 

need to face 1°".° al^^tcrnal possibilities will, perhaps, aid 

generalizations about the intern 
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pated growth of this now rdatiwly frequent practice, the administrative 
cadetship program is discussed in the following section. Medium-sized 
and smaller cities, as well as most smaller local school districts, usually go 
outside the system to select thdr secondary school administrators. 

At first glance, it might appear that the advantages of internal 
promotion fat outweigh tlie disadvantages. Tlris is not necessarily true. 
In many eases a person must teach in a system for three to five years before 
he becomes eligible for serious consideration as a secondary school admin- 
istrator. For the person who is young in the profession, this is no serious 
deterrent. For the older applicant, however, this route means a late start. 
Often, too, promotional routes are somewhat standardized in the larger 
systems. The first opportunity might be as assistant principal of one of 
the smaller junior high schools. Then, after a successful performance in 
this position, tlje next step would depend on what opportunities devel- 
oped in the system. It might be a more responsible assistant principalship, 
at either the junior or senior high level, or it could be the principalship of 
a smaller junior high. Frequently it takes years for these opportunities to 
dev'elop, because high mobility rales are not characteristic of secondary 
school administrators in city systems. However, there are some factors on 
the credit side as well. With the opportunity to begin as an assistant prin- 
cipal, administrative responsibility can be assumed gradually. Larger 
sj’stems, too, are more apt to Jiavc written policies and procedures, which 
can act as guidelines. Tliere are the obvious advantages of serving in a 
community that has become familiar through previous teaching experi- 
ence. In itself, coming "up through the ranks” has advantages or dis- 
advantages that are largely dependent on the person himself, in the final 
analysis. In a large city system, particularly where a well-established 
cadetship program exists, personal jealousies of unsuccessful applicants 
are rarely a problem. In the absence of a formal selection process, and 
where limited administrative positions in secondary schools exist, this 
factor can often operate. Serving as an administrator in a building in 
which one has formerly taught can have its hampering effects, but this is 
primarily a function of the individual’s own adaptive mechanisms and 
other personal abilities. In many cases, if the environment is right, this 
kind of experience can be most rewarding and productive. 

External promotion will likely continue to be the most prevalent 
route to secondary school administration, often because of the real or 
imagined harmful effects of inbreeding. Experience often enables an ad- 
ministrator to bring a fresh viewpoint to a school unhampered by resident 
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biases nnd custom. \\l.etcas there are on4n: pmbkms in 

school knowledge about which is needed to do a success ul |ob of adnimis- 
tration, there are also many pmblenrs ""*2fr” 

“ ro7a"i 
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The Administrative CadelsSip 
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must possess a master’s degree. Age is a more flexible criterion, but the 
candidate must usual)}- be from h\-ent)--6vc to fort>--five }'e3rs of age. 

Most cities wiUi a cadetship plan liavc a fixed time limit bj- which 
external criteria must be met and applications presented for processing. In 
larger districts, this deadline is an annual event. In places where the need 
is less constant, deadlines arc established and announced when the pro- 
gram periodically is resumed. In many systems, after applications have 
been saecned, a competitive examination is announced. Not all cities have 
this feature, hut it is reasonably' common. Sometimes the examination « 
developed by the employing system; in other eases consultants from out- 
side the system are secured to conduct this phase of the process. In the 
latter insbnee, the consultants have dc\-clopcd their own examination 
batteries.’ After this phase, successful applicants arc then inteniers’ed in 
an administrative conference. Sometimes the interview is conducted by' 
the superintendent, but it is more likely by the assistant superintendent of 
staff personnel or general administration and by others on the administra- 
tive selection committee named fortius purpose. 

Those who come through this process successfully arc released from 
their leaching assignments and Ihcy^gin, in most eases, a year's planned 
program of orientaHon and service. Often they receive the same remunera- 
tion that they would receive as a teacher. Cadets frequently spend several 
weeks in central office operations, becoming familiar with the over-all 
operation of the systems. In many instances, they work under the direction 
of an assistant superintendent on such specialized fobs as collecting data 
for the establishment of attendance district boundaries, purchasing sup- 
plies, and other tasks of this nature. The next phase of the program is often 
assignment to a principal or assfetant principal in the system. There the 
cadet gets an opportunity to work in the kind of school in which he is likely 
to be an administrator. Usually, once a week at least, the cadets assemble 
in the central office to discuss their progress with the administrator in 
cha^e of the program. One modification of this practice was that used in 
Columbus, Ohio. For a period of six months, in addition to the weekly 
conference in the central office, cadets from the area met in a two-hour 
seminar each week with one of the aulhon. In those sessions some of the 
b/£od sspects of adjoinbissUon were discussed and the pcaons) dJ/nen- 

1 W. R. Flcjher and Marie Flnhcr hate been active m this consuItatHc process. Foi 
additional information, sec their report, A Procedure for EsaJuabng Prospective School 
Adminisfratorr, Sopenisorr, and Other Spedal Personnel (CoJmnbus, Ohio; Bureau of 
Educational Research and Servira, Tbc Ohio State University, 1959), mimeographed. 
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sions of leadership analyzed. This scmiiut seemed to provide balance he- 

hveenlhcbroadandspecificaspcclsoftheprogram. 

A note of caution is in order concerning cadetshy programs. 
tem can easily find that it has developed a n,a« P'f 
real value of the cadetship program d® not he m s 

rather the experience should sharpen the leadership sensitnilies 

of an iready 'able grSp of potential ^ 

of the cadetship program by the sponsoring system vvrll enable ,t to stay 

alive and fulfill its function. 
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cies. He is called upon to be the dfctrict’s interpreter of the characteristics 
and needs of the secondary school community. This kind of leadenhip 
often demands that he be a student of curriculum. Certainly, it requires 
that he understand sociological and economic phenomena. To operate in 
this fashion requires continued study and constant professional growth. 

Growth Through Associotionaf Affiliation 

Unfortunately, often the hardest work a secondary school administrator 
docs of an associational nature is the annual drive to obtain 100 per cent 
staff affiliation. It is obvious that this effort alone docs little to add to 
professional knowledge and skills. Regional and state organizations and 
the national organization, the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, represent a rich resource for the alert administrator. At the 
national level, the available professional literature can keep the adroinis- 
trator abreast of the problems common tosecondar}' school administrators 
at large and alert to challenging experiments that arc reported by his col- 
leagues. Tlic national organization, loo, offers the best single source for 
professional upgrading through policy dcs'clopment, refinement of ethical 
positions, and stimulation of research effort. In state associations of sec* 
ondaryschool principals machinery is a\-aflable for preparation data needed 
in legislative de\elopmenl, for cooperative activities with state depart- 
ments of education, and for program de^'clopmcnt of annual conventions. 

Although many wtI! find profitaWcoutlcts for their energies at the 
national and state le\'cls, it is in the regional association that the greatest 
numbers of secondary school administrators find opportunities for profes- 
sional grosvth. Tire regional association can be particularly sensitive to the 
needs of its members. Meeting once each month or six weeks with those 
colleagues he knows well, the sccondarj' school administrator can do a 
great deal personally to push these meetings bej-ond a social plane. In fact, 
many n^ional principals’ associations already have a long and distin- 
guished record of professional service. Many of them have initiated discus- 
sion group projects, focusing on those topics of very practical concern to 
the members. Study groups have gather^ data for consideration at the 
meetings, and consultants have frequently been invited to bring their 
special compcfencies to the programs. Recent promising devefopments 
Izave been the structuring of these meetings as insenice workshops, at 
which perceptive looks have been taken, over time, at the human relations 
aspects of leaders! lip. 
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Too often adminislralois conSne their activities in rarious profes- 
sional associations to a narrow base. Much is to be gained by 
into related fields. It is vcrj- desirable for the secondary school administm- 
tor to affiliate ivitli and work actively in such 

tion for Supervision and Cuiriculum Development. To perform 1 is re 
sponsibilitta in curriculum leadership, the secondary 
inust know, by involvement, what new understandings and skills are being 
developed by such associations. 
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superintendent or assistant superintendent, and it illustrates that more is 
u-anted and needed than a rcassuringpat on thebaeJ:- 

Often this appraisal can best be made if it is done along lines of 
previous goal-setting. As an administrator looVs ahead to the next year s 
operation, certain things can be pegged for accomplishment. Benchmarics 
can be made to indicate progress along these lines, then, during the year. 
This tj-pe of planning greatly facilitates self^sscssmen t. 

There ate external phases of a professional dcs-elopment plan, too. 
Preparation for a position in secondary school administration certainly 
does not tenninate with the acquisition of certification or a master's de- 
gree. Recognition of this is seen in recent action hy the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, at its 1959 convention. At that time a con- 
stitutional amendment was passed requiring that those who apply for 
membcrsln'pafter 1964 must hav'e completed two years of graduate study. 
Aimed primarily at superintendents, this amendment can also guide the 
secondary' school administrator as well. With the complexity' of adminis- 
tration likely to increase, advanced graduate study can equip those srith a 
commitment forprofessional growlb topaform better their administrative 
functions. A desirable pattern, perhaps, for those who wish to develop a 
plan for personal growtli is to undertakca master’s program relatively early 
in their professional careers. This program should be broad-based, with 
the primary' focus on the individual's teaching field jf he has not yet en- 
tered adminUtratlon. Elective hours might be used to pick up require- 
ments for administrative certification. Shortly after becoming a secondary 
school administrator, then, it would be wxrll to resume graduate study, this 
time taking depth courses in such adminblrative speci^ties as school law, 
finance, and business management. Reflecting the inaeasing demand for 
advanced graduate study, some univenilics are developing two-year pro- 
grams in educational administration. In addition to depth courses, a prom- 
ising development of these programs is a year’s seminar in which the co- 
ordinated aspects of administration are analyzed in problem settings. 

In inaeasing numbas, however, secondary school administrators 
are serving on tcn-and-onc-half or eleven months assignments. This, of 
course, makes extended summa participation in graduate programs very* 
difficult. Study possibilities arc not eliminated, however, for many one- 
and hvo-vveek vvorbhops are ^ven at convenient times for the partici- 
pants. In addition, many colleges and universities are developing one-day 
workshops throughout the school year. Pe^ed to a very specific topic of 
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considerable interest, these CNpcrienecs nice snlnnble nay to do the tore 
front thinWng demanded in a dynamic profession. 

Opportunities in Civic involvements 

Quite eharaeteristieally, school.rehted 

ondary. school )OunS^tenle"d^^^^ ^lationships that typify the 

educational activities, llie pare „ ,i,j ^ijches come in con- 

elementary ™ „nha>and Letoi will meet with band 

fact wuth the patents cceasions, howeier, when 

parents “'Sam^bo™' ssstemaUcally with groups of 
the secondary school admmistrato resulting distance is often 

parents orotherpatronsofthe^-^^^^ 

detrimental to the public rela prowth 

thcadrninistratorofasomceof^ 

Perhaps the size factor of many ^ 

a deterrent to gencnl meeting ^,i^p oroductively other than facc-to* 
case, there ate effective mp of r 5 schools, for example, 
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have organiied study eouncfc i» P^ S^^I^|.^,^ teaching staff, 

and nonparents of ‘be wm ihen, problems of specia 

and the administrator, ^ylth ^ gathered and communicated 
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ful learning experiences for secondary schcwl students. Most of all, ho\v- 
c\’er, the involvement of the administrator and other members of the staff 
demonstrate quite clearly that the secondary school personnel arc in- 
terested in wader comrounit)' affairs than those immediately concerned 
with the profession itself. Turning outward, then, is yet another way of 
continued professional growih. 

CONCLUSION 

Professional opportunities In secondat)' school administration exist par- 
ticularl)' for the person who, in making a realistic assessment of his poten- 
tial in this field, des-elops a positive program of preparation. As a teacher, 
he seeks assignments that can strengthen his administrative skills. As a 
graduate student, he plans a program with his adsdscr that is most mean- 
ingful in terms of his professional goals. 

For the practicing administrator, opportunities exist for continued 
professional development by working as sensitively as possible in those 
areas where he has autonomy, by participating in the activities of his pro- 
fessional associations, by cooperating In civic affairs, and by maintaining 
sincere, open relationships with those who work with him to develop the 
type of evaluation that permits ongoing growth. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1. Consult the latest educational directory published by your state de- 
partment of education. Check the different kinds of secondai)- school 
organizational patterns. How many administrative positions are there 
in these different classifications? 

2. Assume that the secondary- school administrators in a city system have 
been asked to conduct a study of the components that should be con- 
sidered in developing a new administrative salary schedule. If yon 
were a member of such a committee, what factors would you wish to 
investigate? 

3. \\Trat community resources exist in the community- where you live 
Uiat seem particularly promising for secondary school administrators 
to tap? ^^^lat kinds of cooperative involvements seem particularly 
prombing? 

4. Develop a plan for your own professional growth for the next three 
years. How did you determine w-hat your strengths and weaknesses 
are in the process of developing this plan? 
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chapter 14 


THE ADMINISTBATIVE 
TEAM 


IS iMrEF-MTNX IN TtiE modcm administiati\-e organi 2 ation. 
Size, coinplcxit)’, functional expectancies, distribution of responsibilities, 
specialization of function, operational patterns, concerns on’Ct efHcienC)' 
and organizational structuring of enterprises, all haN-e brought on a 
liferation of administratKe positions, titles, assignments, and responsibih; 
tics, llic one-man show in administration is as outdated as the Model T 
Ford. Esm if ^^c were to ignore size and modem organization and con- 
stnict for ourselves an adminstrathT job that could conceimbly pass as a 
one-man operation, n c would be obliged to talce into account the findings 
of research in the administrative and behavioral sciences, which indicate 
several advantages of shared responsibility and involvement of others m 
the administrative prcxrcsses. Oin you imagine a situation, involring sc\'- 
cral people, v\hcrc one man can cRcctivcly do all the decision-mahing, the 
programing, the stimubiing. the coordinating, and tlic appraising? Note 
we luve used t!ic word “cffccthTly.” Yet you will probabtv sas, “Yes. 1 
know of a situation in a high sclioo) just cxactlv as dcscrilwd like that, 
wliCTC the principal docs the thinking for cvcrvbodj." So do we. Let us 
look at one. 

niis p.itticuhr sitiution involves a small high school where the 
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principal, a bcnevolenl dictator, ran a lair high school until two or three 
years ago, when he retired. Tire staff had learned to love the old inan. 
Nothing was done without his specific approval. He delegated no author- 
ity. I Ic saw no need for study committees or any other lands of committees, 
Wien he had to be out of town, no one was in charge, except perhaps his 
secretary, who second-guessed for him part of the time lie did not want 
an assistant principal and saw no need for department heads or any other 
administrative assistance. Under his philosophy of 
ministration the administrative processes were his 
alone. He had no concern about teamnerl, 

Tliree years ago this principal was succeeded by a joung man vviUi 
limited administrative experience but vvhh ^ 

moot in administration and a somewhat naive bcliehn the poop proccH 
His theory was to relegate completely the 
mittee aeiion, to what he called shared 

administration. But he had inherited a staff "‘“'j" 

in sharing in ami committee 

ehairman“will. delegated tesponsibilities 

aeeustonied to ‘I'' ^ P^^,"'“l.e^blem would have to be brought 

ncvvpnncipalonlytobetoldtliatt P 

hefore a certain "ere «tal> 

sions that created new P"’'’''^ iuntermanded Hie decisions of 

hshed. In some instant, one mmm^^e^J^^ 

another committee. Tire entire p . . . y, 3 tliumbtach in the 

leaclicr was heard to say that '"®»ee^tinrSesidc“aeslaffmem- 

biillelin board called for a commit „„ Jones," After two 

hers began calling the new a wiser man for the 

years in the position Jones sawjl to move on, pv 

experiences he had eiicountraed. evtreme in that it involved two 

Tire situation ,eo„,vvorlc and staff involvement in 

distinctly opposite points ^ w experienced staff was called upon to 
administration and secondly that e^ ^3^33^ ^1^3 [33(0^ 

make a radical shift in operation, y failure of what might 

the situation desaihed TTie most ohiaous 

normally be considered goo a _ „Tyri,c result of accident; it must 

thing, of course, is ™ j Juy nurtured. Tlie new principal 

Tw;£"heor^^ 
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tlieir experience and without proper readiness, planning, programing, 
and coordination. Given another year or two, things might have worked 
out for him, but in the meantime he lost the staffs respect as an adminis- 
trator andlcader. 


IDEAS ON ADMINISTRATION 

Although this book is directed toward school administration and particu- 
larly toward secondary’ school administration, the students should sec this 
special field in relation to the work of administrators generally. Obviously, 
wiienevcr men engage in purposeful activity of any sort thej' organize it, 
sometimes to lighten the work involved, sometimes to improve or increase 
achievement and productivity. Men organize even their simplest tasks. 

Take a simple job, such as sorting apples, involving only one person, 
apples, and containers. The job is relatively simple: put the red apples m 
one box, the green ones in another, and the culls in a third. Yet a man 
Icams that through simple anal)-sis and experience he can make the work 
easier by Tcananging the containers with reference to himself and the 
pile of apples. So he organizes his work. 

If organization works for one man and his j'ob, organization woris 
for a team of worken. With several workers on the job there can be a divi- 
sion of labor, which provides opportunities for each person to perform 
the tasks most commensurate with hb particular sblls. The size and com- 
plexitv' of the operation magni^' the place and importance of organization 
and administration. The assembly line requires planning, coordination, 
timing, and attention to details; that b, it requires organization. Hence, it 
b clear that the processes of organization and adminbtration are closely 
interrelated, and the larger the enterprise, the greater the need for organi- 
zation and adminbtration. 

The Factor of Bigness 

Competition, costs, efficiency standards, population trends, urbanization, 
and other socioeconomic factors appear to be pushing us relentlessly 
toivard “bigness.” We are moving from small, inefficient adminbtrative 
units to larger adminbtrative units, larger ffictories, mergers and combines 
tliat make ever greater demands on organization and adminbtration. It b 
certain that some school organizations are too small to provide economical 
optimum educational opportunities and services. The authors believe a 
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good sccondaiy school requites an enrollment of at least 500 students. 
Witli a sm.allcr enrollment, a qnality program becomes exorbitantly ex- 
pensive. Tliere is little evidence tliat indicates optimum relationships of 
size to effectiveness, but there is evidence that indiatcs ftal fte problem 
of organization, management, and administration definitely inaease vvath 
the size and complcxit)’ of an enterprise. 

The Administrative Function 

Organization and administration are interrelated and intcriependent. 
Orfanizalion can be defined as a phase of the proc^ “ tal 

plifhing purposes whose 

and mental output that we call w'ork. P , ^n-inpcments 

administration. Tlie organizational phase “ ® organization 

the two phases eomplemen “^“'““i/^^J'^lTschool administrator is 

sa.'ss.s— 

into "administration. 

Major Tasks . ■ ^ • 

So far we have e.-cpIorcd md nonediicational cn- 

zation, which are applicable to ppijea to educational administra- 

terprises. Tire administrative pm ^ ^ g focused on 

tion svas explored m ^ jchwl principal. Broadly conceived, 

administrative tasks of the seco 3 ^ ( 1 ) school-community 

the task areas in educational a , 3 ^ ypH personnel, (4) staff 

relationships. ( 2 ) ^uniculuin dese opmenM p y ^^nagement. 

personnel, ( 5 ) physical ,,,, „,,ch the 

and (7) organization and strncr • Adininimadon 

- Rrald K. Campbell, lo m 19, S), p. 5>. 
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principal will find many specific tasks to perfonn. Ob\iously he cannot 
and \nll not perfonn all of these tasks himself. Here is where organization 
enters the picture. There must be a dhision of labor. The administrator 
may ha\-e an assistant principal, who will has'e charge of pupil personnel 
and other assignments. There will probably be heads of departments. 
There will be assistance from the central office on matters of curriculum. 
A staff member may be assigned part-time to some asj^ts of school- 
com-TJunit}' relations and so on. really exists in such a situation is a 

team of workers, each with specific tasks to perform, all directed toward 
achiesing the os’er-all purposes of the school. 

It is this team approach that we wish to discuss in the pages to 
follow. The principal is the kej- man in the team. The qualities, espect- 
andes, and traits of a good leader have been discussed in detail in previous 
chapters. Our attention here will be focused on the concept of adminis- 
trative teamwork, components of the team, teamwork techniques, pitfalls 
in 3dministrati\e teamwork, and administralixe responsibilities in the 
team approach to administration. 

CONCEPT OF ADMINISTRATIVE TEAMWORK 

Teamwork is not a new concept; it requires no elaborate definition. Ex- 
perience in teamwork constantly teaches os new things about the dsmamics 
of corporate effort. One coach described his football team recently in 
these words, 'A\'’e ha\-e a lot of good talent out thae and the ben-s are will' 
Ing and nvrk hard but thej- just hat^ not ‘jelled’ as a team v-et.” ^Vhat 
did he mean — “jelled'’? Xot being coaches, wc can onlj" imagine that he 
meant that the bens needed experience in learning their indiridual assign- 
ments, ccwrdmating their assignments with each other, learning what to 
expect of each other player, and timing the operation to execute the play 
with smoothness and finesse. There arc many good administrative teams 
that are in much the same situation as was the football team just described 
— good talent, able, willing, but not “jelled’* as yet. 

Idenlifieation of the Total Ob|ective 

In football, the ultimate objccth'e is scoring. *niis is true in spite of what 
wc sometimes hear about the character-building objectis'es of the sport. 
In educational administration the total objecth*e is more imobed and 
complicated, for it is the sum of a number of subobjectives. Sometimes 
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the subobiective ovcrsliadoiw tlichrBet objective or gets lost in H'C 

dayopenlions.Forinstanee,eeooon.,-fesomet,mespla« 

rung my own show and I “n^ot ^ obviously a limited view of 

administration in this school swiem. ,nrl,vifluars effectiveness 
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players. EveT) one must operate within the limits of his prescribed respon- 
sibility. Normally, in the school situation, titles reflect the duties, roles, 
and responsibilities of various administrativ'e personnel; but tliis cannot 
be taben for granted. At this \-eiy moment, many assistant principals in 
secondary schools throughout the country' are Just not sure of where their 
authority and responsibilities begin or end. No clear-cut job analysis has 
been made, and the delegation of responsibilities to them has been left 
pretty’ much to chance. There are some definite things for which the 
assistant principal is responsible — attendance, substitute teachers, records, 
and the like, but tlicre arc many areas in which the assistant's role may not 
be clear. These areas are the sources of trouble and frustration. A person 
can hardly be an effective member of the team when he is unsure of his 
role, when he hesitates or feels that he has to clear v.ith the man above 
before he acts. 

The successful administrator del^alcs. He makes sure that the 
penon to whom responsibility’ and authority arc delegated understands. 
He also insists that the delegation is respected by himself and others, that 
is, that the areas of delegated responsibility are not inN'aded by others or by 
himself. 

CommunSeatlen 

Fesv things arc more disastrous to team effort than to have communica- 
tions break domi. Communication must be tridimensional— upward, 
downward and lateral. That is, the flow must be to and from communi- 
cants and shared with others as the situation requires. It is the responsibil- 
ity of the administrator to see that channels of communication are estab- 
lished and that they arc used effectively and effidently. Knower and 
Wagner, in studying communications in educational administration, 
found that administrators checked the following communications prob- 
lems more frequently than teachers: 

Know tlu t he may be a poor judge of his own communication. 

Understand tiiat failure to respond to a communicabon may arise from 
differences in interpretation as well as from its opposibon. 

Pros-idc opportunities for regular communicabon among subordinates. 

Bbmc others forhis owm failures in communication. 

Make use of his position to seek out and pros idc sources of information 
about communication and its nature uhich liclps his people impros'C. 

Cleaily show the reasons forhis decisions and policies. 

Talk in a manner that clearly fits the purpose of his communicabon. 
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Select e lime and place lor the comrannication dteWl)- because el 
Show that he malirer that a»honJ.na.es are especially alert to all pi, si- 
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7. There should be high moiale. 

8. Team members should h3\‘C faith in each other. 

9. Mutual respect for members of the team should exist. 

10. A high degree of dedication to gorls and purposes should exist. 

11. There should be acceptance of individual responsibilities for fur- 
thering team objectives. 

12- Clear definitions of roles and assignments of team members should 
exist. 

13. Tire team members should be able to adjust to the new and un- 
c.xpecled. 

H. Team members should continually evaluate and assess team effort. 

1 5. 'Dicrc should be signs of high motivation. 

16. Team members should demonstrate good coordination. 

17. Tlie team should achiexc respect and backing by earning it. 

1 8. The team should rise above unfavorable circumstances. 

1 9. The team should dcmonstrateability for decisive action. 

20. Tire team should make use of experience to impro\-e and refine 
practices. 

An administrative team that scores high on these characteristics is 
well on its xvay to success. 


THE TEAM 

A team, by common definition, is a group of people organized to work co- 
operatively to accomplish a purpose or objective. This presumes a division 
of labor; a one-horse team cannot exist. There are always two or more 
people involved in any team effort, with all of the psychological and socio- 
logical implications of a group— sodal interaction, shared rcsponsibilit>'. 
giic and take, Jcadersliip transfer, dependence, to mention just a few. The 
team imposes its own social controls upon itself and responds as well to 
exterior social controls. Team members have expectancies of other mem- 
bers of the group; at the same lime, others outside of the team have ex- 
pectancies of the team as a unit. Also, there may be other teams that have 
expectancies of a team or group. 

All this lakes on meaning as we relate it to the over-all administra- 
tisc team operation in the school sj-slcm, which includes central adminis- 
Intion, the fugh sc/ioofs, fimibr /ligft sefroofs, cfcmcntar}- schools, and any 
other of the subdinsions; the administratn'c team of the sccondars- school 
or any other individual unit; and the relations and interactions of these 
scsrral administntivc learns in the system with each other and the over-all 
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adminislntivc team. It sounds comptalcd and .1 is. AUhougli our pi- 
ma.,- concern is will, the adminislnthe team of the sccondatj- school nc 
must see it in relation to the whole social sj-stem in which it functions. 

The Central Administrative Team 
Tlic over-all administrathe team for the school 
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democratic process in any situation is a predisposition of all, and especially 
of the status leader, to operate and function under principles and policies 
conducive to democracy. Occasionally, some staff members, tired with 
committee meetings and group decision-making, question wide staff in- 
volvement in administration. Fortunatdy, the majorit)’ of staff members 
want the opportunit}’ to share in matters concerning them'. 

^Vho should be on the secondary school administrative team? In 
the very small school, this is not a major problem. Everj’One on the staff 
has a face-to-face relationship willt the principal and practically ev’ery 
teacher can be included in a team approach. 

The large secondary school, with many staff members, presents a 
more difficult situation with regird to involvement in administration. 
Without necessarily being designated as such, the nucleus of the adminis- 
trative team in the large school consists of the titled administrative staff- 
assistan t principals, deans, directors, and the like. 

Many principals desire more involvement in the administrative 
team and have worked out a ran'ety of measures to bring more staff mem- 
ben in on decision-making affecting the school and faculty. We shall 
examine two such plans, among many, that appear to have proven satis- 
factory and operable. 

House Plan m a Htcn Soiool. Brookline, Massachusetts, has a second- 
ary school with an enrollment of about 2200 students. As the principal 
explored ideas for staff invoU'emcnl and representation on the adminstra- 
tivc team, he borron'cd an idea from Harvard Collie— the House Plan.* 
Tlic school was divided into four subadministrative units, one for each 
grade level. The “housemastets” are chosen from the school feculty; each 
has an assistant of the opposite sex, chosen from the faculty of each house. 
In the Brookline version of thfc plan, housemasters teach part time and 
arc given some extra compensation for the extra duty involved in their 
administrative roles. This plan places eight additional members on the 
principal's administrative team, along with regularly titled administrative 
personnel. The plan clearly extends the m\x>Ivcment of staff on the admin- 
istrative team and provides an orderly way of determining team member- 
ship. 

Ima^native principals will find many wa^-s of implementing the 
above idea. Grade levels are only one of several more or less rxatural classi- 
fications that might be considered in a la^e school. One secondary school 
♦Ernest R. Caseily.'lloiise Plan in 3 School. School Executive, Novemba 1959, 

p.54. 
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On some ma)or administrati\-e concerns, such as planning a ne\v 
building, the annual prom, student drising and safet)', the principal calls 
into action parent, student, and staff ad\TSor>' groups to rvxjrlc as a team in 
assisting in decision-making andpolic^' formulation. 

The secondary school administrative team, as envisioned here, may - 
assume a sarietj- of forms. These are the mechanics of implementing the 
idea. The alert principal svill give leadership in providing ways to extend 
involvement in administrative functions and processes. There great 
need for experimentation and refinement of techniques for involving peo- 
ple in team efforts to improve constantly the effecriveness of administra- 
tion in secondary cducarion. 


PITFALIS 

A number of what appeared to be good examples of administrative team- 
work have run into difficulties because certain precautions were not ob- 
served. Tlrere are many situations, drcumstances, acts of commission and 
omission that spell trouble for team activity. Many of these obstacles are 
obn’ous: others are more deepscated and subtle. ^ lany times they take Are 
form of a creeping paralj-sis that ^ins momentum and accomplishes much 
harm before it is discovered. 

Size 

The number involved in the team activity has a direct relation to the 
potential for difficulties in the team operation. In a simple matter, such as 
scheduling meetings, it is much harder for a large group than for a small 
group to find a time when all can get together. If meetings are held with 
several absences, communication breaks down, the team is deprived of the 
contributions of the absentees, absentees have to be briefed on what took 
place at the last meeting, and so on. Thus, although wide involvement in 
the team effort is a desirable goal, of itself it poses possible difficulties in 
scheduling, communication, and coordination. Group productivity and 
possibilities for effective interaction break down in large groups unless 
extreme care is exercised. 

Although there arc certain obstacles to effective teamwork in the 
large group, confining administrative teamwork to a small group also has 
its distinct disadvantages. Disenftanchiscmenf cuts deepiv. Even though 
advantages of rcpcsentation, once provided, are not exercised as well as 
might be desired, it is better to havx: provided the opportunit)’. For ex- 
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WHiether the conflict is behs-ecn tlic team and a member or be- 
tween an individual and his superior, a review of the lists described above 
may clear up many misunderstandings, which, if unresolved, have adverse 
effects. 

Indefinite Deiegatien 

Delegation of responsibilities is sometimes tenuous and indefinite. The 
earliest signs of difflculh’ in this rc^td should be dealt with promptly if 
a deteriorating effect on tcamworV is to be avoided- There should be 
complete understanding with regard to whom responsibilities are assigned. 

A wise administrator avoids putting his team to maximum tests 
until it is seasoned. Experience helps the team to sec its potentials, its 
weaknesses and mistakes, and its most effective operational patterns. 
Smooth, well-coordinated administrative teamwork requires continuous 
attention and maintenance. 

The team or group is a living social organization, subject to the 
manj-pssxrhological and sociological phenomena. The principal, the leader 
of the team, must be a student of the group process, skilled in the dv-namics 
of group leadership, and constantly reappraising his role and efforts to 
me the team approach in administration of the school. 

INTEGRITY OF LEADERSHIP 

^\'hat of all this dctnoctacs* and teamwork in administration? Are ^"C 
envisioning the principal as merely a glorified chairman? Must e%-er\ thing 
be decided by committee, by teams? kVhere is the integrit)- of leadership? 
How does it function in the administrative team concept? 

These are reasonable questions. The \-alue and effectiveness of ad- 
ministrative tcamnork is largely dependent on how the administrator 
conceives his leadership role with the group, the qualitj’ of leadership 
gii en the administrative team, and the integrity of the leader. 

Unloading 

Integrity of leadership is not maintained where the leader chooses to un- 
load responsibilitj' and blame on the administrative team. This is likewise 
true of all memlxns of the team. Instances have been known where the 
principal, after being a part}' to making a decision, nhen faced ivitb en- 
forcing and implementing it, comes up wath this explanation, “This is not 
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necessarily ray idea; in fact, I am in complete sympatliy jnur point ’ 
of \-ie\v, but it is policy and all 1 can do is be guided by it.” T})is is not 
integrity. Once a decision was made and be was a party to it on the 
administrative team, he is obligated to support it. He might have said, 
"\Vc realired that tlicre are seseral points of view on this matter. Tliese 
svere discussed and weighet! but the decision is this, and we will be guided 
by the decision.’* 

The administrator who hides behind the group process in decision- 
malcing is a weakling. lie rons grave risks of losing any respect he may have 
as a status leader, to say nothing of the respect held for him as a functional 
leader. The same is true for any member of the administrative team. 

Extending Administretive Service 

Administration has a service function to perform in any organization. 
Unless the adminis trative (cam extends and augments this sendee function 
it has missed the goal. Tlie principal should not look upon his administra- 
tive teamasa “buck passing" mechanism to assumehis role and function. 
Rather, it should be an assist, an aid, an extension to provide better the 
services intended and expected. It is not an administration by committee, 
but an administration by a principal aided by a representatbe committee 
in arriving at decisions affecting the entire group. 

In spite of all the assistance he can muster from wide and devious 
sources, ultimate decisions are the prerogative and responsibility of the 
principal. He must have the integrity to assume his role to the best of 
his ability. 


CONCLUSION 

Shared responsibility for administration has become an imperati\e in 
modem administrative organization. The demands and dimensions of 
administrative services require the team approach. 

Both in business and education, shared responsibility for adminis- 
trative services will grow and increase with the eser-mounting complexity 
of organizations. Much more needs to be learned about administrative 
team operation. Effective involvement of persons for any function is a 
complex task. There are tremendous opportunities for secondary school 
principals to exercise imagination and experimentation leading to iiew 
knowledge, imptov'cd techniques, and more efiiciency in the practical 
operation of administrative teamwork as related to the secondary school. 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1. What factors should be taken into consideration in selecting individu- 
als to serve on an administrative team? 

2. To what extent and under what circumstances is esery staff person a 
part of the administrative team? 

3. \Vliat would }t)U surest to improve the situation in the secondary' 
school discussed earlier in the chapter, where Mr. Jones has assumed 
theprincipalship? 

4. ^Vhat pitfalls to adminutrative teamwork, other than those discussed 
in this chapter, do you see? 

5. \Vhy is maintenance such a vital factor in the smooth operation of 
the adminbtrativ'c team? 

6. WTiat are some of the stay's in which an administrah've team can be 
truly an extension of administrative serv'ice? 
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CAKEER CHALLENGES 
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these wlue positions are seldom dcstloped bj* the professionals alone. 
Rather, Ihes' represent the admirlurc of ihinhing that occurs over time 
in a societs'. In a societs' characterized bj* idealism and broad prindplcs, 
the job of interpretation, implementation, es-ahiation, and continued 
growth is often a most difficult one. If the principle is a good one, it 
usually sima'vcs the vicissitudes of the years. To sursavc, though, it must 
be reworhed and resntalized. Tliis is particularly true when the principle 
seems to be in conflict with others likewise prized by tbc culture. Let us 
examine one or tvsti of these \-alucs for their relevance to the current chal- 
lenge confronting sccondar}’ school administrators. 

To educate all of the children of all of the people is a prized \alue in 
our society', and universal compulsof}' aft«idancc laws have been passed 
to provide concrete esidcncc of its acceptance. As long as this principle 
was an ideal on the banner of those who marched against s’csted prisilege, 
it gained reasonably steady momentum. Nosv that we arc close to realizing 
the ideal, it is being assailed, particularly hy those who saw with alarm 
the upward extension of the prindpic. Competition is also highly valued 
in our sodet)*, and responsible positions are to be won bj- Ujosc who show 
more abilit)' and drive than many of their fellows. Thus, those who appear 
to profit little bj' secondary* school education— the dullards, the malad- 
justed, the rebels, the lazj'— arc basing their right to this education chal- 
lenged- National tensions and the mounting financial costs of education 
cause the principle of universal education to be questioned more and 
more. 

Not Only docs the pressure to modify our position on universal 
education come from outside the profession; pressure is exerted from 
within as well. Tough promotion polides are called for. Standards take 
on increased rigor, Tradiriorul academic subjects arc seen as the province 
of the able. It is urged that those who do not realize that secondary- school 
education is a pririlege to be respected and earned bj- hard work should 
be flunked out. It is not our purpose to debate the pros and cons of these 
trends and countertrends. Rather, we say that those who seise as second- 
arj' school administrators y\ill not be able to dodge them. Thev can neither 
bend to thepres-ailii^ winds nor lake a value position without co^izance 
of pertinent issues. 

That education is primarily a matter of local concern is another 
principle long valued in our societ)-. Pressures from the national and 
state levels have been resisted with vigor. In many school distnets the 
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temls. His thinldng will make a contribution to the understanding ol 
organizational flexibility. 

Grouping for Effecttsx Le-^rnikc. Heterogeneitj’ and homogeneit)' 
are again at the door of most secondary* schools. Undue delay in making 
decisions, while a s'alue petition is bring considered, is Judicrous and 
unn-ise. Here, questions seem best to be answered in terms of needs and 
other characteristics of the student body invohxd, the communitj' in 
which the school is located, the society’s present and future needs, the 
staff insolved. and numbers of other factors. A knowledge of clear obj’ec- 
tis«, a consdousness of the saluesof research, and a mllingness to try new’ 
approaches are needed. To refuse homogeneit)’ because it is undemo- 
cratic represents a nais-e concept of demociac)’. To discard beterogeneity 
because it is an inefficient way to induce learning is pedagogical dc^ma. 
As ss'ith so many things, leadership by the secondais’ school administrator 
continues to be needed to find out what is the best method of learning. 
DEP.«r7krENTAiJ2.sT70N. There are those who belies-e that departmen- 
talization in the secondat}- school is no longer an effective or efficient 
pattern of organization. Again, we choose not to debate the departmentali- 
zafa'on'5elf<ontained class^ro question. The administrator must exert 
Icadenhip in seeking the values in these and other waj-s of organizing for 
cffecUs-e learning. It is not likely that one best method will be found, 
tooled, and then placed in the hands of all who teach. Again, it is a matter 
of finding the best mixture, from the available resources, for the problem 
atkand. 

Expanding Enrollments 

^Vhen the onrush is seen from afar, a sandbagging operation sometimes is 
appropriate, and it sometimes works. In education, though, the problem 
is to capture the potential. Newsluiccwu 5 ’s. expanded areas, and additional 
W3)'S to harness the power are needed. Orientation and articulation actiri- 
tics are needed, as nes'cr before, to facilitate the flow’ of productive learn- 
ing. Knowing that new experiences call forth mistakes, fears, and ineffi- 
dency, secondary school administrators must has-e in readiness those 
pjcgnujjs that best »il] absorb ihervavesoie^esfentaryyouDgstas daring 
the coming )’ears. If this were solely a numerical problem it would be 
difficult enough to soK-e. In the majorit)- of cases, howe\-er, these young- 
sters will be coming from self-contained classrooms to departmentalized 
ones, and this will add one moTe«iiable to the problem. 
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profession. Tlie alert administrator can profit, too, by watching to see if 
the mobilit)’ takes any predictable course. !n several cases, for instance, 
prindpals have found that a h^h percentage of incoming students 
migrated from one particular out-of-state localitj'. In one instancy school 
personnel visited that localit)*, talked wth local school people, and worked 
out some agreements that eased problems considerably. 

The Curriculum 

The histor)’ of secondaij' education reveals that the curriculum has been 
a long-standing battleground. Critics view the secondary school product 
in terms of their \alues, and he h judged good, bad, or indifferent accord- 
ingl)'. At the present time, the secondar)' schools are under watchful 
scrutiny. This is a healthy state of affairs, for esaluation is vital to the life 
of any organization. The secondary school administrator can work most 
productively in this period of stress on the curriculum b)' keeping a sense 
of calmness, as well as a sense of humor, in raising such questions as “What 
is the issue?” ''^^^lat are our objectim?" “What is the esidence?” and 
by anticipating the problems. 

At present there is considerable concern about the able student in 
the second:}' school. Is he being challenged sufficiently? Are his talents 
being channeled in the right directions? There is spirited competition 
for the academically talented that places a value question squarely in the 
laps of the secondarj’ schools. None but the naive imagines that the school 
only nurtures, not creates, interest in vocafa'ons. Just how actirely the sec- 
ondary schools are to sers-e as an agent of society in this respect has not 
been determined as yet, hcm'e\-er. Uttle imagination is required to en- 
vision the possibilit}’ of so gearing our educational program that “needed” 
interest could be stimulated. The line behseen preparing the student for 
a vocation and allowing for a reasonable area of free choice often is a very 
thin one. This is a r-aluc question of considerable importance. Here, 
too, the secondar)' school administrator finds a challenge in working with 
the comtnunit)', the staff, and the student on the issue. 

Another curriculum bsue is the role of general and spcciaVized edu- 
cation in the secondary school. With the increasing cost and complexit)’ 
of specialized education, many are suggesting that the schools concentrate 
on presenting general educational offerings. Technological change occuts 
so rapidly, these people argue, that the schools can ne\eT hope to stas' 
abreast of it. Specialized training can, therefore, be taught most profitably 



bv business and indnsirv. Tliis. then, ssnuld free the schools to concen- 
trate on the development of core lennings. Tins question has fascinating 
tann'Gcations and is of siifhcient importance to stimulate the resourceful 

sccondarv-schooladministratorlormanys-caislDConic. 

Of fundamental importance is tlie challenge to secondat)- school 
administrators in the broad area of cnniailum development, » “ W'S™ 
work on the curilculnm is to be done, it wall occur bcirause the pnn^prt 
manifests an interest in it and gives it leadership. With *= “'f= “ 
TOungsters hitting the secondary schools in tlie years to “^^1^10 
unparalleled opportunity csists for these schools to prove then ability to 
clcN'clop a suitable curriculum. 
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The Secondary School in a larger Selling 

\^Tien school districts are rcor^nized, a wider, more changing communit}' 
usually is represented by the school. In mani'of these commurjities growth 
is taking place at a phenomenal rale. Secondary schools that seri’ed well 
the smaller, stabler community, if thej' face the implications of their 
growth, now have many new needs. New elements mos'C into older com- 
munities and either bring new problems or new aspirations or encounter 
difficulties in adapting to resident \alucs in the communitj'. The school 
has an obligation to keep a fingcrat the pulse of these changing communi- 
ties if a program is to be offered to facilitate cohesion rather than disinte- 
gration. Scrondaiy school administrators must pro\ide impetus to the 
inquiri' neccssarj’ to stay abreast of sociological change. 

Increased Prefesslenol Crtlerio 

Educators in general arc seriously concerned with upgrading thar own 
profession. In 1959, superintendents voted to establish risos-cars of gradu- 
ate study as a criterion for membetship in their professional organization, 
the American Association of School Administrators. Placement officen 
arc reporting requests for adminbtiators with "work bejond the master’s 
degree." Certification patterns are being revised at the state level to make 
mandators' w-ork in general adminutration, sccondaiy school administra- 
tion, supervision, tbecurriculum, the school in the social order, and human 
growth and development. Inacaring evidciice exists, therefore, that sec- 
oiidat)’ school administrators who have, in addition to the traditional 
skills, administrative skills, a broadly based education, and demonstrable 
abilitv'in the area of human reIations,3rein demand. 

Salary Pattern 

Increased leadership expectations have led to increased salaries for scc- 
ondaiy school administrators. One of the most important reasons for 
this is a realiaation of the increased resporuibilitv' of the position. In 
addition, the position is increasingly established on a ten-and-one-half, 
eleven, orelcven-and-one-balf months' basis. TTiese are hopeful signs. 'The 
sccondan' school admnistiator mast corrrifrue to be his ami bat emissary 
in the drive for increased professionalization of administrative salaries. 
Tills will happem as he resourcefully and diligently provides evidence of his 
penonal contribution, as one who by his leadenhip evokes the best efforts 
possible from those with whom behas thercsponsibilit)* to worL 
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New Challenges In Articulation 

For some time to come, the secondaij’ scli<x)l will continue to represent 
society’s last opportunity to prmide foimal ediicaHonal opportunities for 
the majority of its young people. Articulation repraents a still jaitually 
new tool whose power ivc do not fully conipielicnd. Superficially, the word 
has been used as a synonym for orientation. Tlrere is something deeper 
in articulation, however, than orientation devices although ‘h«e a 
Important. Articulation is concerned with the promotion of undeistandin 
about the objectives of an education to the level that it leads to a pmon 
commitmen; to mate the most of edncational “PP”' 

idealistic, yetite.vists in theeonseionsness of many,manseMn*iy^cM 

students. Understanding of this phenomenon must he m^ 

too, there is challenge for the secondary f “ “h 

create an atmosphere in which masimnm growth can tate place 
mum numbers of youngsters. 

NEW SKILLS NEEDED 

Increased autonomy is ^“'"^^J^2'^"Jiablished rt a higher level 
secondary school where ,„d to have at Uic same 

requires still, to be sure; to admi . . the recommendation 

time major responsibilities evaluation of the cut- 

of personnel for employment, and P ^ 

rierfum, demands topflight ;P\:^::i,';'‘rsome sober rcnectiou. 

implications of autonomy, and I y districts, component 

With the common purp^^ 

schools in the districts will have attendance units, 

specific ones if they are sociological skills to uncover and 

Principals in these V' ^nslatc them into prograni. With the 

understand these needs and I , attendance units m most 

secondary’ school representing ic j jj^ntor docs not need to be 

of these districts, the challenge to .ts admmis 
belabored. 

turner sp.eialiaed Stuffs city, the growth 

As secondary schools continue to WTicreas in many schools 

ivfll be reflected in increased stalt generalist, a significant 

tlie administrator wall coutmne to function as 
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challenge in and of itself, in many other schools additional administrative 
staff, guidance personnel, remedial reading and other types of specialists 
will be added. These additional staff memhers will lengthen the service 
arm of the school. TIiC)' can best accomplish their purposes if the vvay has 
been paved, organizational!)', prior to the establishment of the new func- 
tion, and if effective coordination follows. Many a principal has been 
delighted at the prospect of acquiring a specialist, only to find out that 
“something has gone wrong." Most frequently what has gone wrong is 
tliat inadequate preparation was made for the new service, its function 
was not clearly understood, and staff confusion and suspicion led to 
deaeased effectiveness, rather than to the anticipated increased effective- 
ness. Increased organizational shills, therefore, will be needed by tomor- 
row's administrators. Lines of communication need to be clear; time needs 
to be found for coordinating, reporting, and e\'aluating sessions; purposes 
need to be dearly understood, and delegation needs to be sharply defined 
if optimum working relationships are to exist. 

Skills el Perspective 

Unparalleled technological developments and swift-moving social and 
political currents make for the kinds of uncertainties that cause othersvise 
able people to look for quick solutions in their quests for some securit)’. 
At such times, pressures mount for school cuniculum panaceas. Transfer 
of training regains its respectability. Often there is a desire to re-establish 
the 1)136 of school that existed when life was more serene and stable, 
impl)-ing a direct cause-and-cffect relationship, or there is an urging to 
forge ahead into the technological horizons and to reflect in the curriculum 
that which best will prepare students to meet current demands. At such 
times stable heads are required to bring into sharp focus what the role of 
the school should be in the social order. Here, too, is a challenge of con- 
siderable magnitude for secondary school administrators m the upcoming 
years. 

Leadership in Staff Development Programs 

Tlicre is inaeased realization that educators grow in competence through- 
out their entire careers. This has taken a more systematic turn, recently, 
in the growth of staff dcs'clopment programs. There arc at least two com- 
ponents of these programs. The first of these manifests itself in inscm'cc 
activities that are designed to add to the professional understandings 
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principal, for example, might announce in staff meeting that his “door is 
al\va}-s open," and yet discover tiiat few es'cr pass through it to discuss 
professional or personal concerns. This sv-ill happen only if he is approadi- 
able, if he demonstrates an ability to discuss problems opcn-mindedly, and 
if he sees that something is done about the problem once it is discussed. 
Thus, tremendous challenge exists in the area of communications for the 
secondary school administrator. 


POST SECONDARY SCHOOL EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIENCES 

In hundreds of communities, secondary schools are extending their serv- 
ices bej'ond tlie accustomed scope; and each extension contains its chal- 
lenge for the administrator. The last period of the day is often a signal for 
preparations to be made for night school or for branch college classes. 
Graduation in May or June brings an end to one program and raarhs the 
beginning of another—the summer school piogram. \Vhether or not the 
secondary school principal serves as the administrator of these programs, 
they at least require planning and coordinating activities on his part. Since 
a continued expansion of these programs is lihely, a brief analysis of their 
implications seems appropriate. 

Speeialixed Terminal Edueoflort 

Many jobs that exist in our specialized technological society require special 
preparation, although not preparation ofsaScient scope or depth to justify 
a full college program. For example, many engineers today are required to 
do things that could be performed better by trained technicians. There is 
a renewed interest, therefore, in the establishment of terminal educational 
opportunities, under the control of local boards of education, that repre- 
sent upw-aid extensions of the regular secondary school program. Since 
in many cases these require the use of secondary school facilities, the 
secondary’ school administrator is called upon for cooperative actirify, 
often at the lery important Jeve) of helping to assess the need hr the 
program. 

University and College Offerings 

As the pressure of expanding entollmenb continues to be felt in higher 
education, those institutions increasingly will turn to the public secondary 
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creased service, again, requires the leadership that results when a challenge 
is sensed. 

Untapped Potentials 

Many school districts use a continuous census to ascertain how many 
students will appear at certain predictable times. Very few, howc\er, use 
a continuous census of graduates or drop-outs to facilitate educational 
planning. There is considerable promise for the growth of this practice, for 
those who have used it report excellent dividends. It is an additional finger 
on the pulse of the curriculum, prosiding clues on needed progress des el- 
opment and insights into how retention rates can be kept as high as 
possible- 

Another promising device is the communit)' survey. Valuable data 
can be secured from a carefully constructed questionnaire. Several have 
been developed as a result of interdisciplinary research involving sociolo- 
gists and educational administrators. An example of these is the Bullock 
Questionnaire, which fields measures of a communitj' philosophy of edu- 
cation and other such helpful data.’ 

The resourceful administrator, then, who is alert to the research 
potentials at his doorstep, can do a great deal to make the seeondai)- school 
he serv’cs reflect, in a ver)- sensitive way, the needs and aspirations of the 
communit)’. 


ASSOCIATIONAl INVOLVEMENT 

Because of the many local demands on his time, the secondaiv' school 
administrator can fall prey to provincialkm. To keep the problems of the 
profession in broad focus, expanded associational involvement can be 
particularly rewarding. 

Regional Study Groups 

B^ional prinripals associations have long existed, and many wortliwbile 
projects hav’e been undertaken by them. Often, however, a normative 
approach has been taken in reference to common problems and common 
solutions to them. A more recent and veij- significant daelopment has 
been the emphasis of these associations on the problems of leadership- 
r Robert P. BuHocb, SchooKJornmunih- Attitude Analj-^ii for Educational Adtninis- 
trafon, Scliool-Community Development Study Monograph Series No. 7 (Colunibtu, 
Ohio: The Ohio SbleUnivenily Press, I9S9). 
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Tims, administrators have confronted the problem of their owm profes- 
sional growth. For example, members of regional study groups ha^-e role- 
played the staff appraisal conference analj-zed tlicir responsibilities in 
inscr\ ice programs, and in many other wa5-s held their own positions up to 
careful scrutiny. Tliere is considerable promise in these activatics for they 
are the earmarks of a profession im’oh’cd m upgrading itself. 

State and National Involvements 

Valuable as regional associations may be, Hhcr professional adrancement 
on a broader base is considered, state and national efforts are required. In- 
herent in the obligations a secondary school administrator assumes with 
bis position should be the participation in the activities of his state 
organization and of the National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals-Kot onlyare the publications of these organizationsa link with the 
problems and issues of his profession; more importantly, membership 
enables him to take an active part in making policy and in determining 
lines of development. These state and national organizations have pro- 
grams of considerable varietj'. Particularly important are their professional 
relations, legislative, and research committees. Tliose who work in these 
activities come in contact with others who have comparable interests, and 
the work they stimulate is often of considerable importance. 

One example of such cooperative acfmfy is the Ohio Council for 
theAdinnccmcntofEdiicational Administration. Many organizations and 
institutions, including the Ohio Association of Secondary School Admin- 
istrators, arc memben of this council. By mutual effort, then, and a pooling 
of resources, research is stimulated. Continued involvement in state and 
national professional oiganiations is clearly a most promising way for 
scconiLiry school administrators to w-otk toward goals vital to professional 
growth. 
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sccondar)' school principals and ollicn, such as counselors, arc invited to 
campuses for eonfcrcnces uilh former studnits. Information from these 
sessions is taken home, discussed with staff members, and put into the 
program to focilitatc articulation belw’ccn sccondar)- school and collie. 
\^ertically organized associations in the subject-matter areas contain mem- 
bers from both sccondarj’ school and college staffs. Problems associated 
with continuous learning in these areas ate discussed to the mutual profit 
of both groups. Adsanced placement programs, which permit the capable 
student, as an indhidual, to profit from close attention to his unique 
abilities and needs, have also been desclopcd behvecn sccondai)’ schools 
and colleges. 

Tliese are but a few of the wtij-s in which progress has been made 
with this problem. Much can be done in the future through continued 

cooperativeeffortof the sccondafj- schools and institutions of higher learn- 
ing. For example, the de%clopmcnt of a standard transcript form would 
be of tremendous help to the sccondarv' schools. Joint conferences of col- 
lege and secondary school counseling staffs would permit a communica- 
tions lint that would benefit the wort of both groups. Increased Informa- 
tion to sccondarv' schools about the awflabilit)’ of scholarships and about 
the mechanics in\olvcd in applying for them would also be beneficial. 
These and many more worthwhile projects can be accomplished if sec- 
ondai)’ school administrators keep alert to the problems of the able stu- 
dent and exert some Wgorous leadership to bring needed projects to 
fruition. 


RESEARCH OPPORTUNITIES 

Perhaps the most exciting challenge of all awaiting those who choose a 
career in secondary school administration lies in the vast research possi- 
bilities. This is esp«rially so if research is defined broadly as the trj-ing and 
evaluating of new' ways of solving problems. Confronted with issues of 
real magnitude, it b the applied spirit of inquiry that will enable us to 
meet them with imaginative solutions. 

Those who function as secondary school adminbtrators in the 
future tt'fll not necessarily be skilled researchers, for research b a disriplinc 
in itself- A sensitivity to research possibilities, a willingness to experiment, 
and an undentanding of the ways in which research assbtance can be 
secured b a far more realbtic goal for which to strive. Experience has 
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indicated that this pattern is desirable in manj’ phases of administration, 
school law and finance for example. 

Tliere are some very practical waj-s in which research can be under- 
taken cooperatively. In most state departments of education, colleges, 
ttniv'crsities, and laboratorj- schools there arc research specialists skilled 
in design, appraisal, and other methodological aspects of inquiry. One of 
their major requirements is an action b^ratory, however, in which to 
conduct their work. Tlic schools can be that laboratory, pro\-ided lines of 
cooperation can be established; and quite frankly, those lines can be 
established only if there /$ administratis'C initiative and willingness to ex- 
periment. In this way, a team approach to research can be established, 
with each unit making the kind of contribution tliat it best can bring to 
the effort. 

T7ie secondary school administrator, for example, after initial 
arrangements have been made for a cooperative research project, might 
be required to arrange for necessary space and other facilities needed in the 
cxperimerjtation, to schedule partidpating personnel so that they are 
available at certain places at certain times, and to handle many of the 
other coordinating jobs that arise when people work together. Staff mem- 
bers who ha^•e the interest and special abilities required in the research 
effort need to be selected. In general, the administrator can do much to 
create a research environment through his own enthusiasm, by encourag- 
ing staff members to try new approaches and to report progress to the 
others in staff meetings and in the professional periodicals. He can supply 
references and make tJicm available through bulletins, discussions in staff 
meetings, and the school’s professional librarj’. He can assist by helping 
to procure needed equipment for trying instruction in nesv ways. He can 
aid in developing an understanding on the part of the community that 
better education can result from research effort. This undentanding is 
often vital to build up the kind of effort required for meaningful experi- 
mentation. 

Tbe r«earch opportunities in the secondary schools are legion for 
the inquisitive and resourceful. The following are but a few that seem 
particularly promising. 

Group Experimentation 

Carefully controlled experimentation is needed to determine the effeeb 
of grouping for different kinds of learning experiences. Tliere are, of 
course, many variables that exert their effect on the learning process. For 
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meaningful research on the grouping questions, these vuriablcs have to be 
accounted for by carefully controlled research procedures, or the results 
obtained in group “experiments” haw \'Ciy limited value. Obviously, if 
variables are not controlled, we cannot determine what factor or combi- 
nation of factors cause certain results of the learning experience. Until wc 
know wth greater precisioTi wlral factors help to bring what results, 
grouping cannot be done with the accuracy demanded of real professional 
performance. Tlicn, too, as we add to our understandings of the effects of 
grouping, we add to our knowledge of meaningful criteria to be used as a 
basis of selection. This U’ill permit far more cfficicncj' in the teaching- 
learning process. 

Organizational Studies 

Promising signs of organizational flexibility have aopped up in many 
secondary schools. Some of these were brought together in 1956 with the 
des'clopment of the thought-provoking Random Falls plan,® This plan 
served as a stimulus to the organizational possibilities that exist In the 
field of secondary education. TJie possibilities need to be tried further, 
cvaUtaled, modified, reported, and tried again under different sets of cir- 
cumstances before our undersbndings of organization can be broadened. 

In addition to exploring existing literature on organizational flexi- 
bilit)', each secondary school administrator can ask himself questions such 
as the followirjg; Have wc tried anythirrg different recentlj’ in regard to 
the way we organize for learning? Wrat kinds of learning problems do wc 
have, and might we organize any differently to cope with them more suc- 
cessfully? What can be said for and against the homeroom period, the 
large study hall? Do we have a systematic way of handling our guidance 
services? Are certain courses better adapted to haridling large and small 
groups of students in terms of the values we hope to promote, and how do 
we know about this? How well do we know the individual student and his 
unique learning needs? 

Secondary school administrators, as they ponder these and other 
organizational problems, need not feel hamstrung by brick-and-roortar 
limitations. The schools they administer might be as traditionally con- 
structed as can be imagined, but organizational flexibility exists first as 
a state of mind. When the administrator is convinced that some experi- 

2 Archibald B. Shaw and John Lyon Reid, 'The Random Falls Idea,” School Execu- 
tive, Match 1956, pp. 47—86. 
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mcjitation is ivorHi«'ht1^ he will find w:iys fo tn' new approaches, no 
njattcr how many phj’sical barriers seem to exist. 

Staffing Reseorch 

How do we Icnow what potential exists in a secondai)' school staff for pro- 
moting an optimum cmironmenl for learning? Tliis seemingly innocent 
question has a host of implications behind it. Consider the way in which 
staff assignment often is made in the secondaiy school. Tlic teacher’s 
major and minor fields ate noted, and an assignment, in the larger schools, 
is made on the basis of whatev'Ct s'acancies exist. The teacher often stavs 
where first assigned, frequently for many years. In smaller schools, tiie 
teacher is often ashed to sen'e in from four to six areas, clustering about 
two broad headings, such as English and social studies, but not necessarily 
so if shortages exist. How often are realignments made on the basis of a 
reassessment of the new staff picture and existing curiculum needs? How 
frequently are teachers approached about their possible interest in shifting 
from their major to their minor fields for a year, for whatever possible stim- 
ulation the change might contain? These questions concern only the 
classroom teaching aspect of the problem of potential. There arc other 
questions that can be raised that pertain to different ramifications of the 
problem of potential. "Which teachers are particularly capable in course 
selection guidance? \Vho svotks, or could work, ably with the gifted, the 
dull normal, the emotionally unstable child? ^Vho is particularly adept at 
talcing responsibility and evolcing solid, critical thinking from others? 
Tlicse, and similar questions, need to be answered by the secondary school 
administrator if he is to use organizational skills to employ his staff imagi- 
natively and productively. 

Trial-and-cnor answers to these questions are not sufficient. Re- 
search in staff personnel can proridc sound answers if the necessary effort 
is made. 

Value Studies 

Wliat really are the basic needs of mature, productive, responsible people 
in our society today? Wbat will tliey be tomorrow? WTiat is the rclation- 
sl)jp of those needs In the basic rrrfocs 6y « tec nee^ to Jiic in a demo- 
cratic society? \\niat arc the ways in which those s-alucs best can be incul- 
cated in secondary school youngsters, so that they- can see real purpose in 
acquiring them to enhance their current living and the living they will 
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experience as adults? How can keep alive the sense of excitement and 
ad^-enture that characterizes the learningof 5 -oung children? 

The case cannot rest on adult \alacs and deferred satisfactions. 
Further, youngsters themselves cannot call the learning tunc in terms of 
their oirrent recognized needs. An artfully developed mixture still needs 
to be found, and considerable research effort will have to be exerted in the 
search. 

Communications Studies 

Secondary' schools, with their increased size and complexity in the future, 
will have a correspondingly greater communications problem. Certainly 
the administrator will have far less opportunity' than he now has for face- 
to-face relationships with students, staff members, and citizens in the 
school community'. Lacking these opportuniries, how can the channels be 
kept open, permitting a bvo-way flow? WTiat are the most effective rvays 
in which the many media can be used? When the written message is used, 
is there er-j’dcncc that the message accomplished its purpose? ^VTiat are the 
salues of handbooks, the public address system, written policy? ^Vhat 
way's are a\anable to relate effectively to the parents, if there are 500 or 
1000 students in the secondaiy school? How can parents express their 
concerns to tiie school? I low on thecommunity and school speak together 
about purposes, effccrivencss, aspirations? 

Communiotions, then, with its almost infinite complexities, 
beckons the inquiring mind who would search for the better way. 

CONCLUSION 

Yes, challenges exist in abundance for the p>erson who finds excitement in 
working with people and experiences the thrill of helping them find solu- 
tions to their problems. To the secondary school administrator who feels 
Uiat the teenage youngster and those who work srith him in the teaching- 
learning situation icprescnt the most challenging and itwaiding people 
with whom he can work, a career awaib that demands the best he can give. 
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